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PREFACE 


It is unfortunate that the men who made his- 
tory had little time to write it. The History of the 
Mussalmans in India is read with much prejudice. 
The absence of an authentic history free from com- 
munal or political bias has led to considerable 
misunderstanding, with the result that the gulf 
between the two communities has become wider 
with the passage of the time. I have tried to give a 
true picture of the various phases in the develop- 
ment of the Muslim politics in India after the col- 
lapse of their power in i Every eflFort has been 

made to be exact, impartial, free from passion un- 
swayed by personal interest or fear and absolute 
fidelity to the Truth which is the basis of History. 
Our historians have chronicled only political events 
and omitted account of the political consciousness 
amongst the people of India. Wilful misrepresen- 
tation and unbridled vilification have been indulged 
in against the Mussalmans and their history r^s 
been presented in the darkest colours. The pre- 
sent History presents the other side of the medal. 
It was a difficult task that I undertook to perform. 
The Muslim League though established in 1906, 
remained in a state of torpor from 19x9 to 1935, 
and took a new turn in 1936. Throughout this 
long period it has experienced many vicissitudes. 
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Yet in all these years the Muslim League has success- 
fully represented the Muslim point of view and to- 
day claims to be the only representative body which 
can speak on behalf of the Muslims in India. The 
birth of the Muslim League was a natural reaction 
to the birth of the Congress, which in its early 
stages created suspicion in the mind of the Muslitas 
and after some years they were convinced that to 
join the Congress would be tantamount to their 
complete annihilation as a separate political entity. 

It was also necessary for me to deal with the 
period preceding the formation of the League. It 
was necessary to meet the various criticisms levelled 
against the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. 
It is wrong to judge any action or move from the 
standard of our age and time. The Mussalmans 
passed through a great crisis from 1857 to 1906. 
The case of the Mndus is different. The policy 
of the British was directed towards the suppression 
of the Muslims in which the Hindus freely joined 
and the Muslims had to fight for their existence 
which depended upon the goodwill of the British. 

I received great help and encouragement from 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah. His files and other material 
were my guide and I must acknowledge the deep 
debt of gratitude I owe him for all the assistance 
he rendered me and for the great interest he dis- 
played in the preparation of the book. 

My thanks are also due to Raja Sahib of Mah- 
mudabad. I cannot adequately acknowledge the 
help, facilities and assistance he nas invariably given 
me. I made free use of his library. If the public 
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has the opportunity of going through these pages it 
is due to the helping and guiding hand of our dear 
and loving friend the Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad. 

My gratitude is also due to my uncle Moulvi 
Mohd. Amin Sahib whose valuable collection and 
documents relating to the early period were of 
great help to me. 

I also owe thanks to Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan Sahib for placing the record kept in the Cen- 
tral office of the League at my disposal. In the 
end I have to thank all those who helped me by 
their suggestions and the loan of their files and 
books. Lastly I have to thank Sh. Abdul Rashid 
Sahib, my revered lecturer for going through the 
manuscript and to Messrs. Tamiluddin, lecturer 
Aligarh University and Mohd. Yamin Zuberi for 
their help. 

I would be failing in my duty if I do not thank 
Kitabistan, the publishers, for the great interest 
they have taken in publishing this book. 

To my readers, I can only say that I have tried 
my level best to confine myself to the facts relevant 
to the subject of the book. I have discussed at 
length the Congress activities which I consider to 
have been the cause which shaped the Muslim po- 
litics and gave them their present direction. In 
this I have followed the advipe, **In many things 
it is not well to say, *Know thyself % it is better to 
say, ‘Know others'.” 

CIVIL LINES, ALIGARH MOHD. NoMAN 

December lo, 1941 




CHAPTER I 


THE GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
MUSLIMS 

With the dawn of the eighteenth century, 
the seeds of disintegration and degeneration wbiw 
were sown long in the body politic of the Moghul 
Empire had steadily sprouted. After the deam of 
Aurangaeb a Moghul Emperor still ruled at Delhi, 
but in the words of Mill, “the forlorn Emperor, 
the nominal sovereign of so vast an empire, the 
representative of so illustrious a race, who now 
possesses hardly a roof to protect him,” neither 
possessed the glamour nor wielded the influence of 
his illustrious ancestors. The vigour and vitality 
of the Moghul rule had become a myth. The forces 
of degmeration and decay were at work in every 
way. ^e Emperor enjoyed onlynominal suzerainty. 
O^mg to the weakness of the Moghul Empire, 
after the death of Aurangzeb, India had ftllen a 
prey, not only to the rapacity of the Jats and Mahrat- 
tas, but desperate adventurers of every race and sect. 
The British, who had secured a foot-hold in the 
country, also stepped into the arena. They had 
built up their factories at Surat to carry on business, 
but they soon began to meddle in poUtics and side 
with one or the other of the contending pardes. 
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The7 gradually established themselves in various 
centres of the country. They exacted concessions 
£tom the weak government; they traded in the 
cotmtry without paying the customary duties. The 
French who had become the rivals of the British 
in their race for search of markets in different lands 
came to India, and the two nations began to com- 
pete with each other. The Mahrattas had made 
many inroads into the imperial territories and had 
become a menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the country. The refractory Jats came into hosl^ty 
with the established Government, while the 
Rohillas established semi-independent states of 
their own. Small principalities, independent pro- 
vinces were springing up, owing allegiance to no 
central authority. 

The Sikhs gathered strength again in the Punjab. 
In short, the tmole country was in the grip of war, 
and anarchy and pursuit of power at the expense of 
the Moghul Empire which was rapidly falling to 
pieces. The central government was not strong 
enough to counteract these forces. The British 
peopfe departed from their policy of confining 
themselves to their business. In playing the role 
of an aggressor, or lending their support to one 
of the parties, they visualised a fixture fiill of 
hopes for them. The lust for power blinded their 
eyes to the pledges they had made. After obtaining 
a foot-hold in Bengal as the servants of the Mo- 
hatnmadan ruler, they showed no pity in the hour 
of their triumph, and with insolence they trammed 
down their masters in the mire. The seed of Bri- 
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tish mle in India, was sown by the hand of aggres- 
sion, in an atmosphere of social degeneration and 
political decay of the dominant race. It was nou- 
rished by Fortune, and cultivated and shaped by 
Necessity. It started as a commercial venture, but 
by accession of military strength and acquisition of 
important territories became an important political 
power in the country. The people of In(w were 
reduced to poverty by years of misrule and wairs 
and were without hope of support or guidance 
from their natural leaders. 

The French who were at logger-heads with 
the British in Europe tried their best to avert the 
growth and finally destroy the rising British power. 
This could only be possible by active partiapation 
in Indian political affairs. Tht British outwitted 
their French rivals by superior diplomacy and 
better organisation and resources. Lord Qive 
succeeded in securing the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, from the Moghul Emperor without 
taking the moral responsibility of governing the 
country, and this masterly stroke of policy secured 
the British a legal status in the country. 

The Home Government became ^ve to the 
great power which the East India Company had 
acquired, and the Parliament began to legislate 
for the ^mpany. The first, attempt at legislature 
was the passmg of the Regulatihg Act. A Gover- 
nor-General was appointed under the Royal Seal 
and the Governors were given a council and were 
empowered to make laws. The Company in the 
meantime was making huge profits. Its servants 
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had been accepting bribes of vast sums as also 
Moghul titles, '^e famous impeachment of 
Hastings is an historical document which throws 
much Ught on the then existing state of affairs. 
TTie British people began to win over the Hindus 
to undermine the Muslim domination of the 
country, and the Hindu commercial classes suppprt- 
ed them out of spite for the Muslims as well as out 
of hope of material gains. Economic exploitation 
of the country, political repression, missionary 
propaganda, and the educational policy of the 
English were all calculated to crush the power and 
undermine the influence and prestige of the Mus- 
salmans in India. 

The East India Company and the Muslims 

Ever since the East India Company assumed 
control of affairs, they embarked upon a policy 
detrimental to Muslim interests. The education^ 
TOlicy of the Company adversely affected the Mus- 
lims, not only by indirectly increasing the number 
of illiterates among them, but also by closing the 
doors of employment upon them. Before the 
introduction of the British system, education was 
widely spread and the percentage of literacy 
among the Mussalmans in those days was higher 
than at present. Every Mussalman of position 
had a Madrasah or Maktab and a Mosque attached 
to his house I These Madrasahs turned out men, 
well educated in Arabic and Persian, and able 
to conduct business in the courts as judges and 
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vakils, and to ocx»|>7 important administrative 
posts. How the British rule affected the Muslims 
IS testified to by Dr. Hunter in the following words: 

Before the country passed under our rule, the Mussal- 
mans in all essentials lived the same life, as they do 
now. To this day they exhibit at intervals their old in- 
tense feeling and capability of warlike enterprise, but in 
all other aspects they are a race ruined under British 
rule. 

The system of education introduced by the 
G^mpany was unacceptable to the Muslims, and 
there is ample jusdncadon for their complaint 
against the system which hitherto was^ foreign to 
them, as Dr. Hunter puts it: 

The truth is, that our system of public instruetton, 
which has awakened the Hindus from the sleep of 
centuries, and quickened their inert masses with some 
of the noble impulses of a nation, is opposed to the 
tcadidons, unsuited to the requirements, and hateful 
to the religion of the Mussalmans. 

The Mussalmans, proud of their past and cons- 
cious of their loss, could not be expected to take 
kindly to such a system. Their fears and preju- 
dices were well grounded. The situation as it 
stood then has been described by Dr. Hunter in 
memorable words: 

With the Mussalmans the case* was altogether differ- 
ent. Before the country passed* to us, they were not 
only the political but intellectual power in mdia. 

They possessed a system of education which secured 
to them an intellectual as well as a material supremacy, 
and through the medium of vdiich alone the Hindus 
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could hope to fit themselves for the smallest share of 
authority in their native country. During the first 
seventy-five years of our rule we continued to make use 
of this system as a means for producing officers to carry 
out our adxninistration. But meanwhile we had intro- 
duced a sdieme of public instruction of our own and 
as soon as it trained up a generation of men on the new 
plan we flung aside the old Mohammadan system^ and 
the Mussalman youths found every avenue of public 
life closed in their faces. 

The Muslims evinced no enthusiasm or zeal 
for the pursuit of English education, for they consi- 
dered the whole system as detriment^ to the growth 
of their life — a national mode of life to which they 
had been accustomed for centuries and from which 
they could not be weaned easily. They still consi- 
dered the Company as their la'^ul agents, and any 
imposition of a system foreign to them was wholly 
unacceptable. ^9$liile the worldly-minded among 
them made advances towards our system, the 
fanatical system shrunk still fiirdier back from it. 
During the last forty years they have separated 
themselves from the Hindus by differences of dress, 
salutations, and other exterior distinctions, such 
as they never deemed necessary in the days of their 
supremacy. 

The tnith is, that out system of public instruction 
ignores the three most powerful instincts of the Mussal- 
nian’s heart. In the first place, it conducts education in 
the vernacular, a language which the educated Moham- 
madans despise, and by means of Hindu teachers whom 
the whole Mohammadan community hates. In the second 
place, our rural schools seldom enam a Mohammadan to 
IcAm the tongues necessary for his holding a respectal^ 
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position in life, and for the performance of his religious 
duties. In the diird place, our system of public instruc- 
tion makes no provision for the religious education 
of the Mohammadan youth. It overlooks the fiict that 
among the Hindus, a large and powerful caste has come 
down from times immemorial for supplying this part 
of a boy’s training, while among the Mohammadans no 
.separate body of clergy exists. Every head of a Mus- 
salman household is supposed to know the duties 
of his religion, and to be his own family priest. Public 
ministrations are indeed conducted at the mosques; 
but it is the glory of Islam that it^ temples are not made 
with hands and that its ceremomes can be performed 
anywhere upon God’s earth or under His Heavens. A 
system of purely secular education is adapted to very 
few nations. 

Is it, therefore, (to repeat the words of ‘^Indian States- 
man” who has studied the subject most deeply) any 
wonder that the Mussalmans have held aloof uom a 
S3rstem which made no concession to their prejudices; 
made no provision for what they esteemed their neces* 
sides which was in its nature unavoidably antagonistic 
to their interests, and at variance with all their social 
traditions ? 


The Qiristian Government not only introduced 
a system which the Muslims did not accept but» 
on the contrary, embarked upon the senseless policy 
of ruining the indigenous system of the country. 


But unfortunately this is not their most serious cham 
ag^st us. While we have created a system of PubSc 
Inmiction unsuited to their* wants, we have also 
denuded tiieir own system of the funds by whidi it was 
formerly supported. Every great Mussaunan Hcnise in 
Bengal maintained a scholastic establishment in vdiich its 
sons and its poorer neighbours received an education 
free of ej^ense. As the Mohammadan Bixnilies of the 
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province declined, such private institutions dwindled in 
numbers and in efficiency. It was not, however, till the 
second half century of our rule that we arrayed against 
them the resistless forces of British Law. From time 
Immemorial the Native Princes of India had been accus- 
tomed to set apart grants of land for the education of 
the youth and for the service of the gods. {Htmter) 

Hundreds of ancient families were ruined/ and 
the educational system of the Mussalmans which 
was almost entirely maintained by rent-free grants 
received its death-blow. 

There can be no doubt whatever that it is from 
ihose resumptions that the decay of the Mohamma- 
dan system of education dates. “Some years 
ago it is stated, that out of 500 boys in the English 
Q)lleges, not one per cent., were Muslims.” 

TTie Englishmen in India failed in their duty 
towards the Muslims, and if we analyse this charge, 
we shall find that the unsympathetic system of 
public instruction lies at the root of the matter, 
^e Muslims could never hope to succeed in life 
or obtain a fair share in the benefit of the State 
until they could fit themselves for it, and there 
was no possibility of fulfilling the conditions unless 
provision was made for their education in the 
schools. The policy of the Company closed all 
honourable avenues to public life in the country 
to the Muslims. Dr. Hunter says: 

In a word, the Indian Mussalmans arraign the British 
Government for its want of sympathy, for its want of 
magnanimity, for its mean malversation of their funds, 
and for great public wrongs spread over a period of 
one hundred years. The Mohamxnadan soon found 
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himself excluded from his share of power and from the 
emoluments of the Government services whidi he had 
monopolised. A great section of the Indian population^ 
some thirty millions in number, finds itself decaying 
under the British Rule. 

The Mussalmans did not wish to monopolise 
Services but they found that they were gradually 
being excluded from them altogether. Li short, 
they were a people with great traditions but with- 
out future career. 

They were reduced to the position of such 
abject poverty that it was openly confessed that 
*‘ii any statesman wishes to make a sensation in the 
House of Commons, he has only to narrate the his- 
tory of one of the Mohammadan families in Bengal.” 
The Muslim aristocracy was ruined and the pea- 
santry was impoverished. 

The administration of the Imperial taxes was the 
first great source of income in Ben^l, and the Mussal- 
man aristocracy monopolised it. Ine pt^ce was another 
great source of income and the police was officered by 
Mohammadans. 

A hundred and seventy years ago it was almost im^ 
possible for a well-born Mussalman in Bengal to become 
poor; at present it is almost impossible for him to conti- 
nue rich. {Hmt9r)* 

Thus, of the three souroes of power and pelf 
that had once lent privilege influence to noble 
Mussalman families — ^Military Command, the col- 
lection of die revenue and the Judicious or Political 
eonployment, the army was noally closed to the 
Muslims, and the collection of the land revenue 
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was no longer assigned to them, but their bailiffs, 
the Hindus. The English had obtained Ben^ 
simply as the Chief Revenue Officer of the Demi 
Empire. ‘Tor some years the English maintained 
the Mohammadan officers in their posts; and when 
they began to venture upon reforms, they did so 
with a caution bordering upon timidity.” The 
permanent settlement was another blow which 
seriously damaged the position of the Muslims. 
Dr. Hunter admts that this change was a breach 
of trust: 

This, then, is the first public wrong on which the 
Mohammadan aristocracy arraign the British Govern- 
ment. They assert that we obtained the Administration 
of Bengal from a Mussalman Emperor on the under- 
standing that we would carry ourselves strong enough. 
We broke through this engagement. 

The Calcutta l^ersian paper Dur Bin has thrown 
much light on the then existing state of affairs in 
an ardek, extracts from which are quoted below: 

All sorts of employment, great and small are being 
gradually snatched away from the Mohammadans, and 
bestowed on men of other races, particularly the Hindus. 
The Government is bound to look upon all classes of 
its subjects with an equal eye, yet the time has now come 
when it publicly singles out the Mohammadans in its 
Gazettes for exclusion from official posts. Recently, 
when several vacancies occurred in the office of t^ 
Sunderbans G>mmissioner, that official in advertising 
them in the Government Gazette, stated that the 
appointments would be given to none but Hindus. 

In short, the Mohammadans have now sunk low, 
that, even when qualified for Government notifications. 
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nobody takes any notice of their helpless condition^ 
and the higher authorities do not design to acknow- 
ledge their existence. 

The {^don presented by the Odssa Moham- 
madans rather help to form a correct estimate 
of the situation and the drcumstances under 
which the Muslims were then living. 

As loyal subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, we have, we believe, an equal claim to all 
appointments in the administration of the country 

All these facts dearly show that the East India 
Company from the very beginning of its rule, 
adopted a destructive and ruinous policy to^rards 
the Muslims. The Muslims considered themsdves 
the masters of the soil. They could not be expected 
to change their outlook or viewpoint so and adapt 
themselves to the new order. The British people 
had dedded that for the etmansion of new power 
and its continuance, the only course was |:o crush 
the Mussalmans. It was evident that the Muslim 
power had become weak and showed no signs of 
revival. Their fall was an admitted fact The 
Hindus, for whom it was purely a question of change 
of masters, and perhaps in a way for the better, 
readily accepted the new conditions. That they 
pmfited enormously by it is an, undeniable fact 
^Hie economic ruin, was realisdl by dosi^ i^n 
them the doors of services and by destroying tnedr 
trade. In ^ucation, they did the same. The 
result of these polides was evident. The last 
attempt made by me Muslims to recover their power 
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\ra8 the Wat of lodmeodence in iSjy, mis-called 
dtt Mutiny. We sbaJl ptesentlT deal widi it and 
the disastious results uwdi foUowed from it. 

The Li£m Trade and tin East India 
Compafff 

We have alteady seen how the educadonal 
policy of the East India Q}mpany affected the 
Mussahnans, but the economic policy initiated by 
the Con^any was no less ruinous. We must beu 
in mind that the Indians, under the patronage of 
their Muslim rulers, had made considerable strides 
in various brandies of art and industry. It was due 
to their interest in trade and commerce that the 
Moghul Emperors had granted a Firman to the Eut 
India G>mpany. Before the coming of British, 
trade was being carried on with other countnes, 
and India profited by it. The influx of people of 
various countries not only enriched* In dian -arts 
but its dvilisation too, and this was mainly due 
to the enlightened and large-hearted patronage di 
Muslim princes. In E^land the industrial revolu- 
tion had taken place. To quote Sir Henry Cotton, 
writing in New India: "The invention of steam 
engines and the devdopment of machinery enot- 
movwly cheapened the cost of productioo to under- 
sell the Indian artiaans.” The situation created W 
^ selfish pcdicy which En^and pursued towum 
hithans daring the 19th century i^cted on her a 
w«ting as gdevous as any recorded in history, is 
thus sunamiised by Mr. Romedi Data 
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It is, unfortunately, true that the East India Company 
and the British Parliament, following the selfish commer- 
cial policy of a hundred years ago, discouraged Indian 
manufiiictuters in the early years of British Rw in order 
to encourage the rising manufiicturers of England. 
Their fixed policy, pursued during the last decades of the 
eighteenth century and the decades of the nineteenth, 
was to make India subservient to the industries of Great 
Britain, and to make the Indian people grow raw 
produce only in order to supply material for the looms 
and manufactories of Great Britain. Ihis policy was 
pursued with unwavering resolution and with fiitai 
success; orders were sent out to force Indian artisans 
to work in Company’s factories, commerdalr esidents 
were legally vested with extensive power over villa^s 
and communities of Indian weavers; prohibitive tarifiEs 
excluded Indian silk and cotton gc^s from England; 
English goods were admitted into India free of duty 
or on payment of a nominal duty. 

The British manufiteturers in the words of the his- 
torian H. H. Wilson, employed the arm of political 
injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a com- 
p^tor with whom he could not have contended on 
equal terms; millions of Indian artiaans lost their 
earnings; the population of India lost one great source 
of their wealth— a painful episode in the history of 
British rule in India; out it is a story which has to be 
told to explain the economic condition of the Indian 
people and their present helpless dependence on agricul- 
ture. Hie invention of the powedoom in iSiro^ 
completed the decline of the Indiw industries; when in 
recent years the powerloom was set-up in India, England 
once more acted towards India unfidr jealousy and 
excise duty has been imposed on the production on the 
cotton &rac8 in India which disabled the Indian roanu- 
fiictueet from competiting with the manufiictusnc of 
Japan and China and whiem stifles the new stearaHtnills 
or India. (Efo/tomte mAr Earfy BHHfb Rjidr), 
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India, having no investment of capital for 
production purposes and state encouragement, 
developed under conditions unprecedented in the 
history of the country. No industry can flourish 
vdthout much capital. “For industiy,” says Mill 
“limited by capital, industry cannot employed 
to any greater extent than there is capital to invest.” 
The situation was made worse by the constant eco- 
nomic drain which has practically bled the country 
white for the last 150 years. The East India Com- 
pany were merchants as well as rulers of the country. 
In w former capacity they monopolised her trade 
while in the latter they appropriated her revenues. 
The remittance o^ Indian revenue to Europe general- 
ly made in the commodities of the country and by 
the export of its raw produce. These exports 
represented so much wealth being taken out of the 
country without, in the words of Lord Salisbury, 
“A direct equivalent”; in return the system acted 
very much like a sponge, drawing up all the good 
thi^s from the banks of the Ganges, and squeez- 
ing diem down on the banks of the Thames. “India, 
therefore,” in the words of the Hon. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Haq, “has materially retrograded in material 
prosperity under the British rule, in consequence 
of the policy hitherto pursued by our British rulers.” 

To sum up, the educational policy was res- 
ponsible for the increase of unemplojrment and the 
closing of other avenues for the Muslims. The 
economic policy impoverished the Indian Muslims. 
In the Army their recruitment was limited: in arts 
and crafts ^y were crippled and rendered help- 
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less. The result of all these policies was the catas- 
trophe of 1857, which no human power could have 
averted. 
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1857— BEFORE AND AFTER 

We have just discussed how the Muslims weie 
adversely affected fay the educational, political and 
economic policies of the Company. In this cfaaptet 
we piopose to examine the causes which led to the 
upheaval of 18 j 7, and its subsequent effects upon 
the Muslims. Ihe Btidsh people, apatt from mek 
polity of dominating the Indians politically, were 
equaUy zealous about theit missionary campaign. 
During the British regime many missionaries came 
to this country and propagated the Christian reli- 
gion. Though outwardly the officials kept them- 
selves unidentified with this propaganda, yet it is 
, an open fact that the missionaries were not only 
morally but financially helped by ^ Government. 
They were also trying to introduce the western 
culture and civilisation which were foreign to the 
Indians. The policy of the Company had adversely 
affixted the development of the tfrdu lan^^. 
Indian Muslims rightly believed that the British 
were inspired by a spirit of revenge and fear against 
the Muslims whom they wantra to keep down 
in order to strengthen tmr hold on the country. 
Lord Edmburgh, the Govetoor-K 9 aieral in 1^2, 
had adopted a policy of oppression and intimidarion. 
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all focussed against the Muslims. A British army 
official had written to the Duke of Willington: 

1 am convinced that those persons who are living on 
our crusts, are not our well-wishers. On the contrary, 
I find that Hindus are rejoicing on our triumphs. When 
I am convinced of the enmity of the Muslims whose 
numerical strength is one-tenth of the population, 
then I feel no reason why we should not ofier our help 
and support the remaining nine-tenths who are loysd 
and faithful to us. (Then again, in 1845, mother res- 
ponsible British official wrote). How can I shut my 
eyes to the realities that this generation of the Muslims 
who cannot tolerate our very existence can be friendly 
to us? Our real policy should be to treat with friendli- 
ness, and lend our support to the Hindus. 

Whatever be the ultimate cause of the tragedy, 
it was certainly due to the reacdon against the 
policy of the Company which found ei^ression in 
armed resistance against the established political 
order. Misrule, oppression, economic exploitation 
all played their part in creating an atmosphere of 
distrust and resentment against the foreigners. Ihe 
revolutions, in whatever countries they take place, 
ate always the result of some deep-rooted causes. 
Nobody in the world will ever believe that the mete 
introduction of greased cartridges could be the 
cause of such an upheaval. The storm had been 
brewing for long and this' pa^cular incident 
natutalfy precipitated and w6rked like a mat^- 
stick in a petrol tank. It was the bteaki^-pc^ 
of all human affinities, the focus of all diverge 
forties, evolved out of a reign of terror and mistole 
where the Tartar and Mongolian blood was on the 
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point of trickling down fiom the paialysed bodies 
of fhe Mussaln^is. The British had wotked up 
tbeif emotions to such a pitch that the music of 
wat must be played out though in the desperation 
of a dying heart that flickers to survive. Ramesh 
Chandra iXitt writes: 

Thete is no doubt that in the beginning the army 
lerolted in the North and the Central parts of the coun- 
try. But for certain political reasons this very revolution 
occupied the minds of the general public and it became a 
general conflagration. 

It would be wrong to say that the army mud* 
nied on account of any sense of pattiodsm for thete 
are examples before us that this very Indian army 
was used against many of the Indian chiefs and 
they hadunquestioningiy obeyed the.otdets of their 
commanders who were all Bridsh. But dieir obe- 
dience cannot be construed to mean that religion 
had no hold on their minds. The treatment meted 
out to Indian princes and people which was not only 
humiliadng but definitely derogatory to self-respect, 
could not be tolerated for long. Everyumere 
there was discontentment and murmuring. The 
famine, the epidemic and the economic discontent 
added to the already existing confusion. Di&rent 
nunouts were citculated and given currency to pre- 
pare to fight for a cause much deeper and 

nobler. The whole populadon was so mow wtat- 
eddutonly a spark was needed to set it amme. 
The Hindus in the amw were the first to refuse the 
use of the cartridges. Their refusal was considered 
a breach of disdpline, their leaders were severely 
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punished and humiliated befoie the 'whole atmy, 
but the discontent was too widesptead. From 
Meetut the rebel army matched to Delhi where 
the last Mughal Emperor was still occupying the 
throne of Delhi, with his flag sdll flying over the 
fort, but exercising no authority or ]^wct. They 
had no other aim except to take revenge on the Bri- 
tish. The amw had neither organisation which could 
prolong the nght in a systematic manner nor any 
trained general who could guide its destinies. The 
Sikhs and the Gurkhas were openly siding with 
the British people. For the Sikhs, it was an 
opportunity of fulfilling their vow of sacking Delhi, 
and this WRS a dream which they had long cherished. 
The opportunity offered itself and they did not 
hesitate to avail themselves of it. The Gurkhas had 
also some reasons to be loyal and became the main- 
stay of the British army. Soon after, the storm 
which began in iSjy, began to decrease. The Bri- 
tish peopw meted out exemplary and in some cases 
inhuman punishments on the rebels after tiieir 
ttitunph. Summary trials were conducted and 
ped^ 'were hanged in large numbers e'very day. 
Sir Theodore Morrison says: 

In 1857, came the catastrophe of the Mutiny* for 
which* the English believed wrongly, that the Muslims 
were mainly respc^ble; the |>b|i^m of the Mughal 
Eix^>eror was atelished, the floble fomilies wbidi had 
followed his fiillen fortunes were ruined or dispersed, 
and Delhi ceased to be a Muslim city« All over India 
Muslim dviliaation was in evident decay. The Maidvis, 
the religious leaders of the peo^e, from a mistafcen 
loyalty to Idam, forbade their followers under pain or 
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etenial duxmatiQn fxoni acquiring the learning of the 
Firanghis (Franks, Europeans). The Muslims wctt 
thereby exduded from all the libex^ professions. For the 
public services a knowledge of English had now become 
indispe^ble; law, medicine, and engineering had been 
revolutionized bv the introduction of European ideas 
and could only be studied to any purpose in English 
text-books. Bengalis, Hmdus, Madrasis and 

Marathas, inspired by the arts and sciences of Europe, 
were experiencing an inteUectual and moral renaissance, 
the Muslims all over India were falling into a state of 
material indigence and intellectual decay. 

The tule of India had now finally passed fiom 
^ Muslim into the English hands by slow and 
iflopeiceptible degiees that intervened between the 
bame cn Plassy and the Indian Mutiny. In spite 
■of the fait accompli the Muslims had no sympathy 
with the new tulets of India, as the new civilisation 
and culture which was forced on them was alien 
to them. This storm of sumicion and hatted which 
bad gathered momentum tor a whole century at 
last burst in i8; 7. As a result the Muslims suffered 
most from the vindictive attitude of the British, 
and the whole generation of Mussalmans kept 
sedulously aloof from all contact witb the culture 
<£ the new rulers of India which in their heart of 
hearts they still despised. They, in no way, took 
advantage of the education provided by the Uni- 
versities of Gdcutta, Bombay and bbdras founded 
in the very year in which the’ Mutiny convulsed the 
whole country. It was a natural sim of ttds atti- 
tude of the Mussalmans who sulkea in their rank, 
that when nearly ly years later the new educated 
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das8 of Indians who owed theit ttaining to the Bng- 
lish, inaugatated a political movement on Western 
lines, Indian Mussalmans should be unfit on account 
of lack of education to {Mucticipate in that movement. 

It -was at that time whra most of the piesent- 
day political leadets of tiieit community weie not 
even botn, that Syed Ahmad Khan, a suboidinate 
Judge at Motadal^ in the United Ptovinces, put 
Mote the Gk>vemment of India and the leadets of 
public opinion in England, a scheme fot tihe intto- 
duction of leptesentative Government in India. 
The gteatest wotk and the most inspited service 
which saVed many of the temaining but mined 
families of the Muslims was a pamphlet on the 
causes of the Mutiny by Syed Ahmad Khan. The 
method he adopted in bnngi^ his views to the 
notice of men of opinion in ]^gland and of the 
Government of India was very unlike tiie methods 
usually employed today. Outot the five bundled 
copies of tm pamphlet ptinted, wete sent ilbt 
distribution to the notables in England and one tras 
sent to the Government of It!idia, only one, being 
retained by fhe author himself. Not a single ocmy 
'^s drcdated in Tridia. In the pan^hlet on the 
Indian revolution which he wrote m 1888, at a rime 
when the Great confiagration gf iSjy Ixui not yet 
died out and martial uw way still in force and 
hardships were being inflicted on those who were 
suspec^ of harbouring unfidendly fedings against 
the British in India, be fcankly bbuned the Govero- 
tnent fot having committed many attw of commis- 
sion and omhmn, r^ardless or the oonsequences 
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of ^di a condemnation and also declated that the 
one gteat cause of the Mutiny was that die 
GoTctoment was not well informed about the con- 
ditions and feelings of the people which was due to 
thek exclusion from the Legislative Council of die 
Governor-General. He fiirdier declared, “Had the 
Indians been represented in the Council, the grie- 
vances of the people would have been communicated 
from time to dme to their rulers, and reasonable 
sadsfacdon offered by the latter.” This, it must 
be noted, was the opinion of Syed Ahmad Khan 
more than half a century ago and its ei^mression in a 
sadsfactory manner was not the work of a syco- 

S hant or a worshipper of the idol of expediency, 
or Syed Ahmad IGian held a Government office 
and that too, of no low order as judged by the con* 
didons then. 

In 1883, in the course of a discussion on the 
Central Provinces Local Self-Government Bill, Syed 
Ahmad Khan said: 

I am convinGcd that no part of Andia has yet arrived 
at the stage when the system of representation can be 
adopte^ in its fullest sco^, even in regard to local affiirs. 
Ihe ^indple of self-government by means of repre- 
sentative institutions is, perhaps, the greatest and noblest 
lesson whidi the beneficenoe of England will teadi 
India. But, in borrowing from England the system of 
representative institutions, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to remember those sodo-polidcal matters in wnidi 
India is distinguishable &om England. present 
Bodo-polidoal oondidon of India is the outcome of the 
hiafeo^ of centuries of despotism and tniirule, of the 
domiiiancy of race over race, o£ religion over reUgion. 
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Tnditions and feelings of the people and their present 
economic and political condition are in a vast measure 
influenced and regulated by the history of the past; the 
humanizing e^cts of the British rule have not yet demo- 
lished the remembrance of the days of strife and discord 
which preceded the peace brought to India by the British 
supremacy. India, a continent in itself, is inhabited by 
vast populations of diflerent races and different creeds; 
the rigour of religious institutions has kept even neigh- 
bours amrt, the system of caste is still dominant and 
powerftd. In one and the same district the population 
may consist of various creeds and various nationalities; 
and whilst one section of the population commands 
wealth and commerce, the other may possess learning 
and influence. One section may be numerically larger 
than the other, and the standard of enlightenment which 
one section of the community has reached may be &£ 
higher than that attained by the rest of the population* 
One community may be fully alive to the importance of 
securing representation on the local boards and district 
councils, whilst the other may be wholly indifferent to 
such matters. Under these circumstances, it is hardly 
possible to deny that the introduction of representative 
institutions in India will be attended with considerable 
difficulty and socio-political risks... ...The system of 

representation by election means the representation of the 
views and interests of the majority of the population, and, 
in countries where the population is composed one 
race and one creed, it is no doubt the best system that can 
be adopted. But, my lord, in a country like India, 
where caste distinctions still flourish, where there is no 
fusion of the various races, whtrc^ rc^gious distmcdons 
are still violent, where education in its modem sense 
has not made an eq^ or proportionate progress among 
all ^ section of the population, I am convinced that 
the introducdon of the principle of elecdon, pure and 

a for representation of various interests on the 
3ard and district councils, would be attended isitih 
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evils of gieatet significance than puiely economic consi* 
demtions. So long as diftrences of noe and cseed, axid 
die distinctions ot caste form an imtiottant element in 
die sodo-polidcal li£e of India, and influence her inhabi- 
tants in matters connected urith the administiadon and 
welfiue of the country at large, the system of elecdon, 
pure and simple, cannot be safdy adopted. The larger 
community would totally override the interests of the 
smaller community, and the ignoiant public would htdd 
Government responsible for introducing measures 
which mi^t malx the di^rences of race and creed more 
violent than ever. 

It was in 1885, that thete came into existence 
the political association which st7led itself as the 
Indian National Congtess, and which veiy soon 
attracted to itself a good deal of public attention. 
Syed Ahmad Khan dosely watched the movement 
fot thtee yeats, but when he found that it was not 
moderate and reasonable in its aspirations, not was 
it sufBciently careful about the interests of minori- 
ties, and was very fat from being respectful ot fair 
in its tone as regards its relations with the Govern- 
ment of the country, or the ruling race, he did not 
hesitate to warn his co-religionists that participation 
in an a^tadon such as me Gingtess advocated, 
was sgidnst their best interests. 

Ihe Indian National Gingress adopted this atti- 
tude owing to the reactionary policy of Ix>td Lytton. 
The Ubert Bill, the A^han' war, the costly Indian 
Durbar and the sacri£e of cotton import duties 
were in the beginnit^ the first blow to the Indian 
sentiment. ZiOtd Lytton introduced the Ubert 
Bill. This was greatly leseatted fay the Anglo- 
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Indians ‘‘some of whom put dwmselves into a 
conspitacy to ovetthrow the sentdes o£ the 
Government House and to put the Vicetoy on board 
of a steamet at Qiampall Ghat and send him to Eng- 
land via the Cape.” The Bill was modified and 
the success of the Anglo-Indians awakened the 
Indians who wete not slow to lealise that the 
enthusiasm to the opposition of the Bill was 
due to a feeling of racial superiority. In i883» 
a Political Comerence was started under the 
guidance of Surendranath Banerjee and Anand 
Mohan Bose. From this we may trace the origin 
of the Congress. For fifty years and more before 
the inauguration of the Congress, the Hindus were 
already at work. In fact there was evidence of a 
new life as early as the time of Ram Mohan Roy 
who along with Macaulay had ^iven his support 
to English being made the medium of education 
as against any Indian language. In 1838, three 
universities were established and it is a curious 
coincidence that just thirty years after the introduc- 
tion of English education, the educated class of the 
I^dus began to claim political tights and ‘estab- 
lished the Indian Natioim Congress} skaiktly the 
Muslim League was founded as a result of the 
clamour of w Muslim educated dass who were 
coming out of the M.A.O. * College, Aligs^ 
mole man thirty years ago. There is no denying 
the fact that these agitators were all Hindus vdM 
were benefited by the Western education. The 
Muslims had k^t themselves aloof both fimm 
educatioa and agitation. 
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So it vas in 1885, that the fitst meeting of the 
Indian National Confess was held. Though the 
G>n^tes8 tned to emist Muslim delegates, yet at 
this junctute Sit Syed Ahmad Khan, the great 
pioneer of Western raucation amongst Mussalmans, 
stepped into the political arena, and in two histori- 
cal speeches, one delivered at Lucknow on the 
28th December, 1887, and the other at Meerut on 
the i6th March, 1888, decisively diecked whatever 
sL^ die Mussalmans had shown of political acti- 
vity in support of the Gingtess movement. 

Maulana Mohammad Ali in his presidential 
address of the Congress at Coconada, said : 


Reviewing the actions of a bygone generation today 
when it is easier to be wise after ^ event, I must confess 
1 still think the attitude of Syed Ahmad Khan was emi- 
nently wise, and much as 1 wish that some things which 
he had said should have been left unsaid, I am constrain- 
ed to admit that no well-wisher of Mussalmans, not of 
India as a whole, could have followed a very difierent 
course in leading the Mussalmans. 

Be it remembered that the man who enunciated this 


poli <7 was not at the time a persona grata to the major 
portion of the community which he sought to lead. He 
was hated as a heretic because of the heterodoxy of his 
agctessive rationalism in interpreting the Holy Quran, 
am his militant opposition to popular superstitions 
bdieved in by the bulk of the orthodoxand to shackling 
customs consecrated by though wholly unautho- 
rised by Islam. He was abus^ and vilii^d by hundreds 
of thousands of his co-religionists, and for long the col- 
lege that he had founded at Aligarh was the bete noire 
of the pious Muslim. And yet the entire community 
foUowira his political lead without a murmur. Neither 
fidladous arguments nor even pditiGal dap-mp could 
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have possessed such potency, and it is my firm belief 
that his advocacy succeed mainly because of the sound* 
ness of the policy advocated. 

Syed Ahmad Khan firmly believed that for 
politick! understanding a grounding in Western 
education is not only essential but indispensable 
and for this very reason he centred his entire 
energies on the propagation of Western education 
amongst the Mussalmans. In this self-imposed 
task he was stoutly opposed by the Ulemas who 
wielded a considerable influence over the minds of 
the illiterate people. But he was a man who gen- 
uinely believed in the progress of the Mussalmans 
through education alone and for this reason he 
decidra to face all kinds of opposition. Few peo- 
ple today will find fault wim his nght move in 
stoutly counteracting the menace or the Ulemas 
who for sheer bankruptcy of political insight nve 
such advice. Some people including Mr. Jawwar- 
lal have ruthlessly criticised Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s 
policy. It is interesting to note what an English- 
man thought of this loyal and faithful subject of 
His Majesty and how far this can be said to be right 
will be shown by a passage from Maulana Mob^ 
mad Ali’s address: 

That I am not alone in this ipstioaiate of Syed Ahmad 
Khan's cbaiactet and policy vnll bcpproved by an interest- 
ing convetsadon that I shall relate. Once when m 
brother was still in the public service, an old Eng^n 
ofiSc^ asked him who, he thou^t, was the greatest 
rebel in India against British' rule. And correcmig my 
brodiet’s answer, that expetienoed offidal had decMied 
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tbat It w ao odiet thaa Syed Ahaiad Khaa, loyalist 
of k^aliata. ^Rlien my biomct ptoteated a^uast tfaia 
astoouhing judgmmt, he said: “Do you t^k young 
Mussahnans udio aie being taught at Aligath almost 
asss^as out own boys at Huxow and Windiestet, udio 
live theii lives and can beat them at theii own games, 
would obsequiously serve them when they come out 
as Indian Qviiians or members of sud: other superior 
services. No. Mr. Shaukat Ali, the days of Bdtim rule 
in India ate numbered, and it is your loyal Syed Ahmad 
Khan that is the aichtebel of today.” 


When Sit Syed Ahmad Khan learnt that undue 
piessute was being btought to beat on the Mus- 
utDS to join the Congiess sessions to be held at 
hljdtas and vatious inducements wete being offered 
to the mote pliable among them to join ttat body 
and every Mussalman who joined it was claiming 
to be the representative of the whole Muslim com- 
munity, he resolved at once on calling a meeting 
of tibe Mussalmans who had assembled at Lucknow 
for the second session cf the Mohammadan Edu- 
cational Conference in the X'mas week of 1887, 
and addressed them in a remarkable speech on the 
28th Decembeii which decided once for all the atd- 


No Mussalman of bote since then joineo the 
Congress except one or two. Even Syed Ahmad 
Khan’s co-religionists who difeted fcom his views 
on sdffiious, educadonal and social matters and 
opposed him violently foUowoi him in politics 
am preserved their isoladon tom the Congress. 
Syed Ahmad did not make any departure tom his 
political creed. What he had <mce chosen as a 
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guide of his consdeoce vras the mission of his life^ 
to which he stuck fitmly. He was still the same 
Syed Ahmad Khan as in 1858 and 188}. He 
advocated both the tepiesentative government oa 
one hand and neighhoudy feelings of good-will 
between all the communities on the ouet, but; 
just as in 1885 he had considered certain modifi- 
cations in the dective system of government necess- 
ary for real representation, so even now, five years 
later, he deprecated all attempts at the introduction 
of the Western prindples of government into the 
Hast, withi complete disregard of the safeguards, 
for the minorities under absolutdy different condi- 
tions prevailing in this country. 

The Lucknow speeches of 28th December 
1887, and the Meerut Lecture of i6th March, 1888, 
were followed by the organised efforts of the Patrio- 
tic Association in August, 1888, which did a great 
deal to convince the British public that the G^ngress 
was not a “National” body. The .tna trial races o£ 
I n d i a such as the Rajputs, Mussalmans, Gurkhas 
and Sikhs were conspicuous by dieir absence from 
it and even the Hindus of Upper India were indiffer- 
ent to its agitation. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was wdl aware that 
in case the Mussalmans joined any agitation, they 
would not confine themselves, to . the bou^ o£ 
moderation. Hie drcumstanoes' iiemanded that 
their edstence should be preserved, their life should 
be assured and peaceful development be assured. 
He was aware even in 1857, when the Hkidns 
had equal responsibility for t^ general dist|U!- 
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bance, the Muslims wete the ^teatest suffsien. 
The tesi>oa8ibilit7 fot the Mutmy fastened 
<m to thm shouldeis, fact cottoboiated by a 
citizen, Hatii^ton Thomas in ‘'India's Mutiny and 
our after-rolicy.” It was but natund that Syed 
Ahmad Khan realising the consequences of such 
an impression, took steps to rehabilitate the 
diaracter of the Mussalmans and to clear all mis- 
understandings which were bound to affect 
adversely the peaceful progress of Muslims in India 
under their new masters. 

The Congress soon after its birth started criti- 
cism of the policy of the British Government, in 
not very mild terms. Revolutionary literature 
was widely circulated and attempts wete made to 
organise another united front against the British. 
It was, therefore, prudent at this time to give the 
Musliins an advice based on reason and political 
experience. Syed Ahmad Khan had fully realised 
that the Indian people had lost the vigour and the 
force that could overthrow the present form cff 
Government. In i860, Syed Ahmad Khan wrote 
an illuminating pamphlet on die conditions then 
prevailing. In the preface to it he says: 

There is no calamity in these days which was not attri- 
buted to the Muslims without minding that its origina- 
tors may be the followers of Ram Din and Mata Din» 
and there is no doubt that any calamity which fell from 
the firmament might not have come straight to some 
Mbbammadan house bringing ruin and destruction. 

Syed Ahmad Khan refuted all the chatgn and 
gave a crushing reply to die campaign of vilifica- 
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tion against the Muslims which was the fashion of 
^ day. 

Ftom 185 8 tight up to 1898, Syed Ahmad Khan 
was the pivot round whom the Muslim politics 
moved. Syed Ahmad Khan knew well that during 
the regime of the East India Company the Mussal- 
mans ^d received a serious blow and he did not 
expect the Muslims to fare any the better during 
the days of the Crown. For it is a historical fact 
that the victors have always crushed the vanquished. 
His whole policy was to make education popular 
and to give the youth a type of training which may 
enable mem to take a proper and effective share in 
the life of the country whether political or educa- 
tional. His efforts in the beginning were also direc- 
ted to bring about amicable relations between the 
various communities of India. But he was very 
soon disillusioned. 

In 1866 he established a British India Associa- 
tion whose sole aim, in his own words, was that 
“Indians should come into contact with the Padia- 
ment for the preservation of their interests.” The 
object of this Association was to form a link bet- 
ween the Indians and the representatives of the 
Crown in India. The membership of the organisa- 
tion was open to all creeds communities. 
Some useful work was done by this Association. 
The Government virtually agte^ to establish a 
university in whidi the medium of instruction was 
to be vernacular. At a time when Sit Sved Ahmad 
Khan started his educational propaganoa the tottal 
number of Muslim graduates tm 01^ a6 as s^aibst 
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i(j2 in the Hindu oonmMinit7. When Bodi t dia> 
pexity exists between educated classes of the two 
mt^t oommuoities, how could die leadets of the 
Muslim oommunity in India, foi a single moment, 
think diat the Muslims wovdd be able to take 
thdx ptopet and efiecdve place in any organisation 
whete the heads were counted and votes taken, 
and in such a ^stem give their opinion, which 
would cany weight and influen ce with the mem- 
bers of other communities who were receiving pro- 
ptt Western education. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
did not take a favourable attitude towards this 
system of representadve government and openly 
declared that it was neither suited for this country 
nor desirable amongst a people who fundamentally 
differed in their tehgious, sodjd and political out* 
look from each other. He, tlibxl6te« warned the 
British Government that if continued this 
ridiculous policy, it would be mote ruinous in the 
end than me horrors of 1857. Sir Syed warned 
die British when occasion demanded and at the 


some time expressed friendly feelings towards the 
British whose hold in this country was now a fait 


established the Mohammadan Anglo- 




that the time was ripe for die Muslims to take their 
legitimate place in the politics of the country and 
contribute their share to the inmrovement of the 



nation, and for this very reason he established an- 
other organisation tinder the name of ‘*The U^ier 
fodia Daaux Association of the Mohamtniwkns,” 
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about 'wfaidi sotneliiiog will be said in the next 
chaptet. 

Sit Syed was deeply moved and alfected by the 
hi^>penin^ o£ 1857, ai^ he was tiding his level best 
to help the Mussalmans so that they might be able 
to tegain theit lost ptesdge and position and may 
manm fotwaid abteast widi theit countiymen. 
He knew that accotding to an odental poet who 
said after the catasttopne. "Thete is no mirfot- 
tune descended from heaven to the eatih which 
does not seek for its testing place the dwellings of 
Mohammadans.” Long and amdously he ponmued 
over the events of the tettible crisis that bad passed 
ovet the country and he was convinced that the un- 
founded calumny against the Mohammadans was 
without foundation. In one of his writings Sit Syed 
Ahmad remarked: 


Tfaete v«8 no pdckly plant in those avfiil tinoes ces- 
pecting whidi it was not said dut it was planted by 
Mohanunadans. 

While condemning the rebellions he was con- 
vinced that the Bridm people in tlwir tom hiad 
&iled to understand the Mohammadan mind. He, 
hoUTevee, believed that Mohammadans weft suffer- 
ing fox theit own faults becao^ of^ dieir conser- 
vatism, whidi forced the Mussdftuu to confiie 
theftsdives to tiie thoughts and aspitations of the 
19th cqitoxy. To overcome tiiS he ptc^osea fo 
lauiMh a great movement fox dwnmig the ve(y 
<juthmk<rf^Mcdiamtnadans,teaM!aftmemjtow 
^(dicy of inteUectoal enlightenment^ so that hxfe- 
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pend e noe of mind and political libexadon should 
no longer be accounted as hetetodoz. While Six 
Syed uras concenttating his energy in this direction, 
some of the bigoted *^ollas” were trying to per- 
suade the Mussalmans not to join hands wifh him. 
Some accused him of preacmng atheism, others 
of polluting the relimon. The “Futawa" of the 
“UloDas” were uddeTy drcukted in which it was 
mentioned: 

In this case no assistance is legal to the institution. 
May God destroy it and its founmi. No Mohammadan 
is allowed to »ve assistance to or countenance the 
establishihent of such an institution. It is moieover the 
duty of the fidthfiil to destroy it if it be esublitiied and 
to dbastise to the utmost those who are ficiendly to it. 

After these “Futawas” were fulminated against 
Syed Ahmad Khan by the learned yet short-sighted 
Doctors of Mecca, the opposition became au the 
mote intensified, but Syed Ahmad’s energy and 
enthusiasm were not damped by such sinister impu- 
tations and allegations. He worked quiedy, pre- 
pared to suffer even a painful death in the realisa- 
tion of his purpose. In iByz Sit Syed Ahmad had 
once more to wield his pen, in defence of Moham- 
as they were attacl^ by the Hon. W. W. 
Hunter, who t^ted them as diuoyal to the British 
rule. After his retirement from the Government 
service, Syed Ahmad Khan concentrated his entire 
eneigies in establishing the M. A. O. College at 
Aligarh. He was successful in his attempts and the 
great College was founded witb a view to imparting 
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education both secular and religious. His Ex- 
cellency the VicetoT, who was invited to lay the 
foundation-stone of M. A. O. College, said: 

The well-known vigout of the Mohanunaden diatac- 
tei guataniees the ultimate success of youi esertions, 
if they be futly and finnly devoted to attainment of this 
object. I need not lemind you, gentlemen, of the 
old story of the man who prayed to Heracules to help 
his cart out of the rut. It was not till he put on his 
shoulder to the wheel that his prayer was granted. I 
congratulate you on the vigout with which you are put- 
ting your shoulder to the wheel. 

Having thus succeeded in his mission of estab- 
lishing an educational institution, Syed Ahmad 
Khan thought it best not to lose sight of the ulti- 
mate object of education. Sir Syed oelieved in the 
politiod desdny of the Mussalm^ and to that end 
he desired to fit out every Muslim with all t& know- 
ledge essential to pursue their destiny and realise 
their personality. He visualised in his own times a 
picture of the ^sition of the Muslim in the foture, 
without radicsmy changing the entire outlook of 
life. The Hindus were making long strides in 
tvetj direction, while the Musums aung to the 
dead past. Sir Sved was never hostile either to 
the British as sucu or to the Hindus. He always 
consideted Ifindus and Mu8lin& as^the two beauti- 
ful eves of ntotber India. He wanted the Indian 
people to rqitesent their cause before tiie Farfia- 
ment and regretted tiieir di f fe r ence s even in tiie 
matter such national issues. Six Syed in a speech 
said: 
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It is widi ttteftt tegcet thst we view die indidefoiioe 
and want of knowkd^ evinced by die people of India 
with ix^d to the Bddsh Padiasnent. Cm fM ntpitt 
^ ho^ t9 tah a dtep inimst inymr t^airs ijyM do not 

Im jonr 4^airs ^ort it? The European section of 

the community in Indii^ now mwn so large, have set 
on foot an association in London with brandi associa- 
tions in India, in order to have Indian a&irs and the 
wants and desires of all classes of her inhabitants, brought 
prominently to the notice of Parliament; but unless tbe 
entire native eommumty is out here to co-operate with tbem^ 
place funds at their disposal, and take such measures as 
may conduce to place s^me on a permanent basis, 
the opportunity will be lost, die natives of India will be 
unrepresented, and you wiU, only have yourself to 
reproach when in aner-years you see the European 
section of the community enjoying diek well- 
earned concessions, whilst your wants remain stiD 
unmet. 

I am afraid that a feeling of fear that the Government 
or thb district authorities would esteem you facdous 
and discontented were you to inaugurate a measure like 
this, deters you ftom coming forward for joat coont^s 
good. Are the Europeans thought fiutious and w* 
contented? Believe that this moral cowardice is 
wrong, this anpeebension unfounded; and that there is 
not an Englishman of a liberal turn of in India 
who would re^trd with fselinn other than those of a 
pleasure and hope sudb a healthy sign of increased dvi- 
fiaadon on the part of its inhabitants. Ifjon wiff onfy 
shorn yourseket pessetsed ef xfnl and seff-r^ance^jon are far 
togfdnHn esteem cf m Mepenknt race ^ the 
eh tbm ^ you remain, as you mm are, apoHstik aad 
diS]hffidaKA..««4uch a state amirs is ini^^ 
being of the country. Far better would it be fi>r,tfi^ 
were her people to speak out opeidy and hooesdy thdr 
ajBdnitbDn is to the jusdoe or mhetwise of the itits of 
Gbvemmeat. 
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The establishment of Patriotic Association and 
Defence Organisation was the natural outcome of 
Syed Ahmad’s educational policy. He was not 
averse to any kind of politick activity except that 
he believed that to understand and to shape the 
political destinies of the people the Western educa- 
tion was indispensable. Some people have accused 
Syed Ahmad Khan for organising the Mussal- 
mans on purely denominational basis. This is too 
narrow a view to take. Syed Ahmad Khan in 
statesmanlike spirit visualised the future that was 
ahead of him and with a sense of responsibility he 
adopted the line of action which would save the 
coming generations from political annihilation. 
Later events only proved the soundness of his judg- 
ment. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews admits in his book, “The 
Rise and Growth of the Congress,” that “the com- 
munity that suffered most at the hands of the Bri- 
tish when the mutiny had been (jueHed was that of 
the Muslims,” that “the rebellion was regarded, 
quite unjustly, as having had its origin among 
them,” and tut “die one man who broke the spefi 
of this desperate state of affidrs was Sir Syed Ahiud 
Khan.” Under such circumstances no other Miky 
except the one adopted by Sir Syed could hdp the 
Muslims* He struck the d^fat poce at the 
time and complained of an unjimt and unfair treat* 
ment meted out to the Muslims. His appeal wi^ 
home because it came from the depth c$ a sinoftb 
heart. Having gained the lost confidence of the 
Bdddi, Sir SyMContehtrated his energies in rnjfchg 
4 
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the Mussalmana sdf-sufBcient enough to undet- 
stand diat though they lost the Empite, yet 
wttc the descendants of a martial race which 
once ruled over the destinies of the millions of 
people. In 1884, when Surendranath Baneijee 
started his tour erdisdng the support of the Indian 
people for the agitation, of which he was the pioneer 
to raise the age limit for the students of the Indian 
Qvil Service from 19 to 21, and to the simultaneous 
examination in India, Sir Syed welcomed him and 
did put his own signature on the memorial sub- 
mittra to the Secretary of State for India. But 
very soon came into existence the organisation of 
Bengal National League and the publication of the 
various papers like the Star in the West, militant in 
character and abusive in language and tone, creat* 
ing sedition in the mind of the people and inking a 
new turbulent spirit. Sit Syea thought it advisable 
to sever his connections from the agitation started 
by the Bengalees, for he did not wish to i^t^ 
tte Muslims with any kind of such agitation. 
Agitadonamong the Muwms meant the raising of a 
rebellion and Sit Syed was not prepared to ton the 
xisk.^ Soon after the Congress demanded the intro- 
duction of the representative institutions in Tn«^ia 
and the demand for holding simultaneous examina- 
tions for the Indian Qvil Service was emphasised. 
Sit Syed Ahmad Khan knew wdl that the Mussal- 
mans wets not going to be benefited by either of 
them. He knew one meaning the rwresentative 
government and that was tibe role of fu majority 
cornmniuty over the minori^, that is the Muslima. 
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The intioductioa of simultaneous ezaminatiotis 
could only provide some mote jobs fot the Hindus 
at the expense of the Muslims who wete backward 
in education. But above all he was avetse to any 
kind of agitation against the Government which 
would arouse its suspicion and adbtd another 
opportunity fot repression. The Urdu-Hindi contro- 
versy started at Snares had already disappointed 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. The tone and me press 
agitation in support of Conmss ideals made him 
aU the mote suspicious of me Hindu designs. A 
dispassionate study ofkhe book, “A Nation m Mak- 
ing” by Sir Surendranath Banetjee leaves no room 
fot doubt that the Hindu community which was the 
pioneer of die Qingress movement had from the 
very day of its inception, adopted a kind of national- 
ism suited to me Hindu mind. How could 
Sir Syed acquiesce in it? His opposition kept 
the Muslims as a body aloof from the Gingtess 
although die Congress Mople made frandc efforts 
to win over the confidence of die Muslims, but 
theitefibrts couldnot shake the iron wall of defence. 
There can be no doubt diat a man of Sir Syed’s 
genius could never advise the Mussalmans to sign 
me death warrant \>j joining an organisation which 
was speaking in difterent terms. 

In spite of the grave warnings of Sir S^ed the 
Indian National Congress froib bs’veiy beginning; 
forgot the lessons of history kod paying no heed 
to die realities tried to agitate for the representa- 
tive government in the interest of the Hinchu. 
Sir Syed could hardly reconcile himself to a demand 
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in whidi the Muslims had no place in the sun. He 
could not undetstand how Mahatattas, Bl:ahmin8^ 
Qihuttis, Sikhs, Bengalees, Madtasees, Feshawanes, 
be meml^ts of one nation when all of them funda- 
mentally diSeted in their religious, social and politi- 
cal oudook. The fusion between the Indian 
nations was impossible. The Hindus themselves are 
divided in thousands of castes and sub-castes. 
Realising all this Mr. Beck, the late principal of 
M. A. O. College, in one of his addresses in 
England remarked: 

The pailiamentaiy system in India is most unsnited 
and the ezpeiiment would prove futile if representative 
institution is introduced. The Muslims be under 
the majority opinion of the Hindus, a thing which will 
be higUy resented by Muslims and which, I am sure, 
they will not accept quietly. 

Sir Syed, while he was not averse to Hindu- 
Muslim unity, was not prepared to sacrifice fine 
interest of his nation, and as Maulana Mohammad 
All in his speech delivered in 1908 League session 
at Amritsar, remarked,' ‘‘At any rate the Muslims 
cannot be expected to take poisonous cup and drink 
it to the dregs without a murmur as a martyr to 
the unity of India.’’ Talking of unity he said: 

The sanctimonious apostles of unity contend that the 
ioterests of Mohamma^ns do not dhfer from those of 
Hindxis and if the wish was &thet to the thought, 1 would 
say Amen. But let us not be ruined by pofiti<^ ambi- 
guities. When they talk of interests, let us ask of what 
mterests they talk. The ultimate interests of Hindus 
and Miihaaimadans ate ecrtaialy die same. They were 
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the same wben Sivaji mvolted against Auiangseb ot 
when the situation desciibed in “Anand Math” existed. 
The intetests, in that sense, of the \^ole of humanity 
ate the same. The ultimate intetests of all men ate 

identical The position of dilietent societies in the 

scale of political evolution is judged according to the 
degree to which each has eliminated the personal eqwdon 
from the principles that guide it in its system of Govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, a retrograde step in our political 
evolution to leave us at the mercy of an angelic majority 
that invariably thinks of the unity of Lima's ultimate 
interest. 

Sit Syed also wrote a detailed lettet to die 
“Pioneer” ei^laining the position as regards the 
Congress which was published in that very year. 

If today the Muslim community has made up 
much of its lee way and gained power, that it had 
lost during the later half of the 19th century, it is 
due to Sir Syed who, in the words of Mr. C. P. 
Andrews, “^Id with all the stren^ of a life-long 
conviction that the Muslims in Indk must stand by 
themselves.” Sir Syed’s contribution to die Mus- 
lim politics and his advice at a most critical juncture 
to Muslims of India, call for serious reflection. 



CHAPTER III 

A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR THE MOHAMMADAN 

Six Syed Ahmad Khan, soon after giving a timely 
\inuxdng to the Government, seriously considered 
a proposal to establish an organisation as the chief 
agency for placing the Muslim point of view before 
the Government. In this very connection Sir Syed 
before his death, had convened a meeting on Dec. 
30, 1893, attended by many leading Mussaimans 
and some others including Mr. Beck, then principal 
of M. A. O. College and who took a keen interest 
in the affiurs of Mussaimans. The question whi^ 
aroused considerable interest was the consideration 
of the line of action which die Mussaimans should 
follow in political matters. Four altemativjss were 
discussed: (i) Should the Muslims join die Hindu 
ajgitadon ? (a) Should they set up a counter agita- 
tion?. (3) Should they 1 e^ out of politics and 
devote their energies solely to education? (4) 
Should they adopt a fhodi^ hoe of polidcal acd- 
vity vdiidi would be ncathet con^lete polidcal 
inacdvity not acdve agitadon amongst the people ? 
It is hnnottant to bear in mind diat amot^ 
die Fngliab educated dass the number of Moha^ 
mantons at foat time was only' 546 as against 4917, 
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and that the invitations issued to attend the session 
of die Gingiess wete stticdf confined to the English 
speaking persons. The gieat disparity in number 
between the Muslims and die Hindu graduates 
little hope of equal or effecdve representation being 
dven to the Muslims. It was evidendy impossible 
for the Mussalmans to have id^tified themselves 
with the Qingress programme. Secondly, there 
was the fear that all ^tations would assume a reli- 
gious complexion, ^r, the masses are influenced 
much mote easily by an appeal to religious tbm to 
political sentiments. It was, therefore, considered 
unwise and impoUtic to plunge the Mussalmana in 
any kind of political agitation. At the same time 
every one was convinced that the growth of poli- 
tical ideas amongst the youths of In^ could not be 
attested for any lengm of time and further no 
equitable treatment could be eiqiected from the 
Hmdus. When the elective counts were formed, 
the Government completely ignoted the fact that 
the Muslims were ut^y ^oraat of any kind of 
elective system. Even in ragland. Lord Salisbury 
said in-a public speedi that it would be impossible 
for Engla^ to hand over the Indian Moharomadans 
to the tender mercies of a hostile numerical majofity. 
But the Indian Government in establishing an dle^ 
five system completelvAgnoted did prwer repreitti- 
tation of Mohammaaan interests. Cm the odifir 
hand Mussalmans contended tiiat “Mohammadam 
would be found hot they will be, ‘udio from igoo- 
ranoe, aelfrintetest grjnttness of soul, will cooMot 

to st^ as representatives of intetesttand 
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ea^KMt ft Hindu policy.** 

It wfts the desixe of the Mussalmans to secute a 
genuine Mohanunadan teptesentation and that 
flcootding to which the membets should be teal 
n»tesentfttives of tibe Mussalmans having been elect- 
ed by them. The Mohammadans had long remained 
inactive and the Qovetnment had not fi£y' realised 
the importance of treating the Mohammadan 
elements as a separate political unit. Being ex> 
posed to such amget if they took to poutical 
agitation, and on the other hand, almost certain 
to suffer if they did nothing, die Mussalmans 
preferred to form and unite into an association 
for the purpose of representing Mohammadan 
interests before the public in ^gland and the 
Government of India. 

Unfortunately the cruel band of death removed 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and it was left to Nawab 
Mohsin-td-Mulk to take up the ^read again. 
The idea oi the formation of a Defence Association 
was undoubtedly seriously mooted but had not 
ptodu^ any ta^ble result. The country was in 
(he grip of a new movement. The youths and (he 
masses were being ei^loited and dieir enthusiasm 
was being worked up by catch-words and phrases. 
It was evidently becoming difficult to stem the tide. 
The minffiet of Muslim graduates was quiddy 
increasi^. The Hindus wto had made siuffident 
strides in the held of education hod ecnii|rped tbemt 
sdves wiffi necessary political education and 
ca^erieoce. Th^ had already monopolised die 
ttacle. The Congress which had alto nttadied 
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gieat impottance to the employment of Indians in 
me Public Service and particularly in what were 
known as the covenanted services bad taken up 
the question with a view to attract the attention 
of the unemployed youths. The literature which 
was being published in the country was creating 
disaffection against the Government. It was once 
more said that the days of the British were now 
numbered, but such ideas were merely fantastic 
and no man with practical political sense could enter- 
tain such an idea for a single moment. The 
Mussalmans after the calamity of 1857, had 
developed a sense of reality and, therefom* 
tenaciously adhered to the policy of Sir Syed even 
after his death. 

Events were happening £ist and the lines on 
which the future development was to take place 
was foreshadowed in the action and the speeches 
of the Muss alman s. The Hindus had definitely 
turned hostile to the Mussalmans for they hsd 
not fallen in with their politiad programme 
tad had considered it impolitic to talm part 
in their agitation. The atnoosphere was full of 
suspicion and distrust, and at any time the pent-up 
hostility map find e^usssion in public conduct. 
The Urdu-Hindi controversy wlpdi pad been raging 
for long in thi United Ptovincei was again revived 
aftef w Syed’s death. It was not so vigotousfy 
pursued in other provinces. The Congress btfa 
allied itself witii tl^ new move. In 1867, a £e^ 
mflim e at fad Hindus at Benares oonteaqdated the 
reoMmliof Urdu language and Fetdan character 
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bom all Govenimeat offices and to teplace it viffi 
Hindi and Deva Nagn script. With this object 
in view various conunittees vrete fotmed with a 
oential committee at Alkhabad. Funds were 
collected and organised agitation started throu^- 
out the country. During this time the Bihar 
Hindus were more enthusiastic in their response 
to this agitation and at such a time the Governor 
of Ben^ ordered the removal of Urdu language 
from all government offices in Bihar. Well-mten* 
tioned Hmdus of Bihar also protested against 
this order of the Goveroor but their protests were 
unheeded. These happenings in Bihar encouraa^ 
the organisers of this agitation at Benares and they 
got a new impetus to cany on the agitation but met 
with little success. The Benares agitation with the 
co-operation of the Punjab in i88z, re-started this 
agitation and submitted a memorial to the Royal 
Commission of Education, but Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan came forward and took the wind out of its 
sails. By his successful handling and manipulatioa 
the onslaught of the Hindus on the Urdu lahgm^ 
whidi was actuated pn account of racial prejudice 
and hatted was successfully rraelled. In 1898, 
when Sit Antony became the Lt. Governor of the 
United Provinces, the agitation received a fresh 
impeths. In Sir Antony, ffie Hindus found a great 
friend and the Musliins were soon disillusioned. 
On the iSffi April, 1900, he issued a circular giving 
efEect to the wishra of the Hindus. This cucukt 
a'smkeQed the Muslims ftpm theklong slumber who 
were seriously affected b/'this resolution in-OKtien 
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of education, ttade, conuneice, law and othet pto- 
fessions. Secondly, it was a serious blow to the 
Hindu-Muslim xelations. It was in Aligarii that 
Nawab Mohsin-ul>Mulk convened a confetenoe of 
leading Muslims of the province which adopted a 
stion^y worded resolution of protest against 
the circular and asked the Government to re- 
consider its decision. It was further resolved to 
submit a memorial on behalf of the Muslims before 
the Government. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk and 
Nawab Viqaru-ul-Mulk became die guiding stars 
in Muslim politics. It were they who were to 
steer the ship of the Muslims clear of the storm 
that had gathered in all sides. 

With their experience and political vision, they 
soon managed to be the orbit round which the ^ole 
TOlitical machinery of the Muslims moved. Peo|>le 
flocked to them and carried on their behests placmg 
implicit frith in their counsels and actions. They 
had to leave the service of Hyderabad State owing 
to the treacherous conspiracy of the British Resident 
and his henchmen. They had been responsil^ 
fox the introduction of many reforms in me strie 
and had distinguished themselves as statesmen and 
administrators of extraordinary ability. The loss 
of Hyderabad was the gain of British India. Emi- 
nenriy fitted for the taw tiiey threw themsdves in 
the new sphere of activities and the Mossalmatn 
fully benefited from their ripe experietm and 
enei^ and their realistic knowlrage m Indian poli- 
tics. They knew British diplomacy, having had 
eo^atiot^ of it in the Indian states. Six Syed*a 
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political ttaining in all essentials lent tbem ciedit 
and dignity in the eyes of the public. Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk was shocked deeply by these events 
and in a stitting speech asked the Mussalmans to 
present a united front against the Government 
communique and made it clear that by such measures 
they were not acting either out of hostility or 
actuated by any retaliatory measure against the 
Hindus^ but were ventilating the legitimate grievan- 
ces of the Muslims. Sir Antony lost his temper on 
this sudden rise of feelings among Muslims and in an 
open speech at Benares justified his action and tried 
to refute the charges of the Muslims of unjust and 
harsh treatment. The Mussalmans knew well 
that their feelings could not be pacified by mere 
words. A few Muslim landlords who had parti- 
cipated in the Aligarh movement veiy soon 
retracted their steps after knowing the vws and 
anger of the Lt* Governor. But the feelings had 
been roused and the Mussalmans animated with a 
new enthusiasm resolved to push forward their 
claims. A representative meeting of Urdu Defence 
Association was held in Lucknow, on the i8th 
August, 1900, under the presidentship of Nawab 
Mcmsin-ulrMulk. The Nawab Saheb, in moving 
the resolution, assured the Government of the 
steadfiut loyalty of the Muslims to the Ox)wn and 
it dear tluit by sudi actions they did not mean 
to injure the feelings of their Hindu brethren^ but 
he could not help giving seriottswamii:^ to the 
Government about the set-badi u?hkh the Urdu 
language waa bound to rccrive and had received 
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by the action of the Govenunent and said: 

Although have not the might of pen in out hands 
and the pen we have is lacking in force and fot this very 
reason there is the absence of dw Mussalmans in diie 
offices, but out hands ate still strong enough to widd 
the might o( the sword. 

He then further asked the Govenunent to treat 
the Muslims justly, and expressed the hope that 
Urdu as language would never die in spite of the 
heavy odds arrayed against it. This was fox the 
first time after 1857, that the Mussalmans e^ressed 
themselves strongly from a political platform. 
The Lt. Governor was much exasperated and took 
the whole thing as a personal afiont. Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk tried to remove this misunder- 
standing and sought an interview with the Lt. 
Governor in reply to which the Private Secretary 
wrote back: 

1 am desited by his Honour to say that it is quite uih- 
necessary fot you to give yourself traubk of a joutn^ 
to Nunital fot the puipose of petsooally laying befoie 
His Honour your views on the Urdu I^gari question 
vdien a written communication will suit the purpose 
equally welL 

Sir Antony was so much obsessed with his 
personal views on the matteit t^t no man of fiuiy 
ness could v/im him from tht^patlk that he had 
chosen to tsead. Nawab Vlqax^-Mulk also ccui* 
sidered the whole matter as a iwtional calimit]^ 
He penonally went to Lucknow and 4 elivesed t 
stixilog speech in whkh he revealed the MiasUi^ 
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His Hooout the Lt. Govemot 'went out of 
his way in convening a meeting of the tnistees of 
^ M. A. O. CoUege and warning them that in case 
the Honoxaty Sectetaty did not dissociate him- 
self from the movement, the Government would 
discontinue the grant to the College. The policy of 
Government was one of intimidation and coercion 
in askii^ the Muslims to submit to the dictates 
of the Government and not to raise any voice of 
protest, notwithstanding the fact that the grievances 
were real and genuine. The Hindu press and pub- 
lic, welcoming the Governor’s circular, took a very 
narrow and hostile attitude towards the Mussal- 
mans. 

As a‘ result of all this it was hnally decided 
that the Muslims must form a political association 
to safeguard their interests. Views were expressed 
freely in the press and on platform as to the ways 
for amelioratmg the existing conditions. Nawab 
Vitjar-ul-Mulk came out in the field of active 
poUtics and wrote to Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk in a 
memorable letter: 

In the manner in 'wfaidi Muslim tights are being tram- 
pled upon and attacked ftom all sides and the tone of die 
number of aiddes that are being published against us, 
it is imposuUe for the Mudims to keep theu tongue 
tied imd be a mere passive observer. Who can deny 
that by suds moves Muslims will not be hit haxd? To 
remain indifferent to this and to be stagnant and to 
oonoentrate all oni energies in making mem educadon 
pi^ttlax is an ideal id^saible to achieve and act upon. 

After this Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mhlk concentrated 
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his endie eoetgies in this diiection and openly 
confessed that no useful puspose would be served 
by continuing to act like this and cry like women 
when adversely affected. Neither any purpose 
would be served by shifting the blame on to the 
shoulders of the Government or the members of 
other communities. He advised the Muslims to 
take stock of their miserable condition and then 
to devise ways and means for the preservation of 
their identity and tights. The move was welcomed 
from all quarters and the task of organisation was 
entrusted to Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk. He entered into 
a long correspondence with the leading Muslims 
of the different provinces and conveneda representa- 
tive committee in Lucknow towards the end of 
1901, with a view to chalk out a future plan 
of acdon. In addressing the meeting Nawab 
Saheb drew the attention to the various moves 
initiated in the different provinces which serioudy 
jeopardised dieir existence 'and trampled upon 
theu; legidmate rights. He was oonstramed 
to note that the degeneration of the Muslims poli- 
tically was complete. Recapitulating the events 
he remarked that the only alternative left was to 
form a MusUm Association in every province witii 
district and town branches. This mmestion was 
teadUy accepted and then he nibliabra the whole 
scheme and undertook long ana>8tteauous jouxoqns 
in various pacts of the rountty. 

The association v^ch «^led itself as the 
Political and Soda! OrganizaTOn of the MusUths 
was fijtmed at Aligaih and Muslims laHied 'iwd w 
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its baniiex £bc»s all auaitets. But owing to his 
kutt abseDoe from Imiia, Nawab Saheb could not 
tnaKc it successful. It, however, succeeded in in- 
fusing hope into the minds of the Mussalmans and 
on the occasion df the formation of the Simla Depu- 
tation an enormous number of suggestions poum 
in from di£Ferent Muslim associations, one of them 
being the Muslim League of the Pwjab, which 
was the first organisation to call itself as the 
Muslim I.eagu«. 

From 1901 inward the move for the establish- 
ment of this new organisation was engaging pub- 
lic attention. Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk was an ardent 
supporter of it. But the Government became sus- 
picious and looked at every movement of the Mus- 
salmans with suspicion. Evdi a non-political 
sdiool as Nadvatul Ulema was opposed by the 
Government of the day, but Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk 
by successful succeeded in its promo- 

tion. With the estal^shment of the hidlan Na- 
tional Congress all the Hindu Associations like 
the one for the pteservation of the cows, which was 
established as kte as 1S93, by Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak received fresh impetus and support from the 
National Congress. Such a move ^nbitteted titt 
fedings of tile two communities whidh found 
es^^essidn in several communal riots. Congress 
leaden were convening meetings everywhere a^ 
^loiting the religious sentiments of the Hindus^ 
The Mussalmans could not be expected to be passive 
observen of all these insidtoos activities, 
had alreatfy protested against tiie ihovemeot for the 
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pieservatioii of the cows, whicb Uk hitherto te- 
mained a bone of contention. The tesjponsiUlity 
for all these events lay on the shoulders of the edu- 
cated class who, by spoken and written wdtd^ 
created violence which disturbed the even progress 
of the country along constitutional lines. 

At this juncture came the question of the pard- 
non of Ben^. Hie province of Bengal, Bihar and 
Onssa, vdiose total population stood at 7,08,00,000 
was under one Lt. Governor. Lord Curson, and 
his advisers thought on purely administrative 
grounds that it was humanly impossible to govern 
effectively so vast an area. Moreover the political 
stir in the country and the conflict of interest put 
great pressure on the Indian and the English staff, 
who found it difficult to meet all the contingencies 
and emergencies which arose. The partition of 
Bengal was considered a means to meet me situation. 
The Mlidcal leaders of Calcutta were opposed to 
it. Th^ began to protest loudly that by tnis move 
the British Government wanted to stdke a blow on 
the national government. The Gover nm ent’s 
measiues were pron^ted by the need £ac the 
effideoqr <ff vrtikm Lord Curaon was a great ptota* 
gonist. For this very reason in Juty, imj, the 
Government issued a oommunime and in Ot^b^ 
1905, the scheiiM! was given t 0 attt» in a definiti’ 
form. The hpmlmans who Were ' subject 
the greatest bftnUidps both by die Goveaunen# 
and dis Hjothts ffxsnd in this measure some rdid| 
and wdoomed die Government nuve. It Is djffi| 

that dhe had « domlltkaK 
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in all the a£Eun in Bengal. They had alieady 
monopolised all the offices tanging £tom otdinaty 
^ detkship to the highest post open to an Indian and 
' trixtoally held conttol of the whole province. This 
monopoly was not only opposed by the Musal- 
mans of the Eastern Bengal but by the Hindus 
ot' Otissa. The Hindus, whose domination was 
adversely affscted, began to organise opposition 
to this measure. Volunteers were recruitea, papers 
were circulated and vigorous propaganda was 
carded on. In the new province of Eastern Bengal 
thinn new worse and as Mr. Lovett wrote in 
his Doc^ on the History of the Indian National 
Movement: 

As purely sentimental appeals weie ineffectual to ex- 
cite sufScient popular symrathy. the leaders of the anti- 
partition movement searctog fora national hero en^ 
deavoured to import from Bombay the cult of Sivaji 
and appealed to the religton of the multitude by placing 
their efforts under the patronage of Kali, the godms m 
strength and destruction. 

With the happening in the Eastern Bengal, 
the Muslims of the whole of India were deeply 
affected, their feelings were aroused and they sen- 
ousljr thought of establishing a real and dfeedve 
political organization, representative in character 
and stable and strong in its con^sidon. Ihe 
Con^^s allied itself with die move to annul the 
partition of Bengal. The quesd<»i became a burti- 
ing topic for the people and was discussed bodl, 
by the Muslim League and the CotuncMs dll it 
was miU|&Kl on the occasion of Delm l>idMir. 
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Although the Muslims wete in a numerical majority 
in the province, they were virtually under the 
domination of the Hindus. There can be no doubt 
that the responsibility for this rests with Muslim 
shoulders vtmo did not realise the change which 
the changed circumstances had brought in, earlier. 
They were lacking in any kind of guidance and there 
was not a single Muslim placed m a high position 
who could lead them and warn them of me dangers 
that were looming ahead. The Ulemas who consi- 
dered themselves the torch-bearers of Muslim reli- 
gion asked the Muslims to refrain from acquiring 
English education and led them ever into the abyss 
of Ignorance and apathetic listlessness. They md 
not allow the Muslims to develop among themselves 
any spirit which could fight against poverty, illi- 
teracy, or which could enable them to occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility. Their degradation was so 
complete that for a time it was impossible for them 
to compete with their sister community. It could 
not be expected that the Hindus would take any 
broader view of things and allow their Muslim bro- 
thers any scope of living. The partition presented 
new opportunities for the Muslims or Extern 
Bengal to redress their grievances and repair the 
losses which they had sufiered. Everywhere the 
Muslims rejoiced and the different^specches delivered 
on occasions reveal hoyv the Muslims welcomed 
and rejoiced god considered it a measure of great, 
statesmanship and justice to them. Everywhetfet 
a new life was visible and the MusUi^ were concea- 
ttating on the various projects by which they coidd 
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make theif condition better. Nawab Ismail Khan 
and Nawab Ali Chaudhri concentrated their energies 
in this direction. In short, this measure of the 
Government though based on administrative polic7 
was a great relief for the Muslims. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya in his histo^ of the 
Confess remarks that ‘‘The partition of Bengal 
divided the Bengali-speaking people into two pro- 
vinces against wishes.” The statement is far from 
truth as he utterly ignored the amount of literature 
and speeches and the propaganda carried on by the 
Musli^ in favour of the partition and the resent- 
ment which the Muslims expressed in 1911, when 
the partition was annulled. He admits that “the 
cause of Bengal was made India’s cause.” There is 
no doubt thajt the Hindu domination was seriously 
affected and as such, they considered the parti- 
tion a national cala^ty. Nationalist leaders like 
Gokhale and Bepin Chmdra Pal had openly allied 
themselves with this move of the Hindus. It is a 
pity that in these circumstances the Congress 
claimed to represent the whole of the Indian nation. 
The formation of the Muslim League after these 
events was an imperative necessity, thefbrmatic^ 
of which could not long be avoided. 



CHAPTER IV 


SIMLA DEPUTATION AND THE FORMA- 
TION OF THE ALL-INDIA 
MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The ptogtamme of work, as outlined by Nawab 
Viqat-ul-MuIk, was tremendous, but the Musal- 
mans, who had so far kept aloof from politics, 
could not keep pace with the events and the As- 
sociation was still in an incomplete state when 
momentous events occurred both in India and in 
England. A disintegrated party became united 
and overthrew one of the most powerful govern- 
ments in English politics with a suddenness and 
completeness of triumph of which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel; and nearer at home 
administrative measures of die Government of India 
were opposed by the Bengali-speaking Hindu 
population of Bengal with a t^our unique in the 
history of country. A generous recog^tion of 
the Indian claim, by one of the most progressive 
Secretaries of State in the Liberal GdVemment was 
mistaken by the agitators for weakness and the 
msignadon of the provincial satrap was construed 
into a triumph of agitation. Tlie Musalmans were 
galvanised by ^ese great events, and the leading 
men, amongst them, realised that the times calleo 
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for great activity for self-preservation of the commu- 
nity, The result of these cogitations was the 
funous licputation to Lord Minto, which went to 
Simla on ist October, 1906. The Deputation suc- 
ceeded in securing separate electorate for the Mus- 
almans, a measure fraught with grave consequences 
and which requires a detailed examination. 

In introducing the Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons Mr. Morley said: 

The very limited amount of time given to the dis- 
cussions of the Budget in Calcutta has hitherto been a 
scandal. Then there is also the question of the moving 
of amendn^ents to the proposals of the Viceroy and his 
advisers. Then there is the extension of the representar 
tivc element in the Legislative Council— not the feecutive 
Council, but the Legislative. There are three points 
bearing closely upon our discussion today, and I am 
glad to say that the Governor-General is about to ap- 
point a small committee from his Executive Council 
to consider what reforms in this direction can be ex- 
pediently carried forward. I have every reason to believe 
that I shall before the end of the session bive a despatch 
from the Government of India empowering me to 
state to this House the definite results at which the 
Governor- General and%is committee have arrived. 

On seeing this pronouncement, Nawab Moh- 
sin-ul-Mulk who was then in Bombay immediate^ 
decided to put forth Muslim claims and concentrated 
his entire energies on the formation of a depu- 
tation, representative in character, to place the 
Muslim demands before the Viceroy. He at once 
entered into long correspondence with Mr, Arch- 
bold, the principd of the M. A. O. College who vm 
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in Simla asking him to seek pecmission of His 
Excellency fot the presentation of such an address 
through his Private Secretary, Mr. Dunlop Smith, 
who was a great friend of Mr. Archbold. Nawab 
Saheb knew his community and had made a correct 
estimate of their feelings. He was convinced that 
for the future well-being of his nation it was vital 
to demand separate representation for the Muslims. 
In anticipation of the final reply, Nawab Saheb 
started preparation for the formation Of the Depu- 
tation. Meanwhile he received a letter from Haji- 
Mohammad Ismail Khan Saheb and Shahiza^ 
Aftab Ahmad Khan expressing the same views. 
The whole of Muslim India was throbbing with 
new spirit. Different representations were made to 
Nawab Saheb urging him to avail of this opportuni- 
ty of representing the Muslim point of view. Every 
one seemed to be convinced that to remain silent 
on this issue would be detrimental to Muslim in- 
terests. They also knew that in case immediate 
steps were not t^eni; the Muslims, on account of 
the growing fear’ of lhe%iajority, would ultimately 
join the Congress, which yirould, in the end prove 
fatal to their existence. Sirdar Mohammad Yaqub 
Khan, minister of Jaora State, wrote a very stro^ly 
Worded note and considered the Muslim’s indite- 
ence on this issue suicidal. 

Similar letters were written by Moulvi Mohd. 
Ya^b (now 'Sir, Mohd. Yaqub) and all o£ th^ 
pointed out that as the extension of t^ Legisladvle 
Coundl was tmder the serious considetatioin of das 
Govemnaot, they feared lest the Congress, 
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had alieady acquired a considerable influence with 
die pariiamentuy circles in England, might once 
again outmanoeuvre the Muslims and force them 
to accept its claims of representing the whole of 
India. Taking into confidence the leading Mus- 
lims, the Nawab Saheb opined that an address 
formulating the Muslim grievances and demands 
should be prepared and &t a deputation should 
wait on His &cellency the Viceroy. The scheme 
was unanimously welcomed and the task was en- 
trusted to a committee which met at Aligarh. He 
was asked by the members to undertake and com- 
plete this self-imposed mission. Blank papers 
were sent to different organisations and to the 
Musalmans for signatures and they signed those 
papers without hesitation. Wi thin a short period 
1,461,183 signatures were obtained and submitted 
to the Viceroy’s Private Secretary; Mr. Archbold 
who was in constant touch with the Private Secre- 
tary to His Excellency the Viceroy, wrote a letter to 
the Nawab Saheb giving a few suggestions to be 
incorporated in the address. 

The Mohammadans had hitherto stood aloof 
from the one great body in India namely the Q>ng- 
tess because mey had no faith in it and did not 
approve of the methods of that body. But as the 
tuwrs of this country had in keeping with their 
traditions and their interpretation of the political 
situation found it expedient to give to representa- 
tive institntbns an increasing importance in die 
government of the country, the Muslims could not 
tot any length of tune tolerate any injustice to dieit 
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own national interests by keeping themselves aloof 
from actively participating in the politics o£ their 
country. The Deputation also met the various 
members of the Vicero/s Council and impressed 
upon them the importance of separate electorates. 
H. H. the Aga Khan now took up the matter in all 
earnestness and wrote the following letter to Na- 
wab Saheb: 

My dear Naw^ Saheb, 

Perhaps 1 may be allowed as one who took part in the 
recent Deputation to H. £. Viceroy to make a few sug- 
gestions as to the future. The whole of the Mohamed^ 
community have taken the keenest interest in the move- 
ment and they look to us to try our best to secure that 
the objects which were set fordi in the address may be 
ultimately secured. 

It may be well that the provincial associations should 
be formed with the aim of safegua^rding the political 
interests of Mohamedans in the variems portions of 
India, and similarly some central organisation for the 
whole. On these matters I do not wish to pronounce 
an opinion. They are best left, I think, to the discre* 
tion of the leaders in the days that are to come. 

But as the Deputation was formed with a view to the 
securing of certain definite objects of the most vital 
interest to Mohamedans as a whole, I venture to regard 
its work as begun only, and It seems to me from every 
point of view important that it should wilhwt 
continue its labours until complete suaerss has crowned 
its efforts. To this end 1 would sng^t dmt the Depu* 
tation which presented the address resolve itself into a 
committee to endeavour to obtain the granting of the 
various prayers which the address embodied. This 
Mohamedan Cotnmittee for completion of die wtxrk 
of die Deputation might, if it wert thou^ neoeiaiqv 
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ftdd to its numbers, though 1 would suggest, in the in- 
terest of the rapid carrying out of its business, that this 
should be done sparingly. I am 'sure also that 1 ex- 
press what is the wish of all my fellow-Mohamedans 
when 1 ask you to continue to act as secreury of this 
committee. 

Please circulate my letter among the members of the 
Deputation. 

I am, my dear Nawab Saheb 
Sincerely yours 

4/i&, October^ 1906 Aga Khan 

P. S , — I further suggest that if any of the members 
of the committee be absent or unable to give proper at- 
tention the other members should act without consulting 
him. However, this should not mean his resignation 
but only his inability to be of service for the time being. 
Such an absent or indisposed member unless directly 
asked to resign or himself resigns will continue to be a 
permanent member of the Committee. 


Aga Khan 

The task of preparing the address was entrusted 
to Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk and Syed Hasan Bilgraini. 
It took a long time to decide the points and to pre- 
pare the address and so much secrecy was main- 
tained that in spite of the best efforts of the Hindus, 
no copy of it was available before its presentation. 
The second difficulty was die pressing of the de- 
mand regarding the partition of Bengal. Nawab- 
SamiullaH Khan and Mr. Nawab Ali ChoudEhri 
were insisting that this point should be definitdy 
incorporated and threatened that in case the re- 
quest was not acceeded to, Bengal would non- 
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co-opetate the Deputation. On the other hand 
the late Mian Mond. Shafi and Jifttice Shahdin 
were pressing that no controversial matter be 
included and any departure from this policy would 
mean the cessation of the Punjab, while Nawab 
Saheb was of the opinion that instead of launching 
any bitter attack on the activities of the sister com- 
munity, they should present our own demands 
and confine themselves to the grievances. A 
meeting was convened at Lucknow to approve 
of the draft of the address. The controversy 
over the question of the partition of Bengal was 
amicably settled. The next difficulty was about the 
selection of the members forming the deputation 
and its leaders. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk asked 
the members to leave the matter to him, which was 
finally agreed upon. H. H. the Aga Khan was 
selected to lead the deputation. His absence from 
the country was another impediment, but happily 
the news was received that he was on his way to 
China, and was to land at Colombo. On the con- 
firmation of this news, Nawab Saheb sent a very 
lengthy cablegram to H. H. the Aga Khan asking 
him to come to India and assume the role of leader- 
ship assigned to him. His Highness readily agreed 
and arrived at Simla just on the eve of the presenta- 
tion of the address. It was at his Si^gestion that 
the demand fiat the establishment of the MusBm 
University was finally incorporated, in spite of the 
&ctt that the address to be presented had already 
been, submitted to His Esc^ency the Vicerpy. 
Na'srab Mohsin-ul-Mulk further tried that the 
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bexs die deputation should individually meet the 
Vicetoy. But His Excellency had no time at his 
dteposal and the members could not avail of the 
opportunity. It is significant that nowhere did 
Nawab Saheb mention that he had taken the chief 
initiative in the matter or was the secretary of the 
Deputation. When Colonel Dunlop-Smith wanted 
to arrange an interview for Nawab Saheb, he 
refused on the plea that the feelings of the test of 
die members would be injured, and it was at his 
suggestion that a party at the Viceregal Lodge was 
arranged wherein the members met the Viceroy in- 
dividually and in a short time fully expressed their 
personal views. The address presented on this 
occasion is a memorable one, for the demand for 
separate electorate was put forth which was con- 
craed after much wrangling and is still a bone of 
contention between the two nations and to which 
Muslims even today attach the greatest impor- 
tance. 

The Deputation itself was the most influential 
and representative body of Mohammadans which 
had ever approached the Government of India. 
That thirty-six members represented every province 
and every class of the educated Muslim community 
mtablished that the Muslims were unanimous in 
securing the representation of Muslims and their 
dj^ts and privileges and above all, the reco^tion 
of their claims as a separate nation. The editorial 
comments of the various papers in England showed 
that ^ou^ the general opinion of the public in 
England was choc of ignorance of the cmiditions 
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under which Muslims were labouring, was not 
devoid of sympathy for the Muslims. 

After this exchange of views Nawab Viqar-ul- 
Mulk decided to convene a meeting of the leading 
Musalmans of India and the other representative 
organiaations at Dacca where a large concourse 
of the leading Mohammadans was expected to 
meet and deliberate on educational problems in 
the All India Educational Conference. Taking 
advantage of this, the Hon’ble Nawab Salimullah 
Bahadur of Dacca circulated a tentative scheme for 
the formation of a confederacy and invited the opi- 
nion of a large number of leaders amongst the Mo- 
hammadans. 

In response to the circular letter of Nawab of 
Dacca a large number of letters were received £tom 
men of note among the Musalmans. 

Some expressing general S3rmpathy with ihe 
movement, others offering detailed opinions cm 
the many points raised in the scheme, and some 
others leaving the settlement of the details tDl 
after discussion at Dacca on Dec. 50. Several 
hundred gentlemen assembled at Daoia to ti^e 
part in the discussion, where thousands had come 
ftom the province of Eastern Bengal its^. This 
is the bdet history of the political movement which 
culminated in the formation of the.All India Mul- 
lim League On 30th December, 1906. The pro- 
ceedings of the first meeting presided by Nawib 
Viqar-m-Mulk are full of interest. 

The first resolution moved by the Nawab 
Datxxi runs as follows: 
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Resolved that this mecdog composed of Musalmans 
from all parts of India assembled at Dacca decide that a 
Political Association be formed, styled All India Mus- 
lim League, for the furtherance of the following objects: — 

(a) To promote, among the Musalmans of India, 
feelings of loyalty to the British Government and to 
remove any misconception that may arise as to the 
intention of Government with regard to any of the 
measures. 

(b) To protect and advance the political rights and 
interests of the Musalmans of India and to respectfully 
represent their needs and aspirations to the Govern- 
ment. 

(r) To prevent the rise among the Musalmans of 
In^, of any feeling of hostility towards other commu- 
nities without prejudice to the other aforementioned 
objects of the League. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, 
Sh. Abdullah and Maulana Mohammad Ali sup- 
ported the resolution. 

Thus the foundation of the All-India Muslim 
League was laid which today claims to represent the 
Musalmans of the country, and which claim no 
serious thinking Musalrnan can deny nor any 
other person of whatever persuasion challenge with 
justice and equanimity. 



CHAPTER V 


MUSLIM LEAGUE FROM 1907 ONWARD 

Thiity-fout years have rolled by since the All 
India Muslim Lea^e was founded at Dacca. Dur- 
ing this long period it has covered several stages 
in the course of India's national evolution. What- 
ever differences may have arisen in its councils in 
later ^ears, its programme of early years was almost 
unanimously approved of by all shades of public 
opinion in In<ua. The one point on which every 
one seemed to have agreed was the importance of 
the introduction of separate electorates as an 
essential principle in any constitutional advance- 
ment of the country. The discussions which took 
place before the Government of India accqited this 
principle, clearly ^ow that the Muslims as a body 
were determined to assert themselves as a sqiaxate 
nation in this country and were not prepared to 
play the second fiddle. The events of the closing 
years of the last century and the beginning of the 
present strengthened the ccmvictiop ffiat me Mua>’ 
almans fiulea to win over the good-will of their 
Hindu brethren. Mr. Tilak's proj^ganda was 
largely responsible for the antagonism between 
the two major communities of India whidi existB 
today. Postenty cannot regard him as a naddn 
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builder. His onslaught in Poona upon Ranade, 
his alliance with the bigots of ordiodo:^, his appeals 
to popular superstition in th^ new Ganpati cele- 
brations, to racial fanaticism in the “Anti-0)w- 
Killing Movement,’* his gymnastic societies, his 
pteacmng in favour of physical training, and last 
but not kast his control of the press and the note 
of personal violence which he imparted to news- 
papers, from the progressive stages of a highly 
organised campaign which has served as a model 
to the apostles of anti-Muslim feeling all over India. 
By denouncing every Hindu who supported the 
introduction m the Age of Consent bill which was 
intended to mitijgate the evils of Hindu Child Mar- 
ria^ and by his literary excursions into the field 
(rf Vedantism with the brothers Natu, he won the 
support of conservative orthodoxy. He carried 
his propaganda into the schools and colle|;es in the 
teem of me Moderate party, and, proclaraed that 
unless th^ learnt to employ force, the Hindus 
must expect to be impotent wimesses of the gradual 
down-fim of all their ancient institutions. With this 
view, he proceeded to organise gymnastic socie- 
ties in which physical training and me use of more 
or less primitive weapons were taught, in order 
to develop me martial instincts of the rising genera- 
tion. Sir Valentine Chirol sums up me position 
thus: 

If amon^t many Brahmans of Mahataahtta hatted 
of the Bntidi is the dominant passion, atnongsttfae 
Mahiatta population at large, whatever diete is of 
facial and: teSgious jealousy, is mainly dkected ■gffr** 
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the Mohatnmadans In 1893, some riots in Bombay 

of a mote severe character th^ usual gave Tilak an 
opportunity of broadening the new movcsment by enlist- 
ing in its support the old Anti-Mohammadan feeling 
01 the people. He not only convoked popular meetings 
in which ^ fiery eloquence denounced the Moham- 
madans as the sworn foes of Hinduism but he started 
an organisation known as the Anti-Cow killing Socie- 
ty/’ which was intended and regarded as a direct provo- 
cation to the Mohammadans, who, like ourselves, think 
it no sacrilege to eat beef. In vain did liberal Hindus 
topeal to him to desist from these infiammatory methods. 
Tl^ir appeals had no effect upon him, and merely served 
his purpose by undermining the little authority they still 
possessed. Government md forbidden Hindu proces- 
sions to play music whilst passing in front of Moham- 
madan mosques, as this was a fertile cause of riotous 
afEtays. 

Tilak not only himself protested against this 
“interference with the liberties of the people/^ but 
insisted that the Sarvajanik Sabha should identify 
itself with the “national” cause and memorialize 
Government for the removal of a^rohibition so 
offensive to Hindu sentiment. The Moderates 
hesitated, but were overawed by popular clamour 
and the threats of the Tilak press. Tilak could 
not have devised a more popular move than when 
he set himself to organise annual festivals in honour 
of Ganesh, known as Ganapad celebrations, and to 
found in all the chief centres of the Deccan C^apati 
societies, ea^ with its “mela” or choir recruited 
among his youthful bands of ^mnasts. These 
festivals gave occasion for theatrical petformances 
and edigious songs in which the legends of Hbidii 
6 
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nnrtboloCT wete skilfully exploited to sdt up bitted 
ci die “foieignet” and mlecmi, tbe tetm employed 
fbt “foteignet” applied equally to Europeans and 
to Mohanunadans as well as for tumultuous pro- 
cessions only too well calculated to provoke a^ys 
with the Mohammadans and with the police, which 
in turn led to judicial proceedings, that served as a 
fresh excuse for noisy protests and inflammatory 
pleadings. With the Ganapati celebrations the 
area of Tilak’s propaganda was widely increased. 
But the movement had yet to be given a form which 
should direcdv appeal to fighting instincts of the 
Mahrattas ana stimulate active msaflectioa by re- 
viving memories of olden times when under 
Shivaii’s leadership they had rolled back the tide of 
Musalman conquest and created a Mahratta 
Empire of their own. The legends of Shivaji's 
prowess still lingered in Maharashtra, where the 
battlemented strongholds which he built crown 
many a precipitous crag of the Deccan highlands. 
In a valley oelow Partabgath the spot is still 
shown where Shivaji induced the Mohammadan 
general, A&al Khan, to meet him in peacdEul 
conference half-way between the contending 
armies, and, as he bent down to greet his) guest, he 
plunged into his bowels the fiunous “tigei^ claw,” 
a hooked gauntlet of steel, while the Mahratta 
forces sprang out of ambush and cut the Moham- 
madan army to pieces. But if Shivaji’s memory 
still Uved, it bdonged to a past which was 
practically dead and gone. Tilak,nowev^ brou^ 
^vajl to the forefront and set in motkm a great 
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“national*’ propaganda which culminated in 
1 895 y in the celebration at all the chief centres 


of Brahman activity in the Deccan of Shivaji’s 
reputed birthday, the principal commemoration 
being held under Tilak’s own presidency at 
Raignar, where the Mahratta chieftain had himself 
been crowned. What was the purpose and signi- 
ficance of this movement may be gathered 
from a Sloka or sacred poem improvised on this 
occasion by one of Tilak’s disciples who was soon 
to acquire sinister notoriety. Not actuated by 
another desire except to injure the Muslim senti- 
ments, Tilak in a speech justified the murder of 
A&al Khan, exonerating the murder on the 
plea that his act was above reproach and “such 
persons arc above the common principle of morali- 
ty.” “It was in a praiseworthy object that he mur- 
dered Afzal Khan for the good of others,” re- 
counted Tilak, and further remarked: 


If thieves enter our house and we have not strength 
to dthre them out, should we not without hesitation 
shut them in and burn them alive ? God has conferred 
on the mUfhbas no grant of Hindustan inscribed ott 
imperishable brass. Shivaji strove to drive them forth 
out of the lard of his birth, but he was guiltless of the 
sin of covetousness. Do not circumscribe vour vision 
like frogs in a well. Rise above the IHsnaf Code into 
the rarefied atmosphere of thd' sacled hha§wed Giia 
and consider the action of the great man. 


In the tefiiceted blaze of this apotheosis of 
Shivaji, Tilak stood forth as the appointed lead^ 
of the ^'nation/’ He was the triumphant cbanqiiati 
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of Hindu otthodozy, the High priest of Ganesh, 
rile inspired pr(»het of a new “nationalism,” which 
in the name of Shivaji would cast out the hated 
tnlechhas and restore glories of Mahratta history. 
Tilak’s influence was rapidly extending far beyond 
Poona and Deccan. He had associated himself 
with the Indian National Congress and he was 
secretary of the standing committee for the Deccan. 
His Congress work had brought him into contact 
with the politicians of other provinces, and upon 
none did nis teachings and his example produce so 
deep an impression as upon the emotional Bengalees. 
He had not the gift of sonorous eloquence which 
they possess, and he never figured conspicuously 
as an orator at the annual session of the ingress. 
But his calculating resourcefulness and his indomi- 
table energy, even his masterfulness, impressed 
them all the more, and in the two memorable ses- 
sions held at Benares in 1905, andin Calcuttaini^ofi, 
when the agitation over the partition of Bengal 
was at its height, his was the dominant personality, 
not at the tribune, but in the lobbies. He had been 
one of the first champions of Swadeshi as an eco- 
nomic weapon in the struggle against British rule 
nnd he saw in the adoption of the boycott, with all 
riie lawlessness which it involved, an unprecedented 
opportunity of stimulating the active forces of 
disaffection. Mr. Surenmranath Banerjee, who 
subsequently fell out with Tilak, haa at first 
moddled hu propaganda very largely upon that 
of the Deccan l^er. Not only did he tty to intro- 
duce into Bengal the singulaify inappropriate cult 
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of Shivaji, but he was cleatly inspited by Tilak’s 
methods in placing the Swadeshi boycott in Bengal 
under the special patronage of so popular a deity as 
the “terrible Goddess” Kali. Tilsik was for a consi- 
derable time an orbit round whom many prominent 
figures moved and the Congress drew its inspira- 
tion. That Tilak was intensely nationalistic in his 
views but he recognised the limitation of the age, 
IS the tribute paid to him by Dr. Pattabhi. How 
far Tilak can be considered a patriarch in the ^ght 
of the facts enumerated is left to the judgment of 
an impartial mind. 

^ter a dispassionate study of aU the activities 
of Mr. Tilak one really feels constrained to appre- 
ciate the contention that “Tilak’s supreme consi- 
deration was th^ nation and its up-building.” 
From the Deccan as we have already seen in nis 
relations with the Indian National G>ngress, his 
influence was projected far and wide. His prestige 
as a Brahman of the Brahmans and a piUar cu ortho- 
doxy in spite of the latitude of the views which he 
sometimes expressed in regard to the depressed 
caste had increased with the people. His appeal 
to the Hindus was two-fold. He taught them on 
the one hand that India and especially Maharashtra, 
the land of the Mahrattas had been happier and 
better and more prosperous tiqdet Hmdu Raj 
than it had ever been or could ever be under the 
rule of the alien “demons.” On the other hand, 
he hdd out to them the prospect that, if powet 
were once restored to the Brahm^ who had alreai^ 
leaxnt all that there was of good to be learnt from 
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tbe Tlnglish, the Golden Age 'would tetutn for 
gods and men. That Tilak himself hardlj believed 
m the possibility of ovetthio'wing British rule is 
mote than probable, though one of his organs 
blurted it out. “If the British yield all power to 
us and retained only nominal control, we may 
yet be friends.” All the lawless activities, even 
murders were supported by Mr. Tilak for his cult 
was that of Shivaji Maharaj, and in the light he 
viegged his conduct as being above reproach. 

For some time past the influence of Tilak and 
his irreconcilable school had been projected firom 
the Deccan into Bengal and nowhere did it make 
itself so rapidly felt as in the press. “Aryavarta for 
the Aryans” was the war-cry of these zealots, half- 
flmatics, half-patriots, whose mysticism found in 
Ae sacred story of the Bhagavat Gita — ^not only the 
character of India’s independence but the jusd- 
ficadon of the most -violent means to harass the 
government. The net result of all this was that 
the orthodoxy recovered ground, and Brahmanism 
was not slow to show how potent it still is even in 
Bengal when it appealed to the supersddons of the 
masses. In one form or another a new spMt had 
spread like wild fire amoi^ the students and other 
classes of people. The ingress identified itself 
widi the parddon agitadon started in Bengal. 

The parddon was done -with a -view to pro- 
mote administtadve efficiency. After a carefiil 
examinadon the merits and demerits die 
scheme lasting for over two years, the parddoft 
was caeded out. The Eastern districts winch were 
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included in the new ptovince and which had been 
hitherto lamentably neglected enormously gained 
by the change. It was also an act of jusdce to the 
large Mohammadan majority who received but 
scanty consideration from Calcutta. The parddon 
was a signal for an agitadon by the Hindus who were 
hit hard and whose domtnadon received a setback. 
What all the smouldering discontent, all the reac- 
donary disaffecdon centred in Calcutta read into the 
Parddon was a direct attack upon the primacy of 
the educated classes that had made CalcuttSf the 
capital of the Bengalee “nadon.” Monster de- 
monstradons were organised and wildest reports 
were sedulously disseminated amongst the rural 
People were told that Parddon was 
the ‘Wrible goddess,” Kali. The cry 
of Swadeshi was coupled with that of Bande Mataram 
and all this was being done by the support of the 
Congress. The cry of Boycott was raised and a 
closer co-operadon and contact between the fofices 
of unrest in Deccan and Bengal was evident. The 
movement was placed under the special patronage 
of KaU and vows were administered to the large 
crowds in the foure-courts of her great temple at 
Calcutta and in her various shrines w over Bengal. 


population, 
an insult to 


The religious character with which the leadra 
sought to invest the boycott propaganda showed 
howfiucrenioved was the Swade^ Movement which 
the leaders of &e agitadon preached £com a mete 
innntxnt economic propaganda for the furtherance 
of nad^ industries in the promotion and process 
of whim was hidden Indu’s economic s^vatioou 
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The Hinda leaders made desperate attempts to 
enlist the support of the Mohammadans, and Mr. 
Gokhale tried to delude the public mind by his 
remarks in his presidential adocess to the G^ngress 
in 190;, to the effect that the Mohammadans were 
with them, but Mohammadans as a whole knew 
the meaning of partition and of the agitation 
against it. In the Deccan the cult of Shivaji as the , 
epic hero of Mahratta history was intelligible 
enough but in Bengal his name had been a bogey. 
To i<fcntify the cause of nationalism with the cult of 
the Mahratta warrior-king, was not the way to win 
over the Mohammadan support in Eastern Bengal. 
The Muslims as a community had everything 
to gain and nothing to loose by the Partition. Law- 
lessness and sedition accompanied by murderous 
assaults were openly preached and those resorting 
to them were hailed as martyrs. The fttitude of the 
Hindus towards the Mohammadans of the Eastern 
Bengal after the Partition had shown how they 
resented the position that the creation of the new 
province gave to Muslim element. Die whole 
tendency of die Hindu social, religious and polidcal 
revivalism during the last thirty years had been 
c^nsistendy And-Mohammadan. Some of the 
more libem and moderate Hindu leaders no doubt 
honesdy believed and even tried to secure for the 
evoludon of a real Indian nadon, representadve 
both of the Mohammadans and the Hindus, and 
they tried dieir level best to devise a formula 
in which the racial and religious differences may 
be sunk but they were the leaders who^e following 
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was waning. The Muslims wete sotely disappointed 
and had given up all hopes of even a tempotaty 
alliance. Tliey had seen the constant exhottations 
of the Hindu Nationalist Ptess that the youth of 
India must prepare for the coming Kali incarna- 
tion of Vishnu when the mhehha that is, the Muslim 
would be driven out of India. The attitude of the 
Hindus towards the Mohammadans of the Eastern 
Bengal is particularly worth mentioning, when 
after the partition they had shown by their behanout 
that they resented the position which the creation 
of the new province gave to the Muslim element. 
In every Government office, in every profession, 
the Hindus were binding themselves closer and 
closer together against uieir Mohammadan col- 
leagues. The fault of the Mohammadans was that 
they had refused to join in the boycott of the British 
goods. The Hindus adopted a policy of isolation 
and decided not to deal with Mohammadan shops 
and not to trade with Mohammadan merchants. 
Muslims felt that while the Government in India 
was British in spirit as well as in name, there were 
indications that in the future it might gradually 
become Hindu in fact, though the British form 
might remain. 

The Mussalmans were on the horns of a 
dilemma. They neither trusted lihe«Hindus nor the 
British. The British people had reduced them to an 
abject position and as Sir Valentine Qiirol discussing 
Muslim point of view mentions that, “as a matter 
of fact, British rule has in many ways worked out to 
the relative detriment of Mohammadan influence 
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and to the greatet advantage of the Hindus.*’ They 
had seen timt they were being driven out from every 
position of trust and responsibility. In Bengal 
alone where the Muslims were in majority, die 
Hindus held larger number of appointments under 
Government as against the 141 held by the 
Mohammadans. In the Central Provinces, 359 as 
against 75. In Bombay the Hindus held 266 as 
against 23 held by Mohammadans. 

The Muslims could hardly be reconciled to 
the position. The announcement of the partition 
was welcomed by the Muslims but to the l^dus it 
came as a bomb-shell. There cannot be a greater 
colossal perversion of facts, a greater misrepresenta- 
tion of the situation than Surendranath Bancrjee’s 
statement when discussing the partition and the 
causes of its opposition he expressed the opinion 
that, the Mussalmans were a party to the agitation 
which the Hindus of Bengal had started against 
this administrative measure. The underlying idea 
of all Hindu activities was to coerce the govern- 
ment to such an extent that the measure be annulled. 
The Swadeshi movement was started with the same 
object in view. The plea that it was started with a 
view to help the indigenous industries or to solve 
the question is contradicted by the very wording of 
the resolution adopted in tine Town Hall wmch 
says that "^the purchase of British manufactures is 
to be abstained as long as a partition agitation is 
not witihdrawn.” 
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Bande-Matram 

The song of Bande-Matram was adopted as a 
national song by these agitators who daimed to 
damoui for £e union between the .Hindus and Mus- 
lims. In our recent times, much controversy raged 
round this Anti-Muslim song; yet the Congress is 
not prepared to take note of Muslim's opposition. 
Sir Verney Lovett in his history of the Indian 
Nationalist Movement says: 

Another device to which they (Bengalee Hindus) 
resorted was borrowed from Europe. Years before a 
Bengali named Benkim Chandra had written a novel 
based on incursions by some bands of Sanyas! fanati- 
cal Hindu banditti, who in the year 177a, after a severe 
famine, had decended on Bengal, their ranks swollen by 
a crowd of starving peasants, and had obtained tempo- 
rary successes against some Government levies under 
British officers. The novel contained a song which 
was adopted as a Marseillaise by the anti-Putitionists, 
and has since become famous as “Bunde-Matram.** — 

Hail, Mother-land From the context in the novel 

it seems that the Sanyasi’s appeal was rather to his 
mother’s land, the land of Mother Kali, than to his 
mother land. 

**Bunde-Matram,” and other effiisions of a mote 
militant character were eagerly taken up by the masses 
of Hindu youths who thronged the numerous schools 
and colleges in Bengal under noM y discontented teachers. 
Indeed it was to enlist these fahile recruits that the 
Calcutta leaders addressed their main efibrts. 

One £uls to undetstand even at this late hoot 
how a parddon based on puidy administtadve 
teasiHis could be consideted to nave matted the 
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oadonal growth. The Nationalism which was {nit 
forward was unabashed Hindu nationalism. The 
Swadeshi movement was started for the Hindus, 
who did not like the Partition. The very fact that 
the day the partition was effected was observed as a 
day of National mourning and the ceremonies 
which attended its observance show that the move- 
ment was strictly confined to the Hindus only. 
Mr. Banerjee describes them in his book thus: 

The programme of mourning was fixed in consol- 
tation with the mofussil leaders, and was widely circu- 
lated. There was to be (i) The Rakhi Bandhan cere- 
mony — the red band of brotherly union was to be 
tied round the wrists of all whom we welcomed 
as brothers. It was to be the revival of an ancient 
Indian custom, and was to be emblematic of the 
new brotherly bond between the sundered province 
and old Bengal. ( 2 ) The i6th of October was to 
be observed as a day of fasting. The domestic 
hearth was not to be lit; food was not to be 
cpoked except for the sick and the invalid; die shops 
were to be closed, business was to be suspended; people 
were to walk bare-footed, and bathe in the C^ges 
'in the early morning hours for purposes of purification. 
It was a self-denying ordinance, but it was cheerfully 
accepted, and, as the sequel showed, the heart and soid 
of the nation were in it. 

By these activities it must be dear to any one 
that the Hindu feelings were being worked up and 
this was the signal of a great catastrophe which came 
too soon in the Eastern Bengal in the form of Hindu- 
Muslim riots. The Government took a strong 
attitude and tried to suppress them but the un- 
ruly dement who was constantly being appealed 
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and stitted up by catchwotds and cheap slogans, 
lost all sense of ptopottion and disciunination. 
The feeling of antagonism between the Hindus and 
Mohammadans grew stronger from day to day. 
The whole of Muslim India was deeply affected 
by these occurrences as they could well read the 
meaning of these moves. It was, therefore, a natural 
reaction to this very agitation that when in 1906, 
Lord Motley announced the formation of a com- 
mittee of His Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council with a view to discuss further reform 
scheme, the Muslims considered it necessary to 
put their claims for their recognition as a separate 
nation, with their separate ^ture and separate 
interests. 

The formation of the Muslim League at Dacca 
was the first step towards that higher goal of uni- 
fication and of the gradual development of a sense 
of political realities the growth of which the events 
in Bengal had accelerated. The progress can best 
be judged by the events. After the formation of die 
All Inma Muslim League at Dacca, Mussalmans as a 
body pooled up their entire energies in strengthen- 
ing their organisation far and wide. In 1905, the 
Congress had adopted self-government as its goal 
but the adoption of the resoludon was a sort of 
compromise arrived at between the moderate and 
advanced secdons of the Congress. The desire 
on both sides to find a common denominator in a 
nebulous formula which each could intet|ttet 
according to die time, and its own desires resulted 
in its ^pdng the self-government resoludon. 
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Hie wotd ‘Swataj’ or seif-tule seems to have been 
disooveted as a means of piesendng the political 
aspitadons of Indian nadonidism in the form least 
liray to alarm Englishmen, “specially those who 
do not cate or wish to look below the surface 
and whose sympathies are readily won by any catch- 
word that app^s to the sentimental liberalism.” 
Swaraj or colonial self-government represoits the 
minimum that was to sadsfy Indian Nadonalists of 
those da^rs. It was only by pledging to this word 
of Swaraj that the Indian Nadoim Congress could 
secure a semblance of unity in the vanous tanks and 
files of its followers. The Mussalmans were not 
to be deluded or to be entrapped by these words 
which did not come out from the depth of their 
heart and for which the Hindu India was not pre- 
pared to suffer. The general public was not yet 
prepared to pay the sacrifice entailed in achieving 
the objecdve. The policy of the Congress ftom 
the beginning has been to pitch its demand very 
high. 

The adopdon of the resoludon had another 
meaning behind it which Lady Minto mendons in 
her memoirs: 

Antipathy to <he pattition was originally grounded in 
Hindu^uslims and not Indian-British antagonism but 
political agitators obscured this issue and nnscrupul- 
ously used this source of unrest to serve their own ends. 

Lord Minto in a letter to the Secretary of State 
remarked about the condidons ptevailing in Bengal 
thus: 
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In Beng^ the condition of efiuts is dissgteeahle but 
the agitation there has to a great extent changed its 
character and consists of bad feelings between Mo- 
hammadans and Hindus which may at any moment 
bring about serious riots. 

The Muslim League in its vety first session at 
Dacca gave a serious warning to the Government 
that in case the partition was annulled, the Muslims 
all over India would view it with great alarm. The 
Partition question became a question of life and 
death for the Muslims of Eastern Bengal.' The 
Muslims gained their lost position and prestige by 
the partition measure, and its annulment was sure 
to take away all those privileges. From all this 
it must be clear to any impartid observer that the 
agitation started after the partition of Bengal 
seriously affected the relations of the Hindus and 
the Muslims. The Congress by allying itself with 
the agitators left no alternative for me Muslim 
I^gue but to take up the Muslim cause. The one 
was striking at the very root and foundation of the 
Muslims; the other was trying to put them on a 
footing of «}uality. The MusBm L^gue had thus 
to accept the challenge of the Congress. The work 
started at Dacca was pushed with great force. At 
Karachi its constitution was accented by the 
representatives who gathered there ftmn afl over the 
country. A London branch with *Mr. Saed Amir 
AH was subseqoentty estabUshed and the League 
decided to he^ it financially. The formation di 
sttdh an otganisatioii was essential, for the Congress 
used to send its periodical deputarioos to Eng la n d 
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and the Bdtish statesmen had no other means to 
find out the true feelings and the true state of affairs 
existing in India except either through the official 
channd or through contact with such persons who 
went there in the guise of the representatives of 
the people. Such exchange of views and discus- 
sions greatly helped the Congress. The Mussal- 
mans could not accuse those British statesmen who 
sympathised with the Congress demands for thev 
did not know the other side of the picture. Nawao 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk had rendered a distinct service to 
the Muslim nation, for **he it was who engineered 
the present Mohammadan deputation,” wrote 
Lady Minto. Nobody can dispute that if Simla 
deputation had not been organised and as a conse- 
quence of it the Muslim League Jiad not come into 
existence the interest of the Muslims would have 
been always at the mercy of those who would have 
never cared to represent them. Not many days 
had passed after the demand of the Muslims for 
their appointment in the higher services of the 
Government, that the Honourable Maulvi Sycd 
Karamat Husain and Saed Sharfuddin and Shah 
Din were appointed judges of the High Court of 
Allahabad, Calcutta and the Punjab respectively 
and after a few days Syed Husain Bilgrami was 
wpointed the member of the Secretary of State’s 
^undl. Hie Muslim League then submitted its 
own views on the Government despatch on the 
reform scheme. The question of the appointment 
of an a^sory council was much applauded and 
appreciated The Muslim Les^ue also accepted the 
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principle of official majori^ in the Imperial G^uncil 
for some time to come. As regards the Provincial 
Councils, the League demanded the allocation of 
seats to the Musliim in excess of their population as 
well as the right to elect their own representatives. 
They further demanded the introduction of the 
principle of separate electorate in the Municipal 
and District Boards. At a time when the country 
was seriously considering the constitutional 
problems, the Bengali-Hindus were engrossed in 
most abominable kind of agitation which had 
definitely taken a shape of anarchism. Bombs were 
thrown, revolver shots were fired and the peace and 
tranquillity of the country was disturbed for the 
simple fact that the Hindu sentiments were injured 
on account of the justice done to the Muslims. The 
more the Hindus agitated the more vehement was 
the Muslim demand for the separate electorate. 
The events justified their claims and no argument 
could corivince them otherwise. 

The Muslim League was founded at a time 
when Eastern Bengal was passing through one of 
the severest crises which the Mussalmans had to 
face since the commencement of the British rule 
in this country. Nawab Salimullah Khan said, “The 
sense of a copamon danger threatening our very 
existence as a community, and Immtetnt pedl 
to which our rights and liberties were exposed, 
made us close up our ranks and take counsel of ffie 
veteran leaders of Muslim thought all over India.*^ 
The League which came into existence at such 'a 
critical period was faced with a piquant situation. 

7 
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On one side xm the question of secuting a ptopet 
place for the Muslims in the coming tefotms, on 
the othet was the question of the partition of Bengal. 
The League made no secret of its views on the pard- 
tion. Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhry, in a spirited 
speech in the League Session replied to those who 
wanted its annulment. Questioning the sup- 
porters of the Anti-pardtion movement, he asked: 

ft. 

But what are the arguments against the Partition ? 
Up to now the stock argument with the anti-partition- 
ists has been the mere sentimental one — that it divides 
the Bengal Hindu race— could not the Bengalee Musal- 
mans say the same thing ? Could not the Musalmans 
too, cry ^at the partition has divided the Ben^ Musal- 
mans into two different provincial areas ? Could not 
the Punjab Musalmans, in like manner, say that the 
creation of the Frontier Proviltee diVides them into 
two different political divisions; could not, 1 ask, the 
Mohammadans of Upper India similarly eomplain that 
the Punjab and the United Provinces break up a poless 
homogeneous people into two different, ||pliti<|jd and 
administrative areas ? 

Could not the Musalmans have raised the standard 
of revolt when Delhi, Karnal and GurffiK>n districts 
were transferred to the Punjab Province? Could not 
similarly the Beharis threaten disturbance because 
they have been included in the Bengal adminis- 
tration ? Assam was separated in 1874 from Bengal 
and inade into a separate province in reSflistribution of 
1905, if had to revert to the old order of being mixed up 
with Bengal. 1 must say. Gentlemen, that the enuncia- 
tion of su^ a doctrine it ^e enunciation of a dangerous 
principle in the governance of a country like India. 

As a result of Hindu activities the feelings 
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between the two communities wctc very much 
strained. At such a juncture Mr. Gokhale took 
upon himself the self-denying ordinance to create 
once again a harmonious and cordial atmosphere 
between the Muslims and the Hindus. His raorts 
in this direction, therefore, need careful considera- 
tion. Mr. Gokhale found a ready response from 
the Muslim leaders. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk in- 
vited him to AJigarh and in his address to the 
Aligarh studehts ne appealed to the Mussalmans 
at large to come to terms with the Hindus. Nawab 
Viqar-ul-Mulk on behalf of the Muslims soon 
after in an address to the students of Aligarh 
explained the reasons for adopting the parti^at 
policy by the Muslims and clarified the whole 
position. He said: 

To my mind it appears that Congress has already^ 
chalked out in its future programme, those ordeals 
which it has to perform, and it is slowly proceeding point 
by point on the lines of that programme, constructing 
its huge edifice on the patterns and designs which its 
so-called great architects have mapped out. They 
want to consolidate their political strength day by day, 
achieve representative government by virtue of their 
organised agitations. They have established this order 
from the lowest Municipal Board to Viceroy’s Council 
and in this way they want to Imve a^resenlitive govern- 
ment, where ^e voice of tha country be cepresented by 
the majority, members may be elected on majority basis,, 
the legislation of the country may be in their hi^s, ia 
fret the entire administration may be gradually trans- 
ferred to the people in xnajodty of tjiis country^ And 
frien the pioneers of this great movement very me^^ly teU 
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aMussalmanthatallhis schdme is towards the advance- 
ment and betterment of the country, that the good and 
welfiue of the whole country is highest ideology and 
aspiration and that they have not started the move- 
ment in the interest of any particular community, they 
have not raised their voice tor supporting the cause of 
any special group. Why then should not the Mussal- 
mans appreciate their sincerity and spirit of mutual 
regard and join their voices with ours for a noble cause and 
strengthen our cry ? Why should they not support us ? 
But Oh, the Muslim youth of India. It is all a mirage, 
a policy of destruction for our community. And I 
should not hesitate an inch in giving full expression to 
my feelings for the interest and welfiue of my dear com- 
munity, that if we fail to understand this disillusionment 
and do not remove this magic veil from our eyes, that 
if we willingly take part in this movement and act on 
this sugar-coated advice, our entire community will be 
involved in such a mesh of circumstances, that huge 
dangers in the shape of hanging rocks will lean on our 
heads in future ready to fall and crush our entire national 
existence. Our culture and civilisation shall to dust, 
our objectives shall be lost in the air. Similarly if we have 
self-government in this country, where the representa- 
tives of people ate elected on maiori^ basis, and the 
Muslim interests are left unsafeguarded in the legislation 
of the country because the representatives of the people 
in majority will make the Jiaws of the country, the result 
will M that the entire good and benefit of ^e election 
S3rstem of government will be monopolised by the 
majori^ pft^9 and the minorities will heavily suffer. 
It will he the domination of majority over the minority, 
one ^e ruler, the other ruled, and the effect of this 
majority domination will have its repurcussion on all 
the departments of the life. 

Lofid Salisbury had* caressed the same ideas 
when be opposea Lotd Cross’s Indian Council 
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Bill wherein he remarked : “The principle of 
election of Government by r»resentation was not 
an Eastern idea and that it dia not fit in Eastern 
tradition or Eastern mind.” 

The Muslim League after careful and serious 
deliberations made it a matter of life and death for 
the Mussalmans to acquire a separate electorate 
for the Muslims and all their efforts were directed 
towards it. For the Home Govenunent it was 
difficult to understand such a type of representation. 
There were long and anxious exchange of views 
between the Indian Government and the Home 
Government. For an Englishman it was difficult 
to visualixe that India is a land of different nationali* 
ties. On the other hand, the Congress was much 
perturbed over this demand of the Muslims. All 
their efforts to trap in the Muslims in their fold had 
proved abortive, apd in spite of the exhorta- 
tions of the late Mr. Baoruddin-Tayyabji and 
Mr. Rahmat Ullah Sayani, the Muslims kept tibem- 
selves aloof from the Congress deliberations. 

The “Nationalism in danger” raised from the 
Congress platform had no clurm for die Mussal- 
mans. The Muslims realised that no demand which 
is not backed up by th^ublic opinion, could have 
any dumce of success. Thes^pce, ^eyhad departed 
from the traditional policy oTtem^uning aloof fixim 
any kind of political agitation. The raucated dus 
was now well prepared to steer the ship of Muslim 
fate. The whole country was in the grip of 
constitutiotial %ht. The curtain was lifted and 
the reform scheme as thrashed out after a caxelol 
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and anxious exchange of views between Simla 
and White Hall was made public. The Muslim 
League which had gatheted sufficient strength 
examined these proposals at its Session at Amritsar 
in 1908. 

Mr. Ali Imam, the president of the League, in 
recounting the whole drcumstances under which 
the Muslims were forced to put the demand for 
separate electorate, made a whole survey of the 
situation and his own reflections on the strained 
teladon between the two communities are wdl 
worthy of consideration. 

llie London branch of the Muslim League 
then took up all the important matters in its hwd 
and submitted many representations to the British 
Government. Just after the session in India the 
All India Muslim League Brwch presented an 
address to Lord Motley, in wlpch the demand for 
the separate electorate was reiterated aM em- 
phasised. 

Just after this, unfortunately a rift was a wjbe d 
owing to somewhat changed circumstances. Mr. 
Syed Ali Imam after meeting with Mr. Gokhale 
has published a long statement in which he 
o^ressed views which were somewhat at variance 
with those formerly expressed at the Amritsar 
Session. Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk took it as a chal- 
lenging atdtude of Mr. Ali Imam. It was fortunate 
that the controversy ended with that. 

As a r(^t of all this agitadon, representadon 
and erotession of views the Muslim dnnands were 
ooncec^ and in the famous Despatdi of the 1st. 
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October 1908 to the Secretary of State, the Goyem- 
ment of India expressed their opinion about the 
separate r^resentation of the Mohatnmadans. 

The net result of all these deliberations was 
that the separate electorates under the new reforms 
was conceded to the Mussalmans. The Under- 
secretary on behalf of the British Government 
announced in the House of Co mmo ns that, 

Undoubtedly there 'will be a separate registet for 
Muslims. To us here at first si^ht it looks an objeo- 
tionable thing because it discriminates between 
and self-segte»tes them in classes based on religions 
but it cuts OMp down into tradition of Historic past 
and is also differentiated by the habit and sodal customs 
of the communities. 

Thus the efforts of the All India Muslim Lea^e 
met with great success and the tight to elect weir 
own r»resentatives was first mven to the Mussal- 
mans through the efforts of the All India Muslim 
League. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ANTI-PARTITION MOVEMENT 
AND ITS AFTERMATH 

The Muslim Les^e was gaining strength every 
day. It had captured the imagination of the Mus- 
lim middle classes. Its sessions and deliberations 
were largely attended. Everywhere in Muslim India 
there was unprecedented enthusiasm, llie In- 
dian National Gingress was much perturbed over 
the success of the League. The Mussalmans had 
kept themselves aloof uom the Congress after the 
inception of the League, and a few that enrolled 
themselves could never give to the Congress the 
representative character which it claimed. In the 
twenty-first Congress session held at Benarei in 
December 1905, the total number of delegates was 
7 j 6 out of wMch 718 were Hindus, 17 were Mo- 
hammadans and 14 were Sikhs. The Congress 
had allied itself with the Anti-Partition movement, 
encouraged the boycott and stood for the annul- 
ment ofthe partition. The leaders of the Congress 
and other politicians who aspired to a far larger 
share in the Government demanded that the system 
of Government obtaining in the Self-Governing 
British cokmies be extended to Bidia. Mr. Dada- 
bhai Natoji, in his presidential address, triftl to 
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^pease the Mussalmans by sayine, “Once Self- 
Government is attained there will be prosperity 
for all, but not till then.” But in the same breath, 
ignoring the Muslim feelings, he justified the 
agitation of the Bengalees for the annulment of the 
partition and said; 

Agitate; agitate over the whole length and 

breadth of India m every nook and comer — peacefully 
of course, if we really mean to get justice from John 
Bull. Satisfy him that we ate earnest. Bengalees, I am 
glad, have learnt the lesson and lead the match. 

Mr. Naroji, however, ignored the important 
fact that agitation in a homogeneous country like 
England, does not mean the exhortation of colour 
feelmg, racial prejudice, jealousy and hatred. In 
India no agitation can be successful unless it has 
been interlinked. There were certainly some 
serious-minded Hindu leaders who were of the 
opinion that the agitation had gone too fu. 
^cial hatred produced its natural results and 
influenced the minds of the members of the rising 
generation. To counteract the effect of all this, 
Mr. Gokhale founded the Servants of India So- 
ciety, which among other thir^, endeavoured, 
“To train national missionaries tor the service of 
India and to promote by all tonsfitutional means, 
the true interest of the Indian people.” 

Every one knew that if the Gingress and the 
Muslim League came to terms, the normal condi- 
tion of the country would be restored, but the Goo- 
gtess was not pr^ated to relax and to aim atithe 
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tepceseotation of the whole of India. In fact, 
die Congiess could never be called National in the 
Western democratic sense of the term, for whatever 
exception it may have been willing to make in 
favour of individuals, there can be no quesdon of 
popular representadon in India, so long as the Hindu 
caste system prevails, under wUch the whole classes 
numbering millions and millions are regarded 
as “Untouchable.” 

One of the main purposes of the Indian 
Nadonal Gingress has been to demand representa- 
dve Government, a demand whidi led Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan to ask his co-religionists to keep 
diemselves aloof from the Congress. But the 
whole history of the Congress £tom its beginning 
to the present day presents a pathedc picture of 
how die Congress wants to put this demand into 
effect and means it seriously tor it has itself seldom 
escaped the control of a handful of masterful leaders 
who have ruled it and still dominate in the most 
irresponsible and despotic fashion and as Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol puts it: 

The Congress has, in fact, displayed exactly the 
same feature which has been so markedly manifested in 
the case of municipalities, namely, the tendency of 
“i^resentative” institutions in India to resolve them- 
selves into machines operated by, and for the benefit 
of an extremely limited and domineering oligarchy. 

Throughout the controversy to which the 
Reforms proposal ^ve rise, the Mussalman attitude 
was singularly sober and moderate, not ax^ted 
by any lU-will or antagonism towa^ any other 
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commiinity. The Mussalmans were anifnataH 
with the single desite of safeguarding theit tights 
and interests in such a fotm as would jgive them a 
just position in the political institutions of the 
countt7. Neither their claims nor theit action in 
urging them implied either any encouragement 
or disregard of the rights of anybody. The Mus- 
lims owe a debt of gratitude to the League and its 
branches and to the cognate organisation for having 
in the first place grasps the situation that had su<f 
denly risen m Inma and in the second place for hav- 
ing consistently followed the light policy in dealing 
with it. To understand tihe (Acuity with whida 
the Mussalmans were confronted, one has only to 
realize the disintegrated condition of MussaLoums, 
theit lack of poliucal understanding and above all 
the absence of any political platform. Individual- 
ism — ^the curse of the Mussalman community, 
was encouraged. 

The Muslim League met at Delhi with the 
Prince of Arcot as the President of the session 
and His Highness Agha Khan as the perma- 
nent Prudent of the League. Hakeem ^mal 
Khan the Qiairman of me Reception Com- 
mittee, felt sorry for shifting the blame on 
the Muslim shoulders for tlw anmgonism existing 
between the two communities." Ever sinq^ the 
formation o£ the All-India ' Muslim League tiie 
Hindus as a community denounced the Xeague, 
and according to Hakim Saheb, this was the sig- 
nal for volleys of attacks from the Congress camp 
on the Mofaammadans and theit national policy." 
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He furthet said: 

Those, however, who take exception to the existence 
of bodies established for safeguarding communal interests 
forget that in advancing the cause of one section of the 
population you advance, indirectly, the cause of the 
whole, and that a net-work of Hindu Associations and 
Sabhas is already striving for the promotion of sectional 
interests. So long as su^ sectional institutions, whether 
of the Hindus or of the Mohammadans, do not jeopar- 
dise, the larger interests of the country or the community, 
we should welcome them instead of criticising their 
activities. The fact is all the same evident that the 
diderences which I have enumerated above, and a few 
other minor points of divergence, have gone far to create 
a feeling of estrangement between the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans. It is to be confessed with regret that party 
papers have materially contributed towards keeping alive 
these differences, the Arya-Samajic periodic^s being 
unquestionably among the greatest offenders in this 
respect. 

The demand for the introductioft of separate 
electorate in the local and municipal-boards was 
reiterated as it was considered to be vital. Re- 
ading the criticism of certain Hindu leaders about 
die representation of the Mussalmans in the Im- 
perial Council, Hakeem Saheb said: 

If, however, our Hindu fellow countrymen resent 
this, they ought not, in all feirness to the Mussalmans, 
bkme the latter for the present results, which could 
be easily avoided by introducing complete separate 
coiiMnuiial representation on all representative bodies 
from top to bottom, as primarily asked for by the 
Muslim 

Id spite of the general opposition of the Hin- 
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dos to separate electorates, there were some well- 
intendonM Hindus who lent their support to it. 
Hie Hon. Mr. Sinha, a staunch Gingressman, in his 
presidential address said: 

I am strongly in favour of provision being made 
for the separate representation of the Mussalmans to 
an extent which will enable them to be adequately re- 
presented on the Legislative Councils, regard being bad 
to their numerical proportion, their influence and thcii 
position in each province of the country at large. 

His Highness the Agha Khan, the President of 
the League, opined : 

Now that we Mussalmans have striven for and ob- 
tained a reasonable recognition of our rights, should we 
not consider what our aims are, what interest we have 
in common with our Hindu brethren, and what are the 
peculiar communal interests which will demand the 
steady attention of our representatives .Our repre- 

sentatives in the Councils are first there as loyal 
Indian subjects of the Emperor, and then as die 
guardians of any special interests of the Muslims. 
Their function in the Council is of a three-fold 
character. In the first pla^, they must co-operate, 
as representative Indian citizens, widi other Indians 
in advancing the well-being of the country by 
working whole-heartedly for the spread of education, 
for the establishment of free and universal primarv edu- 
cation, for the promotion of ^omiQetce andinduftry^ 
for the improvement of agdcultifte hj the estahUsh- 
meat of co-operative Credit and distribution Societies 
and for the development of all the natural resource^ of 
the country. Here indeed is a wide field of work for 
Hmdus and Mohammadans acting together, in forward- 
ing pracdcal measures that must tena to die permaoeof 
welme of the country. In the second plao^, out 
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teptetentadves must be ready to co-opetate with the 
Hindus and all other secdons of society in securing 
for them all those advantages that serve their peculiar 
conditions and help their social welhu%, for although 
the two sister-communities have developed on difierent 
lines, each sufiers from some peculiar weakness in addi- 
tion to the misfortunes common to general economic 
and educational backwardness. And then our representa> 
tives must watch and promote social measures exclu- 
sively for the benefit of their Muslim co-religionists 
with the co-operation, we hope, of the Hindu members,, 
for we too have needs that are not known to them and 
which we alone can fully understand. 

A£bu indicating the line of action to be fol- 
lowed His Highness futthet stressed the necessity 
of Hindu-Muslim co-opetadon and said: 

I bave no faesiation in asserting d»t unless Hindua 
and Mohammadans co-operate with each other in the 
general development of tne country as a whole, and in 
all matters atiecting their mutual interests, nei^er will 
develop to the full its legitimate aspirations, or give full 
scope to its possibilities. 

The Prince of Arcot, the President of the ses- 
sion, tded to meet the charges of those who charac- 
terised the sq>atate electorate as an iron wall bet- 
ween the two communides. 

The Congress was getting resdess and im- 
padent, and every efibrt was being made to impress 
upon ^e Indian people in India and on British 
statesmen in England that s^arate electorate was 
an innovation and which was sure to hamper In- 
dia’s advance. 

The Rt. Hon. Syed Amir Ali sent a compre- 
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hensive scheme which tended to divide the work 
of the League into various sections and which 
coveted the whole field of life of the Mussalmans. 
The All India Muslim League had nevertheless 
ignored the educational position of the Mussalmans. 
H. H. the Agha Khan in his address to the 
League gready emphasised the educational de- 
mand of the Mussalmans. But the dearth of influen- 
tial educated leaders of commanding ability, en- 
dowed with imagination, and energy had Im the 
Mussalmans behind in the race of lue for they had 
to compete with men over whom the Mussalmans 
once had their sway and who had now through 
organised effort and education reversed the ordtt 
while the Mussalmans were still living in a state of 
apathy and listiessness. The ■ 'Lca.gae was fully 
conscious of the state of affairs and was trying to 
infuse a new life into the torpid mass. The an- 
nouncement of the introduction of new reforms 
somewhat actuated them with a desire to assert 
their claim and they felt that they could no longer 
afford to sulk in their tents. It was expected mat 
after the introduction of s^arate electorates, the 
good relations between the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans would be restored. It was felt that barring 
the question of emjployment in thq public services 
of the state and the Urdu-Hindi question, there 
was hardly any question of public importance 
on which the Mohammadans were not in substan- 
tial agreement with their Hindu brethren. On 
account of this, it was suggested that a conference 
of Hindn-Muslim leaders to convened for the pun- 
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pose of exchanging notes and holding friendly 
duoissions on ^ questions afiecting the genetsu 
vdl-being of the country. Sir WilBam Wedder- 
bum, the president of the Congress, was also of the 
opinion tlut a conference of this nature be convened. 
As such a conference was proposed, an influential 
deputation on behalf of the All India Muslim 
Learae, headed by H. H. the Agha Khan left for 
AlLmabad to find out a modus vivendd for future 
co-operation. One thing was certain that the 
Mussalmans were not in a mood to listen to any 
kind of opposition to the introduction of separate 
electorates. They held definite views on tiiis 
issue and resented even the remarks made by Mr. 
Mohammad All Jinnah, in his speech in the Congress 
session held at Allahabad on the introduction Q&. 
separate electorates. On the contrary they were 
determined to see the introduction of separate 
representation being extended to all public bodies, 
particularly Municipal and District Boards, for they 
thought it a necessary corollary of the application 
of the principle to the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils. 

Unfortunately, the Allahabad conference of 
which much was exp^ed did not produce the de- 
sired result. The Hindus ovnlooked the fact that 
those Mussalmans who had been returned from 
separate electorates had co-operated with their 
fellow-members on questions where luoader prin- 
ciples were involved and the Leame had not 
lagged bdiind condemning the Anti-Asiatic Legis- 
lation in South-Africa and showed its concern 
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for the country. The prejudice of the Hindu lea- 
ders did not allow them to see things in their 
proper perspective. The conference was attended 
by prominent persons like (Sir) Surendranath 
Banerji, Mr. Golmale, (Sir) Sunder Lai, Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malavia, (Sir) Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pt. Mod 
Lai Nehru, Lord Sinm, Maharaja Darbhanga, 
H. H. the Agha Khan, Nawab Viqarul-Mulk, (&) 
Ibrahim Rahmat-Ullah, Mr. M. A. Jiunah, IVlr. 
Hasan Imam, Maulana Mohammad Ali and H^eem 
Ajmal Khan. From brilliant polidcians and the 
cream of Indian leaders it was expected that a tan- 
gible soludon could be arrived at, but the Hindu 
leaders headed by Mr. Malavia adopted an uncom- 
promising atdtude and banged the door of tinity. 
The quesdons discussed and finally referred to the 
various select committees were, me establishment 
of Panchayat, the soludon of Urdu-Hindi contro- 
versy, the lowering of the rate of interest, Nadonal 
Educadon, the Arya Samaj movement, the t^^g 
of Music before the mosque and the cow-sacrmce, 
the efforts to be made to st(^ lidradons, the cancel- 
ladon of the principle of forced aucdon of mort- 
gaged propetdes and such other matters. The un- 
bending atdtude of the Hindu leaders disappomted 
the Muslims and convinced them that the Hindus 
desired no tompromise. Thus while, for the first 
time after the establishment of the League the mem- 
bers of die two organisadons met togemer, a mldai 
(^portnnity was sacrificed at the altar <a Mse 
pdde. 
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THE ANNULMENT OF PARTITION, MUSLIM 
LEAGUE’S RESOLUTION ON SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT, CAWNPORE MOSQUE AND 
TURKISH QUESTION 

The Muslim League had by now ceased to be 
the only deliberative organization which could 
voice the resentment of me Muslims against cer- 
tain proposals of the Government or the utterances 
of the Congress. It had now become the orbit 
round whioi the Mussalmans moved. Every 
effort was being made, to amehotate the condition 
of the Mussimnans. The Congress which was 
dominated by the Hindus could not tolerate the 
Muslim revival and as such was vehemently condem- 
ning the Muslim League. They wanted to re- 
duce the Mussalmans to the position of a minority 
and advance Hindu interests, llie Mussalmans, 
on the other han^ rightly held that India did not 
bdong to one nation &it was a country with differ- 
ent nationalities, having sq>arate neeos which de- 
manded special safeguards against the encroach- 
ment cff die majority commumiy. In such circum- 
stances the intrbducdon of tottesentative Govern- 
ment meant the domination oit the Hindus over the 
Muslims, a thing which the Muslims were never 
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prepared to tolerate. The British Government, 
however, in their zeal to introduce representative 
Government, overlooked that India was not suited 
for the type of British Parliamentary institutions. 
By introducing institutions of the Western type, 
the Mussalmans were virtually placed under the 
subju^tion of the Hindus in the minority provin- 
ces. Every Muslim demand for safeguard against 
the encroachment on their rights by a hostile ma- 
jority was considered by the Inndus as a st^ taken 
at the instigation of the British. They even consi- 
dered the formation of Simla Deputation as an in- 
genious device of British diplomacy. Some of 
our own Muslim writers, afterwards, committed 
the same error, partly because they were affected 
by Congress propaganda, and partly because they 
did not cate to see things impartially. 

After the introduction of the Reforms, the 
Lea^e expressed its readiness to work them, llic 
loydty of the League to the British Ctown was an 
undisputed fact, but at times it vehemently criti- 
cised certain actions and proposals of the British 
Govemmoit. In Bengal, the agitation against 
the psutition went on unabated. The efforts to 
bring about settlement between the two communi- 
ties proved futile, and thus t^ arg^ument that the 
British Government was playing its game of ‘*di- 
videandmk” became meanin^ess. The painful 
spectacle \^ch the country presented can best be 
judgedby the fitet that as soon as the new Collector 
or Depu^ Compoissituiier arrived in a district, pec^le 
were anzious to find out whether he was a pro-natf^ 
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pto-Hindu ot pto-Mohammadan. At this stan 
thete came another crisis. Certain proposals of we 
Government regarding the educational policy were 
considered by the Muslims detrimenm to their 
education. Nawab Viqarul-Mulk could not allow 
such an important matter to pass unnoticed and 
wrote very bitter articles criticising the Govern- 
ment for its narrow-mindedness and obnoxious 
policy under the cwtion “Suspicion on Govern- 
ment’s Educational Policy.” 'riiis timely step once 
again helped the Mussalmans out of an embarrassing 
position. 

A deputation was organised and sent to 
England with a view to inmience the responsible 
quarters to annul the partition. While Hindus 
under the leadership of Mr. Surendranath Banerjee 
were trying their best to get this measure cancelled, 
die Mussahnans were not slow in warning the Go- 
vernment about the subsequent dangers and the 
loss of prestige to them, llie Mussalmans relied 
xipon the pieces of the British Government who 
always called it, “a setded fact.” After the assump- 
tion of office by Lord Hardinge as the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, the question was once again 
taken up. A long memorial was submitted to him 
on behalf of the Hindus of Bengal and the Govetn- 
tnent m its Despatch dated, August 20, 1911, 
recommended the modification die Partition of 
Bengal. The same year. Their Majesties, die King 
and Queen of England came to India for their coro- 
nation. The partition was modified on December 
zx, 1911, by the announcement made by His Majesty 
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at Delhi. This announcement came as a bomb- 
shell and took the Mussalmans b^ sutptise. They 
had fot lone pinned theit £uth in the words and 
pledges of me British Government and it was for 
the first time they realized that even solemn pro- 
mises could be ignored. All over India Muslims 
were much perturbed. Nawab Viqarul-Mulk 
wrote a very high-spirited and indignant article on 
the future position of the Mussalmans. 

These articles invoked criticism from the vari- 
ous Anglo-Indian papers and different inteimeta- 
tions were put to it. Maulana Mohammad Ali, in 
his paper, ‘^Comrade” dealt at length with the parti- 
tion question and in a serial of articles, under 
the caption “The Announcement,” discussed the 
betrayal of the Government. 

Tlie Mussalmans were taken unawares. No- 
body knew that the Government of India, in its 
Despatch of the 20th August 1911, had suggested 
the annulment of the partition, with a view to 
appease Hiadu sentiment. In the Despatch itself, 
it is admitted that the partition amtation was 
strictly confined to the Hindus, l^e Despatch 
says: 

The history of the partition dates from 1902. Vari- 
ous schemes of territorial re-diatribu;tion were at that 
time under consideration and that which was ultimately 
adopted had at any rate, the merit of fulfilling two of 
the chief purposes whidi its Authors had in view. It 
relieved the over-burdened administration of Bengal 
and it gave the Mohammadan population of Eastern 
Bengal advanta^s and opportunities of which fibey 
had perhaps hitherto not DAd their But share. ' 
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While the whole of Hindu Bengal was rqoicing 
ovex this announcement, there was a lull in the acti- 
vities of the Mussalmans. It was a day of mour- 
ning. The Muslim League which met at Calcutta 
tm(^ the Presidentship of Nawab Salim-Ullah 
Khan gave expression to its feelings. 

Afl at once the Government of India decided 
upon the annulment of Partition, based, as they 
said, on the broad grounds of administrative ex- 
pediency, but effected in a way which to the popu- 
lar mind conveyed the impression of having been 
exacted by clamour and agitation. The anti- 
partidon agitation and its apparent successes were 
regarded by the ignorant masses as the outcome of a 
trial of strength between the Bengalee poUdcian 
and the Government. The exultant agitators in 
thdr hour of triumph did all they could to exagge- 
rate the importance of their victory, resulting in a 
serious blow to British prestige all over the country, 
specially in East Bengal. But this was not aU. 
Tm annulment of the Partition had all the appear- 
ance of a ready surrender to an utterly semtious 
agitation. 

To the Mussalmans of East Bengal, the annul- 
ment meant a heavy blow. More than the loss of 
those splendid op^rtunities of self-improvement 
which they had secured by die Partition, they were 
affected by the manner in which the change was 
brought trout. Successive Viceroys and Secreta- 
ries of State including even Lord Motley had given 
ti» assurance that the partition of Bengal wotud be 
upheld at all costs. 
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The Mussalmans of Eastern Beng^ says Lovat Fraser, 
were told again and again by h&nisters, by Viceroys, 
by Lieutenant-Governors, by all the officers o£ the new 
Province, that they would never more be placed under 
the dominion of Gilcutta Ben^ees. Under the great- 
est provocation they remained perfectly quiet for seven 
years, relying upon British pleages. 

Speaking in the House of Lords in February 
1912, Lord Minto said: 

We told the Mussalmans that the Partition was a 
settled fact, and we over and over again asserted that 
it must continue to be so. We assured the Mussalman 
population of Eastern Bengal of our appreciation of 
their loyalty and our determination to safeguard their 
interests. 1 should think there could have been scarcely 
a civil servant in India who had not declared that it would 
be impossible for the British Government to reverse the 
decision it had come to as regards the maintenance of 
the Partition of Bengal. 

Hardly any political leader in India thought 
after all the dedarations of the British statesmen, 
that the reversal of the Partition of Bengal was 
within the bounds of human possibility. But 
what is the actual fact? As soon as it suited Go- 
vernment to annul the Partition, the Government 
did not hesitate a moment to disown the dedara- 
tions of the Government both pf Iiyiift and at home. 
The pledge that had been solemidy given to the 
Muslims of Eastern Bengal and repeated over and 
again for six years was ruthlessly sacrificed in fiir^ 
therance of what is called the Delhi Sdieme. All 
the sturdy byalty and the devoted allegiance of 
the Mussalmans of Eastern Bengal were quicUy 
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fotgotteo and the Govetnment did not hesitate 
to sacrifice them, like so many valueless pawns on 
tike political chess-board, to suit the requirements 
of Imperial expediency. 

Pandit Bishan Natain Dar, the President of the 
Congress (1911), in his address, rejoiced over the 
annulment. The fact that the agitation carried on 
in Bengal was mostly directed against Muslim 
interests and it was only to over-awe the Govern- 
ment that the various moves were set afoot, can 
best be illustrated by the avowed loyalty and ex- 
pression of feelings which the President of the Con- 
gress gave in his address. While praising the 
British Government, he did not forget the Muslim 
League and vehemently denounced separate electo- 
rate. Not being content with his fiilmination 
against the League, he remarked, “I am a National- 
ist, and detest sectarianism in politics, but I think 
the circumstances of the time mmish ample justifi- 
cation for the starting of Hindu Sabhas at least in 
some parts of the country.” After this pronounce- 
ment the aim of the Congress became dear. Pandit 
Dar on a previous occasion had used some disparag- 
ing remarks against the person of Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, and his utterances on this occasion did not 
come as a surprise. Hie Mussalmans had realised 
that their organisation could never be’ loo^ 
upon with favour by the Hindu leaders and the 
Congress. But honest aims and legitimate aspira- 
tions could not be drowned by envy or damned 
with fidnt praise. The race that had eoridbed 
histoiy with magnificent examples of courage and 
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self-help had yet to know, by sustained devotion 
to its ideals and charitable indifference to its det- 
ractors, how to rob cowardice of its sneer, envy 
of its venom and pluck the tongue of scorn by the 
roots. Qrcumstances created a peculiar situation 
for the Mussalmans in this country. From the posi- 
tion of the ruler to the ruled is a pretty long descent, 
but they accepted them as inevitable, with grace 
and courage. They rigntly began to admire the 
methods, the wisdom, the me tolerance and 
humanity of the power that succeeded them in the 
Government of the country. But they had to suffer 
from the modem badge of inferiority which the 
philosmhy of “number” and the democratic wis- 
dom or the age has placed on “minorities.” Their 
religious traditions and historical associations 
endowed them with an individuality which they 
regarded and still regard as more precious and vitu 
for their self-realisation than the utter self-efBice- 
ment implied in some of the most aggressive de- 
mands of an “Indian Nationality.” For the sake 
of the ultimate good of the country itself, even 
apart from the Githolic mission of religion, of 
brotherhood and peace, they could not reconcile 
themselves to that supreme act of self-renunciation. 
But they feared the position .of the second fiddle 
which me new-fangled “nationalism” of some In- 
dian public men and newspapers assigned to them 
as a “Nationalist,” being avowedfy Hindu in 
sympathies and aspirations, developed Hindu sym- 
bolism and battle-cries and form^ of faith, k 
was the dread of being entirely swamped that had 
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driven tbem to seek the best means for self-preser- 
vation. And it is in organising communal educa- 
tion in accordance with their own peculiar needs 
that they found the remedy. By developing intel- 
ligence in the mass of the community, by social 
reconstruction and by increasing the all-round pro- 
ductive capacity of the indivimial, they hoped to 
be able to secure equitable terms in the vast process 
of political and social c'hange which was going 
on in the country. The Indian Mussalmans had only 
one aspiration to work out, a decent and honoxira- 
ble future for their community amidst conditions 
which were daily growing alarming and militant . 
The attitude of the Hincm leaders who posed as 
“Nationalists,” the vilification of the nationalist 
papers like the “Amrita Bazar Pattika” taught 
them one lesson, at any rate, that they have to 
depend upon themselves and fit themselves by intel- 
ligence and character if they wished to play their 
part worthily in the evolution of the India that is 
to be. They were no less patriotic than the gentle- 
men whose patriotism sought to exclude the Mus- 
salmans from all schemes of Indian nationality. 
It was no separatism that they sought, but an equal 
freedom to live and fit themsrives tor an honourable 
place in Indian unity. Tlie Mussalmans were also 
chargcri with having Pan-Islamic tendencies and 
the Hindus were naturally afraid of that. But that 
Pan-lslamism was the c^ raised by the Europeans, 
against the Muslims and that too from a race pre- 
iudke out of fear of the ^rowii^ solidarity of the 
Mussalmans. The aspiraticms of the Indian Mus- 
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lifns to preserve their identity as Muslims while 
fitting themselves for a place in Indian unity was 
stran^y, and in some cases pu^osely misunder- 
stood. llie Mussalmans had realised Aat although 
the Hindus were talking of sdf-Govemment and 
of one nation, yet they were extolling the virtues 
of the British rule in India, organising their own 
community and doing everythmg in their power 
to annihilate the Muslims. Dr. Pattabhi, m re- 
cording the success of the Hindus which resulted 
in the annulment of the partition, says: 

It was ultimately crowned with unqusdified success 
in 1911, in the royal proclamation annuling the Pkrd- 
tion. This led to gushing praise of the British Govern- 
ment, renewed faiSi in its sense of justice and a sense of 
profound gratitude expressing itself in major flights 
of oratory. 

Mr. Ambika Charan Mazumdar expressing the 
opinion on this measure said: 

Every heart is beating in unison, with reverence 
and devotion to the British throne overflowing with re- 
vived confidence in gratitude towards British statesman- 
ship. Some of us never fidtered, no not even m the 
darkest days of our trails and tribulations in our 
conviction and in our faith in the ultimate triumph and 
vendication of British justice. 

The Muslims, on the other hand condemned 
this measure of the Goyemment. 

Nawab Viqarul-Mulk expressed the Muslim 
feelir^ when he said that, in adopting the measure, 
the ^Vemment completely' ignored the wishes 
of the Mussalmans. 
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Wxitiiig to a ftieod of his he said: 

The Mussalmans must by united action and efforts 
at least impress upon the Government that the indiffer- 
ence on the part of the Government has created dis- 
appointment and dis-illusionment amongst them. They 
must show their resentment for 1 see that on the one side 
the Partition of Bengal has been annulled and on the 
other, I find that not a word has been expressed about the 
manner and condition in which the various rights and 
privileges of the Mussalmans are to be safe-guarded; 
this policy of the Government is like that artillery which 
passed on the corpses without minding whether there 
was some life still pulsating amongst them and without 
minding that such a march is tortuous in the extreme. 

Turkish Question 

The annulment of the partition was not the 
only calamity. The Mussalmans never passed 
through such a critical period as between 1911 to 
1925. The war between Italy and Turkey, events 
in Persia and above all the Balkan War, created 
considerable sympathy with Turkey and resent- 
ment at the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment* The sympathy of Indian Muslims with 
Turkey had come into evidence as far back as 
the time of the Crimean war and is referred 
to in the private correspondence of Lord 
Dalhousi, published not lo^ ago. It had now 
strenethra^ with time. The Muslims disliked 
Briti^ agreement with Russia and contrasted 
British inaction during ^e Balkan Wars with her 
thampionship of Turkey in former days, Ttey saw 
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that while Japan was ptoving the ability of an Asia- 
tic power to make hetself respected, the few temain- 
ing Muslim powers, Morocco, Persia and Turkey 
were sinking. Turning their eyes to their own 
country, they beheld in Lord Morley’s rearms and 
the annulment of the Partition of Bengal, what 
they regarded as conclusive triumph of the policy 
of agitation pursued by the ingress. While 
these impressions were working on their minds, 
Citmess newspapers seemed to rejoice over the 
misfortune of Turkey. All these things working 
together produced a remarkable effect. The prog- 
ress pf the unfortunate events in Balkan states 
was anxiously watched by the Mussalmans of India. 
The dismemberment of Turkey, evoked widespread 
regret, in which some non-Muslims also shared, 
and the fate of Muslim States, the treatment meted 
out to them by Europe made the deepest and most 
painful impression on every mind. The British 
Government could not help Turkey against its 
enemies for the dream of the dismemberment of tbe 
dominions of the Sick Man of Europe was nourished 
for long. Mijatovich who rwresented Serbia 
both at Constantinople and at ue court of St 
James very frankly said: 

Foliticil inteiest made us, the <fitiilkan nations, paint 
the Turks M cruel Asiatic tyrants i&capable of European 
dvilisation. An impartial history would prove that the 
Turks are rather Europeans than Asiatics, and dM they 
are not cruel tyrants, but a nation lovi^ jnstiae and 
fiimess and possessing qualities and virtues wfaidt ^ 
serve to be acknowledged and r espected. Use Maitiaf 
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etA of the Turkish history heving been, not ingloriously 
dosed. Historical Providence seems to have in store a 
high mission for the Turks. 

The defeat of Turkey was felt by the whole 
of Islamic world. The Wssalmans realised die 
full import of the grave crisis in their history which 
roused in them a feeling of brotherhood. They 
had never before felt the strength of Islam as a 
unifying force and never adhered to it so tena- 
ciously as they did during and after the period. 

All these events profoundly affected the Muslim 
thought as a result of which, the Muslim League 
appomted a committee to consider in the light of 
the past events the future programme to be adopted. 
Mr. (now Sir) Waadr Hasan who was then the secre- 
tary of the League issued a circular letter in which 
he asked different persons to express their opinions. 
As a result of this exchange of views and aelibera- 
dons, the Council of India Muslim League 
recommended the change in the creed of the League 
which was to be the demand of self-Govemment 
for India. As (Sir) Mr. Wazir Hasan said in his 
letter: 

This is clearly the result of the evolutioDaty process 
set in motion by a crictical stage of western institutions 
and methods ot education. It was forcing only a short 
time ago men of thought and it was obvious then as it 
is now that the MussalWn community could not £un^r 
be lulled into a state of unconsciousness of their edu- 
cational needs and political rights. Anot!^ un- 
rnktskabk and Important fMtuiK of the tixnes is the mar- 
vellous awakening of the Muslim community as a 
wholes 
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The All India Muslim League Gnmdl te- 
commended this change in the League cteed 
to be adopted by the Annual session. The urotk 
of the League as a whole was hampered by the 
events in Imkey and Persia. The Mussalmans as 
members of a world-wide fraternity, recognising 
no racial or geographical limits, were naturally in 

S mpathy with the sufferings of the Mussalmans in 
e islands of Malaya. The sudden depredation 
of Italy on the Tripolitan coasts and Muscovite 
high-handedness in Persia could never fail to im- 
press their minds. The All India Muslim League 
made a strong representation to the Government 
of India requesting the Foreign Office to impress 
upon Italy the unrighteousness of its dealing with 
Turkey and advised Indian Musalmans to boycott 
Italian manufactures of which a list was published 
as, “Measures of Retaliation.” The Musalmans 
had a faith in Turkey and always considered it strong 
enough, notwithstanding its miserable navy to 
come to honourable terms wiffi Italy whenever 
the ludicrous fiasco of a war in Tripoly was to come 
to an end. The unscrupulous Muscovites who 
were calling on a war against Persia to appease 
its unsatiable land-hunger, had also aroused a deep 
feeling of condemnation amongst the Muslims of 
India and the Muslim Lea^« off»ed rented 
representations on the Persian question. These 
evoits naturally produced the eqiected re^ts. 

The All India Muslim League^ at an exciting 
session, held at Lucknow adopts amongst others, 
the following rtsolutiom — 
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That the AU-India Muslim League places on record 
its firm belief that the future development and progress 
of the people of India depend on the harmonious work- 
ing and co-operation ox the various communities and 
hopes that leaders of both sides will periodically meet 
togethc^ to find a modus operand! for joint and con- 
certed action in questions of public good. 

Another resolution which the Learae adopted 
was “the attainment under the aegis of the Bntish 
Crown of a system of self-government suitable to 
India.'* The League did not view favourably the 
adoption of colonial form of Government as was 
defined in the Congress creed. Mian (Sir) Mohammad 
Shafee, the President of the session in clarifying the 
difference, said: 

The adoption of the alternative proposal put forward 
by some of our friends that the League should set up 
colonial form of Government in India as its ultimate god 
is in my opinion inadmissible as well as politically un- 
sound. The political conditions Internal and external 
prevailing in the British colonies have no analogy whatso- 
ever with that obtaining in India and I am in entire ac- 
cord with my friend the Hon. Mr. Jinnah in thinking that 
the adoption of any course other than the one proposed 
by the Council would be absolutely unwise. 

The Hon. Nawab Syed Mohammad, the 
Congress president in his address, maintained that 
“The ideal which the Congress adopted a few years 
ago after mature consideration and with the advice 
of its friends and supporters in England, was in 
my opinion a practical solution of the difficulties 
tb^ were then confronting us." Mr. Syed 
(Sir) Wazir Hasan, the sccr^ary of the League, said 
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that “The ideal of self-government which the All 
India Muslim League has placed on its programme 
is an important step towards the formation of the 
great nationality for the building of which all In- 
dians are aspiring.” The “coming events” which 
were foretold by S. Wa2ir Hasan gave ample hopes 
by the rec^tion which the Congress gave to the 
adoption of this creed by the League. The Presi- 
dent of the Congress, Mr. Syed Mohammad, 
said: 

I rejoice to see a conclusive proof that the members 
of the religious fraternity to which I belong have resolv- 
ed not to live in a state of perpetual isolation from every 
community, even though it may be splendid isolation. 
In support of this 1 repeat the words of my friend Mr. 
Wa 2 ir Hasan that the progress of the common motherland 
must depend on a co-operation among all persons. I 
will rejoice more to find that it is not aut to temporary 
or accidental causes that this new policy has been decided 
upon but is the direct result of circumstances which exist 
and are incessantly working to remind them of higher 
conceptions of duty and patriotism. 

There were other reasons which were driving 
the Mussalmans away from the traditional lovalty 
to the British. The majority of the leading Monam- 
madans in August 1912, were unable to come to 
terms with Government in regard to the condition 
under which a Mohammadan Uai'^rsity was to be 
established at Aligarh. Later, in the same year, 
Indian Mussalmans despatched a medical Red 
Crescent Mission to Turkey under the leadership 
ofDr. M. A. Ansari. The students oftheM. A« 0 . 
Colley at Aligarh rose to the height of dbeir patdot- 

s 
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ism by sacdfidng all their luxuries and taking to 
simple diet with a view to save mon^ and help the 
Turks. This sense of world fraternity was looked 
upon ydth grave su^idon in the higher cirdes of 
the Government. The Mussalmans were charged 
of professing Pan-Islamic feelings and the Govern- 
ment once again started its persecution. The Lon- 
don psmers in their editorials referred to the feel- 
ings of the Mussalmans in the same terms. 

While the events in the various Islamic coun- 
tries were engaging the attention of the Mussalmans 
at home there occurred a tragedy, commonly known 
as Cawnpore mosque affair. Lord Harding, the 
Viceroy, personally went to Cawnpore and settled 
the matter. Mr. Ibrahim Rahmat-Ullah who pre- 
sided at the League session, discussing the attitude 
of the oflidals who were responsible for this tragedy 
said: 

There is a class of croakers who have said before, 
and will say again, that it is all very well to talk about 
winning the hearts of the people; but what about Bri- 
tish prestige ? If Government are to surrender to every 
agitation started against oHicial measures, the work of 
administration will become impossible and the British 
people under these circumstances may as well clear out 
of the country. It is this class of irresponsible people, 
though they may belong to the British race, whi^ is 
largely responsible for any existing estrangement. It 
is pec^le who imagine that the ‘xiudled fist’ is th^oli^, 
who are really responsible for the increasing difi&ulties 
which confront the official world. 

Mr. Ibiahim Rahmat-UUah, tefetting to the fitu 
over a& unaimed mob, said, "This powet 
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only be exercised on occasion when the position 
is so grave as to leave no other alternative for con- 
trolling and dispersing the crowd.” 

After dealing with Britain’s foreign policy in 
so far as it affected the Muslims, he turned to the 
Hindu-Muslim question and observed: 

Every one must recognise that no form of self-govern- 
ment is possible in India unless, the two principle com- 
munities, the Hindus and the Muslims are closely and 
conscientiously united. What can be a nobler aim, a 
loftier goal than to endeavour to secure India unit^. 
Once we become sincerely and genuinely united, there 
is no force in the world which can keep us from our 
heritage. Without such unions the Indians will have to 
wait indefinitely for the realisation of their fondest hope. 
Instead of having difierenccs and dissensions amongst 
ourselves at the present time on matters of remote realisa- 
tion, I would earnestly appeal to all true sons of India to 
concentrate all their talents on the consummation of en- 
suring a united India; then we might well leave the fu- 
ture to take care of itself, full of hope and confidence. 

Sit Ibrahim Rahmat-UUah, on behalf of the 
League, again extended the hand of co-opetadon 
to the Congress which was fortunately reciprocated 
in the Congress Session. At a time when serious 
efforts were being made to compose the difference, 
an unfortunate contcpversy took^lace in London 
between Mr. Mohammad Ali and Mr. Syed 
Wazir Hasan, who were there as the representatives 
of the Muslim League, and Mr. Amir Ali, over 
certain matters regarding the procedure and the- 
form of representation to be made. Mr. Amir Ali 
was of the opinion that the London Branch of the 
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AJl India Muslim League should function as an 
independent body. This attitude was resented by 
the Mother League, and while recognising the 
yeomen services of Mr. Amir Ali to the cause of 
Islam, his great literary achievements, his masterly 
exposition of the faith of Islam demanded lasting 
gratitude of the Mussalmans, it decided that 
in this case it was not the personalities that 
mattered but principles. Nawab Viqarul-Mulk 
had already expressed his opinion on this issue 
and was not prepared to give a long rope to the 
London League. 

Happily for the League this long-drawn contro- 
versy was amicably settled through the inter- 
vention and mediation of His Highness the Agha 
Khan. The Secretary of State for India could 
not find his way to receive Mr. Mohammad 
Ali and Mr. Wazir Hasan. The Mussalmans by 
this attitude were all the more convinced that Bri- 
tain was only keeping a show of her neutrality 
towards the Turkish Empire, while in fact the 
British statesmen were eager to see the dismember- 
ment of the great Ottoman Empire and keen to 
share the spoils. The Leaguers deputation, though 
it failed to achieve its object of personally laying 
ibefore the Secretary of State for India, the views 
»of Indian Mussalmans, yet it achieved one thing 
of great importance. It was left to Mr. Moham- 
mad Ali and Mr. Wa2ir Hasan to induce Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah who was in England as a member of 
Congress delegation, to sign the League pledge. 
On their return ba^ from London, every wdl- 
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wisher of the Muslims deprecated the attitude 
which the Home Government adopted and Nawab 
ViqaruhMulk in an article said, “The time has come 
when our youn^men have begun to realise that 
the real honour is the one which the people of the 
country confer and not the one which the Govern- 
ment bestows.” The young men of Aligarh mani- 
fested the greatest love for their faith and for the 
Muslims outside by the many acts of renunciation 
and self-abjuration. The poems of Shibli and Hali, 
the articles of Viqarul-Mulk had undoubtedly 
moved every soul. The veil of pessimism was 
lifted. The activities of the Mussalmans, their 
inordinate love for their co-religionists abroad, their 
desire to raise the status of their own community 
and their passionate love for their country, drew 
upon them the attention of publicists in India and 
abroad. The hondon Times which had been the 
pronounced opponent of self-government for India 
and whose columns were devoted to alternately of 
ridiculing and denouncing the ideal of the Muslims, 
criticiseef the self-government ideal of the League. 
The effort to attain self-government naturally in- 
volved self-improvement. The conscious effort 
to rise in the political scale connoted an uplifting 
of the whole man with all Jiis activities in the 
various spheres of life. Amongst the Mussalmans 
a stupendous upward movement, political in incep- 
tion out profoundly beneficent and stimulating to 
their religious ideals, their social institution and 
industrial evolution was being witnessed. The 
ideal of self-government was not a hasty impulse. 
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The Indian Mussalmans fully realised the response 
which the adoption of such a creed imposed upon 
them. The London Times indulged in its charac- 
teristic fiilmination against one otits pet aversions, 
the growth of democratic feelings m India. It 
remarked: 

Young Mohummadans have already condemned 
the work of years, have wrought great injury to the cause 
of Islam in India; turmug a wise well-directed move- 
ment into political agitation, calculated rather to streng- 
then sedition than to advance the legitimate claims of 
Mohummadans. 

The denunciation of the Times was certainly 
directed against the Mussalmans for their sympath- 
ies in the Turko-Balkan war. The question 
which of all others loomed large before them and 
which had made for Muslim solidarity was the 
question of Muchhli-bazar mosque at Cawnpore 
as well as the Turkish war. 

Alarm was naturally roused, for they saw in 
the new movement a force which they did not wish 
to see. The adoption of suitable self-government 
as an ideal was adopted after a heated discussion 
by a large majority. Undoubtedly there were 
some Muslims who regarded the proposal as the 
departure from the fixed policy of the Moham- 
madans and destructive to their interest as a 
minority in India. This was a class conservative in 
out-look. The younger and the more educated 
elements desired identity with that expressed by the 
G^ngress^ His Highness the Agha Khan, who 
was the permanent resident of the League, was not 
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present at the meeting. In a meeting of the London 
branch he commented on tihe resolution: 

If [he said] self-government for India meant as I 
take it to mean an ideal involving many decades of efforts 
towards self-improvement, social reform, educational 
diffusion and complete amity between the various com- 
munities the ideal must commend itself to thoughtful 
approval. But if it meant a mere hasty impulse to jump 
at the apple when only the blossoming stage was over, 
then the day that witnessed the formulation of the ideal 
will be a very unfortunate one in the annals of their coun- 
try. 

Not long afterwards he resigned the Presi- 
dentship of the League and stopped his contribu- 
tion to it. 

The Congress and the Muslim League were 
expressing the same feelings which the British Go- 
vernment did not approve of and the Government 
was much perturbed for Lord Bryce in one of his 
illuminated essays had observed: 

It has been suggested that when the differences of 
caste and religion which now separate the people of 

India from one another have be^n to disappear new 

dangers may arise to threaten me permanence of British 
power. 

In the midst of these Events came the catas- 
trophe and the declaration of war against Germany. 
With its vast resources, man-nower, raw-material and 
other advantages whidi England derives from India, 
British Statesmen were naturally anxious to have 
voluntary co-operation from the Indians. In the 
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same year 1914, the Congress met at Madras and 
conveyed its whole-hearted loyalty and devotion 
to His Majesty. It further appreciated the princi- 
ples of equality and justice on which, as the Presi- 
dent of the session (Babu Bhupendranath Basu) 
said, “rests the foundation of the British rule in 
India became invested with the lineaments of life 
and re-asserted their sway over people's mind and 
heart.” The President of the Congress very much 
eulogised the benefit which India derived from Eng- 
land and material benefit which the British rule 
conferred on this country. But with all this ex- 
pression of loyalty there was certainly an intensity 
of feeling, a growing demand for more radici 
change in the working of Indian Government and a 
growing desire of association of the Indians with 
me administration. Every country and every na- 
tion has a right to demand a price of co-operation. 
Though India was under the subjection of the Bri- 
tish rule, but its people were already pledged to 
self-government. The two great representative 
organisations of the country, the Congress and the 
Muslim League had already adopted this form 
of the Government as their creed and thus spoken 
the mind of Indians. Very naturally thus India, 
while offering its co-operation to the British de- 
manded a fundamental change in the constitution 
of the country. The President of the Congress 
made further declaration and admitted that India 
was no doubt a continent and not a country, divided 
into small administrative areas, and as he said 
“divided into communities, castes and sects, 
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divided by religion, language and race; by different 
of stages of civilisation and progress and by 
different methods of administration.” Realising all 
these facts he appealed to throw away the lethargy 
and to bind “our waist-clothes on and head for- 
ward to our goal and goal is not unworthy of our 
highest aspirations.” Mr.. Gandhi who after his 
return from South Africa had captured the imagi- 
nation of the rank and file of the Congress through 
his non-violent methods came to India as a God- 
send to the British. 

His help to the British in recruitment and by 
other ways drew Indians more to the side of the 
British. The Muslim League met in Bombay a 
year later. The spirit of unitjr which pervaded the 
atmosphere of Inma was manifested in its session 
without obliterating its distinctive Islamic character. 
It had now on its platform the President of the Con- 
gress and other leaders. The Co-operation of the 
Congress volunteers with those of the Muslim Lea- 
gue, the friendly attitude of the Hindus towards 
me Muslim leaders, all gave evidence of the new 
spirit that had now come over the political life of 
India. Prominent amongst those belonging to the 
Congress were Sir S. P. Sinha (President^ Hon. 
Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha (Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee), Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji, 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, Mrs. Annie Beswt, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Mr. Homiman and R. N. Mu- 
dholker, all attending the Bombay session of the 
League. 
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THE LEAGUE AND THE CONGRESS 
JOINT SCHEME OF REFORM 
FOR INDIA 

The year 1915 is a landmark in the political 
history of India. Every one seemed to be animated 
-with a sincere desire to bring about political unity 
between the various parties in the country. It 
was not purely a question of finding out a meeting 
gtoimd for the Hindu-Muslim problem but to unite 
the two wings of the Congress which after the Surat 
Session stood for distinct ideologies. Mrs. Besant 
who joined the Congress in 1914, took the initiative 
in this matter. The nationalists bad not as yet come 
into their o\m. There was a party in the Congress 
led by Tilak, wanting to start an agitation for Home- 
rule. The efforts of Mrs. Besant to bring the 
Moderates and the Nationalists together in the Con- 
gress proved abortive. At the Bombay Congress 
of loij, “however, the first sign of that great re- 
vival in that public interest in the Congress after 
the Surat imbroglio became visible. It made its 
ir^uence felt ^om and after the next following 
Congress at Lucknow." The Congress recorded 
the myalty of the people to cto-wn and its abid- 
ing sense in the righteousness of the cause espoused 
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by Great Britain and her allies and “expressed 
gratification at the splendid achierem^ts of the 
British Navy.” It was in this very session that the 
Congress demanded important and: 

Substantial measures of reform towards self-govern- 
ment so as to secure to the people an effective control 
over the Government by introduction of provincial 
autonomy, expansion and reform of Legislative Councils 
where they existed and their establishment in provinces 
where they did not exist, the reconstruction of various 
existing executive councils and their establishment in 
provinces where they did not exist, the reform or aboli- 
tion of the India Council and a liberal measure of 
self-government. 

The resolution further asked the All India Con- 
gres Committee “to frame a scheme of reform and a 
programme of continuous work, educative and pro- 
pagandist,” and it authorised the Committee “to 
confer with the Committee of the All India Muslim 
League for the same purpose and to take such fur- 
ther measures as may be necessary.” 

There was a section amongst the Mussalmans 
who did not like the holding of the session of 
the League on account of the war. But the 
more influential and the far-sighted thought it ex- 
pedient to convene a session and express its opinion 
on issues which India had to fact on account of its 
participation in the war. Every one had realised 
that with India's participation, there was bound 
to be a new orientation of policy of the British to- 
wards India. The more sober elements considered 
it wise and reasonable not to remain passive spec- 
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tatois while all the rest of the Indian people were 
stirring up/to a new life and the programme of 
India’s immediate future was fast undergoing the 
process of formulation. Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq, who 
was also an old and ardent Congressman, was elec- 
ted as the President of the session. After replying 
to the critics of the Muslim League, who did not 
want its session as they thought its deliberations 
were likely to embarrass the Government, he 
exhorted the Mussalmans to have self-reliance and 
to get rid of unreliable and temporary props and 
to stand upon their own legs. Too long had their 
policy been dominated by fear. The President 
openly said, that ‘Ve must have independence and 
open our eyes in the fresh air,” There were un- 
doubtedly dissensions amongst the Mussalmans 
and every one realised that a tendency to disunion 
would ultimately end in disruption. The president 
Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq gave the following timely warn- 
ing to the Muslims: 

These are times when new forces are coming into 
play and new ideals are convulsing Muslim society which 
have to be carefully nursed and fostered and must 
not be frittered away in senseless dissentions. True 
organisation is the secret of the strength of a society, 
and we must be so organised that our voice will command 
and compel respect and the country and the Govern- 
ment recognise in it the well-considered and unanimous 
opinion of the entire community which it would 
not be easy to ignore. We cannot go on dissipating out 
strength in fruiUess and harmful attempts at compromise 
that only hamper us in our onward progress. C^r Lea- 
gue baa done most useful work. It is a progressive 
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body and is ready to adapt itself to the interets and the 
time. 

For the first time the Muslim League took up a 
challenging attitude and did not confine itself to 
passing resolutions of mere loyalty. The President 
openly accused England for having neglected 
Indian affairs and said: 

The things that have been left unaccomplished are the 
things that really matter in the life of a nation. England 
has borne the burden of India, but has not prepared 
her to bear her own burdens. She has not made her 
strong, self-reliant and self-supporting. She has not 
made her a nation respected by the other nations of 
the world. She has not developed the resources of the 
country, as it was her duty to develop them. She has 
not helped the Indian people to live a life of the greatest 
possible fulness. She has failed to bring out the capa- 
cities of the people of Hindustan to their fullest extent. 
England’s connection with India has lasted for about a 
century and a half and most parts of the country have 
been under her direct rule during this period. But 
the progress India has made with a& hi^r vast resources, 
material, moral and economic, is comparatively very small. 
Compare her with other countries. Compue her with 
Japan. Within 40 years Japan, from being one of the 
weakest and most backward countries of the world, 
has advanced to the position of one of the foremost and 
the most highly developed nations and is county 
among the great Powers. But in^^the case of India, 
the government of the country has been conducted on 
lines which were not conducive to any good results. 
The children of the soil have no real share in the Govern- 
ment of their own country. Policy is laid down and car- 
ried on by non-Indians which oftener than not, gou 
against the wishes of the people and ignore their senti- 
ments. Unless and until India has got a national govern- 
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taeat and is governed for the greatest good of the Indian 
people, I do not see how she can be contented. India 
does not demand a place in the sun in any aggressive sense 
but she does requite the light of the Indian sun for her 
own children. 

The League very much resented the Govern- 
ment action in depriving Maulana Mohammad Ali, 
Shaukat Ali and Zafar Ali and some other Muslims 
of their liberty and in interning them under 
the Defence of India Act. The strangulation of the 
Muslim papers under the Press Act was equally 
deplored. In spite of the fact that- Muslims had 
remained peacefm all these years yet the government 
adopted senseless policy of repression. They had 
lost sight of the fact that “the best way to create 
trust is to trust others; for, by mistrust, we get 
nothing but mistrust.” The Muslim Lea^e 
naturaUy expected that as a result of India’s partici- 
pation in war and particularly of the Mussalmans 
who had to take an important decision in going to 
the side of Britain, against that of the Cahph who 
was at war with the British. Mussalmans further 
hoped that after the declaration of peace the Muslim 
countries would be dealt with in a way not deroga- 
toy to' their dignity, for there were four hunderd 
miUions of Mussalmans in the world bound together 
in common brofherhood whose feelings and senti- 
ments no government could afford to ignore 
in ar^ settlement to be arrived at, and as they 
pointed out “there is a living force and a great 
potent strength in this vast human brothemood 
which if propedy realised would be an immense 
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asset.” Regarding the demands about the future 

E Dsition of India, the President of the Muslim 
cague pleaded for ‘‘unanimity on these questions 
amongst all the people of India” and he could 
conceive of ‘*no better agency than that of a joint 
deputation of the Congress and the League, which 
would place our demands before the British public 
and the British Government.” He added: 

Of course, before such a deputation is formed there 
must be a joint conference of the trusted leaders of both 
these organisations in which a general agreement must 
be arrived at and the interests of all safeguarded. Such 
an agreepient should be placed before public meetings 
of recognised political institutions of the different com- 
munities for confirmation. I have no doubt that such a 
representation would command a sympathetic hearing 
from the British nation. 

The Mussalmans were thus on the horns of 
a dilemma. The participation of Turkey on the 
side of Germany had placed them in a very awk- 
ward position. Maulana Mohammad Ali"s moving 
article about the fate of Turkey evoked a new sense 
amongst the Muslims towards the Turks. 

Maulana Mohammad Ali was so concerned 
about the Turks that he wrote another well-consi- 
dered article under the caption, “Choice of the 
Turks,” in which he had shovm'^to what length 
Indian Mussalmans were then prepared inassistmg 
their foreign government. Writing in his paper 
he said: 

All truly loyal people have closed the chapter of chrk 
controversy with the ofEicials and into that book they are 
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likely to look no more. Whatever our grievances, 
whatever reforms we desire, everything must wait for a 
more reasonable occasion. Even if the Government 
were to concede to us all that we ever desired or dream; 
if for instance, the Muslim University were offered to us 
on our own terms, or the Press Act repeal were to be an- 
nounced; or even if Self-Government were to be conced- 
ed to us, we would humbly tell Government this is no 
time for it, and we must for the present decline such 
concessions with thanks. Concessions are asked for and 
accepted in peace. We are not Russian Poles. We 
need no brib^ 1 

As a result of it the Government forfeited the 
security of the Comrade and the paper ceased publi- 
cation. These activities of the Government had a 
profound effect on the feelings of the Mussalmans 
all over India. By confining him in gaol the Bri- 
tish added insult to the injury, and the Mussalmans 
began to look upon Maulana as their hero. But 
the British Government was compelled to give 
solemn pledges to the Mussalmans as regard the 
holy places of Islam. During the war Mussalonians 
were required in defence of their religious obli- 
gations to assist Government in waging war against 
the “Khalifa” and “Jazira-tul- Arab” which includes 
Syria, Palestine which Mussalmans were required 
by their faith at all times to keep free from non- 
muslim occupation and control, was attacked and 
occupied by Great Britain and her allies. The 
holy places of Islam which are not particular build- 
ings merely but territories including the three sacred 
Harams of Macca, Madina and Jerusalem were 
taken away from the successors of the Prophet 
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and Commander of the Faithful. The dismember- 
ment of the empire of the Khalifa, the appointment 
of non-Muslim mandatories to control various 
portions of it and the consequent weakening of the 
temporal power of Islam to the point of danger to 
its spiritual influence through the possible pressure 
of the temporal power of rival creeds, were openly 
advocated by the Allies and none of them insisted 
upon this course so relentlessly up to the last as 
did Great Britain herself. The bitter experience of 
the betrayal by the British brought home to the 
Mussalmans the need of an eqmtable ' settlement 
and an understanding with the sister-communities 
of India. The same course was clearly indicated 
by the betrayal of the Mussalmans of Eastern Ben- 
gal. The time too was ripe for Hindu-Muslim re- 
union. True partnership and association whether 
in business, social relationship or in love requires 
that there should be no great disparity between those 
that are to associate together as partners, friends 
or lovers. The same is true of politics. Union 
of the rich and poor, of the old and the young, 
of the learned and the ignorant is perhaps possible 
but far from common and it was true instinct that 
guided Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in opposing a genera- 
tion previously, the yoking together of the strong 
and me weak. During the controversy, with re- 
gard to the Minto-Money reforms, however, Mus- 
salmans had developed to some extent the quality 
of self-assertion so necessaiy in politics. But ever 
since the outbreak of the TripoKah war they had had 
to struggle against the repressive policy of the Go- 
10 
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Yetnment, and through this struggle the Mussal- 
mans strengthened themselves to the extent 
that they could stand in the line with the advanced 
communities of India and could march hand in hand 
with all the progressive forces. 

The rapid ch^ge in the outlook of the Mus- 
salmans was best manifested in Bombay Session. 
Comparing the tone of the two addresses delivered 
at the Congress and League sessions in Bombay, 
Maulana Mohammad AU very humorously re- 
marked: 

So rapid had been the progress of the Mussalmans 
that a mildewed critic from among their own commu- 
nity observed that Lord Sinha, the Bengalee Presi- 
dent of the Bombay Session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, had travell^ thither by the same train as his 
Behari neighbour and brother-lawyer who presided over 
the Muslim League, and the two had borrowed one an- 
other’s Presidential Addresses in order to compare notes. 
By some unfortunate mistake. Lord Sinha read out the 
hdting and hesitating address of the ever loyal Muslim 
while the ever loyal Muslim read out the piquant and 
pungent address of the ever disloyal Bengalee, (laughter) 
But, said the critic with more wit than wisdom, the two 
Presidents forgot to take back their own productions, and 
by an irony of fate Maulana Mazhar-ul-Haq had read to 
his Muslim audience as his own the pungent oration 
characteristic of the Bengalee, and Lord Sin^ had done 
likewise and read to the Congress delegates the cautious 
and halting address of the *ever loyal’ Muslim. 

As hitherto pointed out there was a section 
amongst the Mussalmans with a narrow outlook, 
unscrupulous in their ambition, with no initiative 
of their own, always willing and ready to dance to 
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the official tunc, which was grumbling over the 
possibility of a session, at a time when the G^ngress 
Session was also being held. A few hired persons 
by that section were pitched in the Panda! of the 
League. No less strange was the presence of a 
force of about 50 police-men armed with lathi Sy 
who were kept in readiness in an enclosure just in 
front of the Pandal and half a dozen police officers 
under Superintendent Walker, were patrolling 
the ground. The police Commissioner Mr. 
Edwards was also present on the spot inside the 
Pandal. Several C. I. D. officers, both European 
and Indian had taken seats as visitors. An ordi- 
nary interpellation between the President and Mr. 
Hasrat Mohani, which one is apt to dispose of as a 
very trivial matter, was the scene of an uproar. 
The malcontent section with a view to achieve their 
objective resorted to an appeal to the religious 
sentiments of the audience. The President of the 
Session was decried and pictured as a man who 
cannot be called a Mohammadan. He was re- 
minded in a typical fashion, “that the holy Quran 
asks to dress like a Mohammadan. You must speak 
the Mohammadan tongue.” In the confusion 
that followed those behind the curtain came in the 
forefront leading the unruly mq]b. Sulaiman Haji 
Qasim Mitha, who was in the beginning against the 
Muslim League, holding its session at Bombay 
but had subsequently agreed to a compromise, 
lushed towards the dais at the head of these persons 
and began to speak vehemently. The real fact 
was that the presence of the Confess leaders in the 
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League Session and the cordial atmosphere that was 
evinced had perturbed the minds of some of the 
English Officials. Mr. Mitha alleged that the con- 
veners of the Session were merging the League into 
the G^ngress and were playing into the hands of 
Congress leaders and that by doing so they had 
sunk the League in darkness and were wiping it 
out of existence. Finding it difficult to continue 
the proceedings, the President adjourned the meet- 
ings and the rest of the proceedings were conducted 
in Taj Mahal Hotel. The leaders who assembled 
there presented a model of sobriety, dignity and 
determination. All were animated by the spirit 
of unshakable unity. This was indeed a gathering 
of honest men resolved to dispatch grave and 
responsible work. 

Mr. Jinnah moved the resolution calling upon 
the All India Muslim League to appoint a committee 
with a view to formulate and frame a scheme of 
reforms and to authorise that committee to confer 
with other political organisations. It was made 
clear that in the formation of the aforesaid scheme 
of reforms, due regard be paid to the needs and 
interests of the Mussalmans. Mr. Jinnah made it 
clear that by adopting this resolution and formulat- 
ing the scheme, he wanted to take that scheme to 
the British Government and say that the scheme 
had been formulated by the League and the Con- 
gress and these were the reforms which they de- 
manded in the name of united India. As a residt 
of the resolution a representative committee was 
appointed to perform the ftmetion assigned to it 
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The resolution found general support from all quar- 
ters including Maulvi Abul Kalam Azad, who was 
a member of the League then. The Congress which 
was also holding itT ddibcrations in the same city 
welcomed the proposals adopted by the All India 
Muslim League. Sir S. P. Sinha, the President of 
the Congress after paying homage, unswerving 
fidelity and unshaken allegiance to the Sovereign, 
recounted India’s contribution to war and he was 
glad to know that ‘Tn the great galaxy of heroes, 
in the imperishable Roll of Honour, there are now, 
and there will never cease to be, beloved Indian 
names testifying to the fact that our people would 
rather die unsullied than outlive the disgrace of 
surrender to a bastard civilization.” No person 
could overlook the fact that the heavy sacrifice 
which India was making was bound to give India 
an opportunity as nothing else could have done to 
demand a greater control of the administration. 
The President of the Congress once again reiterated 
the demands of the Indian people to that higher 
goal for the attainment of which India was making 
every sacrifice. In touching words he said, that 
“the only satisfactory form of self-government to 
which India aspires cannot be anything short of 
what President Lincoln, so pithily described as go- 
vernment of the people, for th^ people and by the 
people.” No self-respecting citizen could i^ore 
the new outlook which had come on the Indian 
people. Thousands of youngmen who in the classic 
words of Lord Morley, “Leave our university, 
intoxicated with the ideas of freedom, nationality 
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and self-government,” could no longer restrain 
their feelings and ignore the comfortless assurances, 
that, free institutions are the special privilege of the 
West. It was difficult to overlook or to ignore 
the new spirit that had dawned. The President of 
the Congress advised his countrymen to have faith 
in the British justice. How far this trust reposed 
in British sense of justice by the Congress President 
was realised, we shall presently examine. In pur- 
suance of the resolution adopted in Bombay Session, 
of the League and the Congress, the Reform Com- 
mittee was called at Lucknow on the 21st of August 
1916, to consider and discuss a tentative scheme of 
Reforms. Discussions were held at the All India 
Congress Committee meeting at Allahabad on the 
22nd, 25rd, and 24th, April 1916, at the residence 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru. The proposals which 
emanated after careful consideration by the All 
India Congress Committee were considered at 
a joint meeting of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee and Council of the Muslim League in 
October 1916, in Calcutta. Nineteen elected 
members of the Viceroy's Imperial Legislative 
Council also drew up a memorandum in which 
they embodied the main feature of the Con- 

g ess-League scheme over their signatures in 
:tober 1916. The memorandum noted, that 
**the people of India have good reason to be grate- 
ful to England for the great process in her material 
resources and the widening of her intellectual and 
political outlook and for the steady, if slow advances 
m her national life commencing with the Charter 
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Act of India of 1 8 3 j It affirmed the ‘Very limited 
character” of the Indian element introduced into the 
administration by the Reforms of 1909. It stated 
that the Legislative Councils were mere advisory 
bodies “without any power of effective control 
over the Government Imperial or Provincial.” 
It stated that the people of India were placed “under 
great and galling disabilities from which the other 
members of the British Empire were exempt.” 
These disabilities had reduceci them to a state of 
“utter helplessness.” It referred to such grievances 
as the Arms Act and the system of indentured emi- 
gration into certain British Colonies. It asserted 
that the loyalty of the country during the war 
entitled India to a position of comradeship, not 
subordination, to “Government that is accept- 
able to the people and responsible to them.” It 
suggested specific reforms on Congress-League 
lines, and practically declared for parliamentary 
government in India. The All Inma Congress 
Committee and the reform committee of the All 
India Muslim League met at Calcutta in November 
and again at Luclmow in December 1916, and con- 
jointly settled a detailed scheme of reform as a de- 
finite step towards self-government. Before the 
educative propaganda could be seriously undertaken 
in all parts ot the country, the reforms formulated 
after great and anxious deliberations by leading men 
of the Community in India became the subject of 
strong and adverse criticism in high quarters, 
H. E. the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, made a speech 
at Calcutta on the eve of the Congress Session in 
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December in which referring apparently to the 
memorandum of nineteen elected members of his 
Legislative Council, he deprecated what he was 
pleased to call “catastrophic changes.” About the 
same time, in an article, which Lord Sydenham con- 
tributed in December number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After and to which he gave the sensational 
heading “The Danger in India,” he condemned 
the proposals of the nineteen elected members as 
“revolutionary proposals.” In a second article on 
the same subject in the January number of the same 
maga2ine, he insinuated that German intrigue was 
at work in India and grossly misrepresented Indian 
claims with reference to the memorandum which 
had been submitted and he opined that “some Mo- 
derates under the influence of Extremists are de- 
manding a revolution,” and concluded by suggest- 
ing that repression was inevitable to avert “the 
danger” involved in allowing such demands to be 
made. 

The policy suggested by Lord Sydenham did 
not take long to be inaugurated in this country. 
It is generally believed that in March the Govern- 
ment of India issued a circular to Local Govern- 
ments outlining the policy to be pursued by the 
latter in connection with the Indian demand for the 
Reforms. The terms of that circular arc not known 
to the public. But in May, His Honour Sir Michael 
O^Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and 
H. E. Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, made 
pronouncements which betrayed by their similarity 
of intention and phraseology, a common source 
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of inspiration. In these pronouncements, the two 
Provincial authorities exaggerated the nature of 
the Indian demands, deprecated them in strong 
language, enjoined the people to abstain from all 
agitation while the war was going on, and 
threatened them with repressive action if they did 
not do so. 

Educated Indians resented being told, notwith- 
standing what was going on in England and in other 
parts ot the Empire, not to carry on, during the war, 
an educative propaganda for any constitutional 
reform whatever but to remain silent on pain of 
repression, while the Government of India were 
known to have formulated in secret and despatched 
to the Secretary of State for his approval certain 
proposals for post-war reforms which, judging from 
the speeches of the Provincial authorities referred 
to above, could only be of a minor character, the 
hopes and expectations which the Indian public 
were told not to entertain, were in fact ardently 
cherished by them for more than a generation and 
were further strengthened by the assurances 
given by responsible British Statesmen since the 
beginning of the war in warm appreciation of 
Indians spontaneous and enthusiastic rally in the 
cause of the Empire and her owm help to England 
in men, and money. Assurances were repeated 
from time to time, in language of undoubted 
sincerity encouraging India to hope that “after the 
war she will hav^ her full share of hberty, justice and 
political equality” for which England and her Meat 
allies were carrying on the gigantic struggle. After 
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the pronouncement of the various Provincial 
Governments, suspicions well grounded were 
transformed into constant conviction to the effect 
that England was not willing to concede the Indian 
demands. 

In June the same year it became known in India 
that the Grand Shareei of Mecca had revolted against 
the authority of the Sultan of Turkey. For a consi- 
derable period, the Sultan and Shareefs had acted 
in harmony, the Shareefs acknowledging the 
Khilafat of the Sultans in return for general protec- 
tion and heavy subsidies. The revolt of the Shareef 
Hussain was keenly regretted by the members of the 
Muslim League. They believed that the Shareef 
had acted at the instigation, of the British. Such 
were the feelings entertained by the Mussalmans at a 
time when the country, rather the whole world, 
was in the grip of a bloody war. In India where 
every possible effort was being made to formulate a 
united scheme of reform for the future government 
of the country, such events were bound to have 
their repurcussions. A new movement was already 
started by Mrs. Besant under the Home Rule Lea- 
gue. It was at this juncture that Mrs. Besant 
came into great prommence. ‘‘She jumped from 
religion to politics, from Theosophy to Home 
Rule.” 

It was left for the Lucknow Session of the 
G>ngress and the Muslim League to adopt finally the 
scheme which they had Immmcred out after careful 
investigation of all the circumstances and had 
finally agreed upon after holding another joint deli- 
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bcrations in Calcutta. The Lucknow Sessions of 
the Congress and the League were unique for the 
fraternisation of the Hindus and Muslims as well 
as for the formulation of a scheme of self-govern- 
ment. The Congress which had split up in Surat 
stood once again as a united body. Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, who was playing a leading role in bringing 
about this unity, and who had joined the League 
in 1913, “on the solemn preliminary covenant that 
that loyalty to the Muslim League, Muslim in- 
terest would in no way and in no time imply even 
the shadow of disloyalty to the larger national 
cause to which his life was dedicated” was 
elected as the President of the historic session. 
True to his words and to the ideal to which he had 
dedicated his life, he addressed the vast assemblage 
of the Mussalmans who had come to attend the 
session of the Muslim League which had become 
conspicuous amongst representative institutions 
of this vast continent as the staunchest champion 
of the rights and privileges of the Muslim com- 
munity in India. The Mussalmans were determined 
not to remain in a state of suspended animation 
while the hammer blows of fate were fashioning 
the frame-work of a new, a better and a freer world. 
To them the problem of the future of India was 
more complex and an anxious* one. They could 
not tolerate the stand-still and take no thought 
for the morrow, when the morrow was to usher in 
a new era in the history of the world and the nation. 
The affairs of the country had reached a stage where 
the petty differences of race and creed were sunk 
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and the situation demanded a united action. The 
patriotism and sense of duty to the generations yet 
unborn were on trial. The future of India hung 
in the balance. The Mussalmans knew how to 
answer the clarion call of duty. They were deter- 
mined to fight the battle of constitutional freedom. 
Within six years of its birth, the great Muslim poli- 
tical organisation had emerged from its primeval 
shell and had set before itself a goal, towards which 
the rest of India was gradually moving. The widen- 
ing of purpose and outlook was not due to the 
fiat of any masterful personality, but was the result 
of strong pressure of popular opinion. The task 
to which the Mussalmans had addressed themselves 
was essentially a task of reconstruction in concert 
with the rest of their fellow countrymen. They 
had to prepare a scheme of reforms for the adminis- 
tration and Government of India to be introduced 
as soon as could be possible, after the end of the war. 
The Mussalmans completely ignored the many sins 
of omissions and commission which the Govern- 
ment of the day had committed for they were asked 
to discharge a bigger and more essential task in the 
accomplishment of which their energies were bent. 
There can be no doubt that the Press Act and De- 
fence of India Act had caused great anxiety and 
alarm. They, however, closed their eyes to the 
high-handed action of the authorities which had 
resulted in the suspension of the publication of 
Comrade and Hamdard. They were prepared to 
ignore the internment of the popular MusUm lead- 
ers like Mohammad Ali and Shaukat All, who were 
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behind the bars with no charges brought against 
them. In short the circumstances under which 
the Session was held were exceptional and as the 
president remarked, were bouncl to bring “A new 
epoch in the history of our country, all that is great 
and inspiring in the common affairs of the men for 
which, the noblest and most valiant of mankind 
have lived and wrought and suffered in all ages in 
all climes.” The Mussalmans were called upon 
to discharge a sacred trust. Replying to the 
criticism of the demands of the Indian people and 
the attitude of the British statesmen Mr. Jinnah 
remarked: 

This astonishing proposition beats all reason and 
sense. It is suggested that we who are the very kith and 
kin of the masses, most of us springing from the middle 
classes, are likely to oppress the people if more power is 
conferred; that the masses require protection at the hands 
of the English OiBcials, between whom and the people 
there is nothing in common; that ou^ interests are op- 
posed to those of the masses — in what respect, it is never 
pointed out — and that, therefore, the monopoly of the 
administrative control should continue in the hands 
of non-Indian officials. This insidious suggestion, 
which is so flippantly made, is intended to secure the 
longest possible lease for the bureaucracy and to 
enjoy their monopoly . But it can neither stand the light 
of facts, nor the analysis of truth. ^One has only to 
look at the past records of the C6ngress for more than a 
quarter of the century and of the Allindia Muslim League 
to dismiss this specious plea. The educated people 
of this country have shown greater anxiety and sohcitude 
for the welfare and advancement of the masses than 
for any other question during the last quarter of a 
century. 
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He put in a powetfiil plea fot Indian Self- 
government and said: 

If the Indians are not the Pariahs of Nature, if 
they are not out of the pale or operation of the laws 
that govern mankind elsewhere, if their minds can grow 
in knowledge and power and can think and plan and 
organise together for common needs of the present and 
for common hopes of the future, then the only future 
for them is self-government, i.e., the attainment |of 
the power to apply through properly organised channels 
the common national will and intelligence to the needs, 
and tasks of their national existence. The cant of 
unfitness must die. The laws of Nature and the 
doctrines of common humanity are not difierent in the 
East. 

After appealing for harmonious relations bet- 
ween the two communities on which rested the 
foundation of India’s future, Mr. Jinnah said: 

Is India to be ruled jointly by England, Scotland, 
Ireland and the dominions ? Are we to be handed 
over to this Imperial Parliament and to be thus ruled 
and to be governed by the colonies ? Are we not to 
have a status or locus standi in this Imperial Parliament ? 
I feel sure that I am expressing the opinion of the entire 
educated people of this country, that India will never 
allow herself to be relegated to such an intolerable posi- 
tion. 

.Regarding the demands of the Indian people 
Mr. Jinnah said: “These demands are the minimum 
in the strict sense of the word.” 

The Congress which was holding its session 
in the same city reciprocated in full the sentiments 
expressed by the Mussalmans. Babu Ambika 
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Charan Ma2umdar, the President of the Congress 
(Lucknow, 1916) observed: 

The Congress and the League have come to meet at 
the same place and the day may not be far distant when, 
in spite of the Siren song which has so^far diverted their 
course, they will come to meet in the same pavilion and 
at the same time. The Hindus and Mohammadans are 
rapidly converging towards each other, and, indeed, it 
would be a miracle if they did not so converge and if 
they continued to fly off at a tangent despite the irresisti- 
ble attraction of the great centripetal force which is draw- 
ing them towards their common centre. The stock 
argument based upon occasional differences and distur- 
bances between Hindus and Mussalmans cannot have 
much force. These are confined mostly to lower 
classes of people on either side. 

These expressions of desire for Hindu-Muslim 
unity, were embodied in the draft scheme which 
was adopted in Calcutta and the details of which 
were settled at Lucknow and finally adopted by the 
League. The result of the joint conference marked 
the birth of the new era of brotherhood between 
the Hindus and Mussalmans, pregnant with im- 
mense potentialities for the future. Recommenda- 
tions of the joint conference of the Congress and the 
League were adopted in the form of joint scheme 
for Reforms, and were submitted t6 the Govern- 
ment. 

The Provincial Government was much per- 
turbed by these deliberations and a warning by the 
Secretariat of the United Provinces Govcrnme^;it 
was given both to the Congress and the League, 
but they treated it with contempt. Lieutenant 
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‘<^yemot Sir James Meston, rose to the occasion 
and averted all complications. Sir James and Lady 
Meston both attended the Congress and the League 
' session and were cordially welcomed. After adopt- 
ing this scheme and presenting a united front against 
all odds, new developments took place in the coun- 
try which we shall presently examine in detail. 
The League and the ingress stood on one plat- 
form for some years, lighting for a common destiny 
and for a common goal all for the glory of the 
Motherland. 
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THE HOME RULE AGITATION 
MR. MONTAGUE’S VISIT AND 
HIS REPORT 

One of the crucial problems which had marred 
the fair name of India was now happily solved. 
For the first it was realised that if there was a genuine 
spirit of accommodation, the Hindu-Muslim problem 
could be solved. The Mussalmans were prepared 
to make sacrifices if their interest in any way stood 
in the realisation of India’s unity. It was fortunate 
that this unity was achieved by voluntary agreement 
rather than by the intervention of a third party. 
The political struggle was thus launched with a 
clear mind and in a chastened mood. 

A more widely popular agitation in favour of 
Home Rule was started and people were sure 
that no repression could damp their spirit. The 
cry of Home Rule spread to tjie remotest comer of 
the country. Mrs. Besant was sdready interned 
under the Defence Act. The Home Rule idea was 

S preading like wild fire. **The strength of the 
ome Rule movement was rendered ten-fold 
greater” as Mrs. Besant herself pointed out in her 
presidential address of Calcutta in i9i7» ^*by the 
addition to it of a large number of women who had 

II 
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biooght to it die heroism, the endurance, the self- 
sacrifice of the feminine nature.” With Ae intern- 
ment of the leaders of die Home Rule League, it 
became mote popular. If the feelings of the general 
public were roused by the internment of these lea- 
ders, the Mussalmans had an equal cause to feel 
dissadsfied with the actions of the Government in 
confining Maulana Mohammad Ali and Shaukat 
Ali and others. 

The joint meeting of the All India Gingtess 
Gimmittee and the Council of the Muslim League 
was convened in July 1917. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the League, had made no secret of his 
views in a speech delivered at Bombay Provincid 
Congress when he said: “To those who know 
India and understand India, it is dear that she no 
longer will merely obey but wants to manage her 
own afiiurs; peace, prosperity and security which 
satisfied a decade ago, ate no longer enough.” The 
soul of Young mcUa had been aroused. Mr. 
Jinnah on the same occasion remarked: “It is uni- 
versally recognised that if you deprive a nation of 
' all share in its own government m the forging of 
its destiny, you emasculate its energies, under- 
mine its diameter and sear as if with a hot iron 
its self-respect. In the sphere of intellect such a 

! ;ovetnment spells, not progress but decay.” He 
ost no time in appealing again and again to the 
Mussalmans and the Hindus to stand ‘united and 
use every constitutional and legitimate means to 
effect that transfer as soon as possible.” On the 
question of separate dectorates, Mr. Jinnah had 
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made the Muslim position dear by saying: 

To most of us the question is no more open to further 
discussion or argument as it has become a mandate of 
the community. As far as I understand the demand 
for Separate Electorate is not a matter of policy but a 
matter of interest to the Mohammadans who requite to 
be roused from the coma and torpor into which they 
had fallen so long. 

It is unfortunate that at such a time the Hindu 
Mahasabha in its deliberation in Lucknow should 
have adopted a very hostile attitude repudiating 
the claims of the Qjngress to speak on oehalf of 
the Hindus and adopting a very narrow attitude 
towards the demands of the Mussalmans for separate 
dectorates. It is an irony of fate that in the Maha- 
sabha Session those very Hindus opposed tooth and 
nail the demand for separate electorate who had 
readily acquiesced in the Congress Session. Mr. 
Jinnah appealed to the Hindus m solemn and digni- 
fied words: 

In the present state of position they should try to 
win the confidence and trust of the Mohammadans, who 
are after all in the minority in the country. If they are 
determined to have separate electorates, no resistance 
should be shown to their demand. 

Events were moving rapidly and for the time 
being it seemed that the League and the Congress 
though in body different were one in soul. A 
joint meeting of the Council of the All India MusHm 
league and the All India Congress Committee 
was held in Bombay on the 27th and 28th of July 
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1917. It was decided to send a deputation on the 
advice of Sir William Wedderbum consisting of the 
menibets of the Congress and of the League. Strong 
resentment was expressed over the various or- 
ders of the Governments of Bengal and Madras. 
It was also resolved that a petition to Parliament be 
submitted in support of the scheme of reform 
adopted by the Indian National Congress and the 
Muslim L^gue. A strong protest on behalf of 
the Congress and the League was sent to the Secre- 
tary of State on die internment of Mrs. Besant and 
two of her co-workers and grave concern was ex- 
pressed over the situation in the country. It was 
also decided that in conjunction with the Home 
Rule League, the Indian National Congress with 
the Muslim League, should carry on an educative 
propaganda throughout the year on law-abiding and 
constitutional lines. They, dierefore, demanded, 
that an authoritative pronouncement be made, 
pleading the Imperial Government in unequivocal 
terms to the pohcy of making India a self-^vem- 
ing member of the British Empire and enjoining 
the agents and servants of the Crown in India 
to maike honest and strenuous ^orts to achieve the 
end in view at an early date. On August aofh, 
1917, the Secretary of State for India made the 
■following announcement in the House df Com- 
mons: 

The policy of His Major’s Govetnmeat, with 
which me Government of India att in complete aciootd, 
is that of the incteasing association of Itkitans iaemy 
btanda of the administiatioa end the gxadnai devd k tp- 
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mcnt of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. They 
have decided that substantial steps in this direction 
should be taken as soon as possible, and that it is of 
the highest importance as a preliminary to considmng 
what these steps should be, that there should be a free 
and informal exchange of opinion between those in au- 
thority at Home and in India. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s ap- 
proval, that I should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to 
proceed to India to discuss these matters with the Vice- 
roy and the Government of India, to consider with 
the Viceroy the views of local Governments, and to 
receive with him the suggestions of representative 
bodies and others. 

I would add that progress in this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages. The British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India, on whom the res- 
ponsibility lies for the wel&re and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and measure 
of each advance and they must be guided by the co- 
operation received from those upon whom new oppor- 
tunities of service will thus be conferred and bv the 
eixtent to which it is found that confidence can be re- 
posed in their sense of responsibility. 

Ample opportunity will be afforded for public 
discussion of the proposals which will be submitted in 
due course to Parliament. 

After the ptonouncemei);t of the 20th August 
and the announcement of the visit of the Sectetary 
of State of India, opinions were divided. There 
were some who had not altogether lost faith in Bri* 
dsh {pledges and promises. There were those 
wavering with doubts and misgivings and above 
all anJncreduality was evinced amongst the mmt 
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sce^cal. The dedaration of Mr. Montague to 
visit India was dramatic in its character and be- 
wildering in its novelty. It was undoubtedly a 
departure from the old policy and even the sceptics 
began to feel that there was a Secretary of State 
who had other qualifications than mere speech- 
making. A number of mushroom political organi- 
sations grew up all over India and arrogated to 
themselves the nigh privilege of suggesting schemes 
of reform for the future Government of India. 
The Muslim League and the Congress Committees 
had jointly decided on the 6th of October 1917, 
to wait in the form of a deputation on the Rt. Hon. 
the Secretary of State for India and His Excellency 
the Viceroy. The Congress-Muslim League scheme 
was widely accepted by influential meetings of 
Mohammadans who had expressed their strong 
desire for representation on subject of its specid 
needs in respect of future constitutional reforms 
who also welcomed the proposal to send an All 
India Muslim deputation to the Secretary of State 
with reference to the following matter which the 
meeting of the League afterwards approved. 

The League very strongly repumated all the 
charges and dlegations which were officially made 
against Maulana Mohammad Ali. The Muslim 
League was also faced with a grave situation in tfie 
Punjab wherein, Mian Mohammad Shafee had 
definitely shown a hostile attitude towards the 
Muslim League which resulted in the disaffiliation 
of the Ftmjab Provincial Muslim League. Then 
there was likelihood of another split coming into 
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existence on the question of the memoranoum 
prepared on behalf of the joint deputation of the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India Mus- 
lim League. There were certain points with which 
the Muslim League did not agree and considered 
them as a negation of thei spint of the scheme and 
decided that if any suggestions or alterations in 
the Report are deleted or incorporated as the case 
may be, in the final draft of the memorandum, 
then in ^at case the All India Muslim League was to 
dissociate itself from it. Happily the fears of the 
Muslims were allayed and once again the Congress 
members apparently showed a spirit of accommo- 
dation. The Secretary of State arrived in India on 
November 10, 1017, and the carefully chalked out 
programme by the Government of India was ob- 
served and the invitations issued were strictly fol- 
lowed. Mr. Montague in his diary has given a gra- 
phic account of the various deputations. On No- 
vember 19th an imposing deputation of the Maulvis 
waited upon him. 

The Coi^ress and the League waited jointly 
in the form ofa deputation on the Secretary of State 
on the 26th November. Mir. Montague gives a 
rather interesting account which throws mudi light 
on the subject: 

We were fiice to face now with the real giantt of the 
Indian political world. We had not these dupes and 
adherents from the Proylnces, but we had here a collec- 
tion of the first-class politicians of the various Provinces. 
Old Sorendranath ramerjea, the veteran from Bengal, 
read the address, which was beautifully written and 
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beautifully tead. There was Mudholkar from the Cen- 
tnd Provinces, Jinoah from Bombay, Mazhar-ul-Haq 
and Hassan Imam from Bihar and Orissa, Gandhi, Mrs. 
Besant, Kesava Pillai, and so on. All the brains of the 
movement were there. But the difficulty is, as I have 
so <^ten said that owing to the thinness with which we 
have sptead education, mcy have run geneiations away 
from the test of Indk, and, whatever might be done 
in theory, in practice ^s would be only another and 
indigenous autocracy. 

Ihe Congress and Muslim League were followed by 
die Punjab Provincial Congress, with a shorter but good 
address, and then Mrs. Besant and the great Tilak came 
with th^ Home Rule League, and read us a more ez- 
treme and a bitter address, but one which was undoubt- 
edly interesting and good. Of course, the Home Rule 
League's demands are the same as the Congress's, the 
Home Rule League really having been started to do 
the propaganda for the rather Qld-&shioned Congress. 
Mrs. Besant told me that she found that Congress held 
its meetings nearby Christmas each year, and between 
whiles went to sle^. It is her activity and her League 
which has really stirred the country up into a condi&n 
in which it is no longer true to say that political interest 
is confined to the e£icated classes. They are all seeth- 
ing with a desire for some change* Mrs. Besant, in her 
wnite and gold embroidered Indian clothes, with her 
short, white hair, and the most beautiful voice I have 
ever heard, was very impressive, and read magnificently. 
Again a casket was presented tMs time, quite an attrac- 
tive object, an elephant tusk. 

The rest of the day was spent in interviews. First 
came Surendranath Baner jea and Mudholkar. Banerjea 
was loquacity itself, garrulous, sedulous, but there was 
no sign of moderation or compromise in him. The 
Coi^jifiss Scheme was the least he would accept. This 
Soheme rmlly in its essence ezdudes naval and milit^ 
matters but on all matters of internal adminaatnitioo 
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makes the itiemovable Executive lesponsible to an 
elected majority on the Councils^ and gives them the 
power of the purse, so that it is practically responsible 
government at one fell swoop. They would near of 
no alternative. 

They were followed by Jixinah, young, perfecUy 
mannered impressive-looking, armed to the teeth with 
dialectics, and insistent upon the dole of his scheme. 
All its short-comings, all its drawbacks, the elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, the power of the minority 
to hold up legislation, die complete control of the Exe- 
cutive in all matters of finance---all these were defended 
as the best makeshifts they could devise short of res- 
ponsible government. Nothing else would satisfy them. 
They would rather have nothing if they could not get 
the whole lot. I was rather tired and I funked him. 
Chelmsford tried to argue with him, and was tied up into 
knots. Jinnah is a very clever man, and it is, of course, 
an outrage that such a man should have no chance of run- 
ning the a&irs of his own country. 

Afterwards we saw the renowned Gandhi. He is a 
social reformer; he has a real desire to find grievances 
and to cure them, not for any reasons of self-advertise- 
ment, but to improve the conditions of his fellow men. 
He is the real hero of the settlement of the Indian ques- 
tion in South Africa, where he suffered imprisonment. 
He has just been helping the Government to find a solu- 
tion for the grievances of the indieo labour in Bihar. 
He dresses like a coolie, forswears ul personal advance- 
ment, lives practically on the sur, and is a pure visionary. 
He does not understand details of $fhttoics; all he wants 
is that we should get India on our side. He wants the 
millions of India to leap to the assistance of the British 
throne, la fact, 1 may say here that, revolutionaiy or 
not, loathing or not as they may do the Indian Civil 
SerWce, none of these Indians shows any sign of want- 
ing to be removed from connection the British 
throne. 
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III Mr. Montague’s discussion about separate 
dectorate with the deputation of Hindu Mahasabha 
the abolition of communal representation was sug- 
gested, for it served to accentuate and exasperate 
the feelings between Hinduism and Mohammadan- 
ism. But he replied to them “Of course that has 
come true but to suggest that we could get rid of 
it now seems to me to be impossible. We are pledged 
up to the hilt, and we would have a rising of the 
Mohammadans if we did.” As mentioned earlier, 
the desire to meet the Secretary of State, was so 
intense that various Mussalmans formed certain 
associations and presented their own schemes. 
One of such organisations is mentioned by Mr. 
Montarae, and he says: *The Muslim Association 
pretends to be more conservative than the Muslim 
League but submitted an appendix to its suggestions 
which was really just as extreme. They were very 
nice people, and explained that we were to take 
no notice of the appendix which really did not re- 
present their views.” All sincere Mussalmans 
would even to-day take a lesson from that hopeless 
spectacle which some misguided and selfish Mus- 
salmans presented on that occasion. Mr. Montague’s 
diary is very instructive to study the conmtion 
of certain type of Muslims, wherein he says: 

Then followed the Muslim League and of course after 
that the non-Muslim League Muslims. Each said 
that the ^ other was non-representative, each said that 
the othe^ ought to be disregarded and ignored. Ihen 
came the Ullemas of Madras who summed up dieit 
policy in answer to His EsceUency’s question, ^can you 
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tell yout view sutely to the Sectetaty of State and 
m3rself?’ By sayine ‘we do not want* Home Rule. 
Then a delightful oM man with a beautiful beard and a 
fine profile, told us that he had studied the Quran and 
all the commentaries, the Bible and the ht^y books 
and he could find no sanction for the Congress-Muslkn 
League scheme in them. 

Any well-wisher can himself conclude the im- 
pression which such a division created on the minds 
of the British Statesmen. To justify their action, 
these so-called Muslim leaders began to say that 
by accepting the League-Congress scheme; the 
Muslim Lea^e imperilled the interest of the Mus> 
salmans and betrayed the trust which had been 
implicitly laid by me Mussalmans, without show- 
ing sufficient reasons for their contention. It was 
also alleged that in providing for the representadon 
of the Mussalmans m the various Legisladve Coun- 
cils in the Reform Scheme, the Mussalmans were 
put 'in a position of numerical inferiority, and if 
such position be accepted, the Mussalmans would 
remain at the mercy of a predominand^ Hindu 
majonty, while the fact was that the majority of the 
Mussalmans in the Punjab was maintained and in 
all other provinces except Bengal. But tUs posi- 
don was taken up after ve^y careful thought and 
anxious ddiberadons as a compromise to that hos- 
tile atdtude which the Hindu leaders always adopted 
towards separate representadon. The Mussdn^s 
had to make strenuous efforts to get dus principle 
accepted, as a guarantee that mis^ principle ^ of 
separate rqixeseotadon would be adherra to, mving 
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tegaxd to die persistent agitation against sqiatate 
dectoiate, the Mussalmans thought it wise to com- 
ptonuse on certain issues, lest mey may be placed 
m an awkward position by the withdrawal m this 
privilege, and mus saved themselves from living 
petp^ually at the mercy of the caprices or the whims 
of British politicians. The League made it a condi- 
tion and 'the Congress was forced to accept it. 
The alternate course of formulating a scheme in- 
dependently of the Congress and demanding a lion’s 
share in it nad litde chance of serious consideration 
for experience had shown that left solely and entirely 
in the hands of the authorities, Muslim interests 
have very seldom been advanced. The Muslim 
League leaders, therefore, thought that to leave 
the question of separate representation vnthin 
the pie of controversy, would be extremely risky 
and accordingly thought it prudent to clinch the 
matter and come to d^nite imderstanding between 
the various communities of India. To save them- 
selves from that position, wherein Indians would 
have been placed in the hands of a third party, 
Mussalmans thought it best and wiser to leave no 
chance for arbitration at all and to that end, they 
were prepared to make every sacrifice. Answering 
those critics who were vehementally o^osed to the 
Congress-League scheme, Mr. Abdul-Latif Ahmad 
Zakarya, Chairman of foe Reception Committee 
of foe League Session in Calcutta said; 

It u Mid diat eren widi this excessive iq>tesentt- 
doo, Mohaflunadans ate in a minoiity in dU these ?to> 
vincea,bBt ootcndcsfoi^ that theie is a wodd cf dUBu- 
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ence between a minority wboee votes can effectively turn 
the scale on an important question, and a minority wluch 
is so insignificant as to be capable of being imored and 
left out of calculations altogether. It is in Bengal that 
the acceptance of a representation of 40 per cent has 
been most strongly criticised and the Congress-League 
scheme denounced in the strongest terms. Let us exa- 
mine the position very briefly. It is provided that the 
Mussalmans will have a representation of 40 per cent 
of the total number of Indian members, and when we 
remember that the remaining 60 per cent would consist 
not merely of Hindus, but various other communities 
as well as the representatives of special interest sudi as 
Municipalities, District Boards, Universities, Landhold- 
ers, Trade and Commerce, I doubt very much whether 
the Hindus themselves will have a representation or more 
than 40 per cent. Besides there will be the Anglo-In- 
dians ana the whole body of officials in order to km the 
balance even between contending communities, it per- 
chance the expanded councils become the scenes of 
petty strife and party factions rather than trusted reposi- 
tories of our national interests, I cannot conceive of 
Mohammadan interests being ever imperilled, except on 
the supposition of a combination of all the other ele- 
ments in the Councils against them. This, gendemen, is a 
contingency which can hardly arise; and if it ever did 
adse, I should be disposed to think that the Mussalmans 
were in error on that particular question, and a defeat 
under such circumstances can hardly be a matter of much 
concern. We claim that under the Congress-League 
scheme, even the apparent sli^^tly inadequate represen- 
tation of Mohammadans in Bengal can never be of real 
risk to the interests of the community, and a little re- 
flection will show that all apprehensions on this score 
are wholly unfounded. 

Mt. Zakatya a veiy high tribute td til9 
League tThea he said: 
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Fat from the Congtess having captuted the League, 
the membets of the Muslim League might ss well claim 
that the League has captuted the Congress, we claim that 
it’s a great triumph for such a young organisation like the 
Muslim League and it is a matter of very great regret 
that the community has not yet acknowledged or j^lly 
appreciated the achievement of the Muslim League in 
mis direction. 

The League Session •which was held in Calcutta 
•was to be presided over by Maulana Mohammad 
^ •who •was interned in Jail under the Defence Act. 
Mote than 30,000 (thirty thousand) telegrams were 
sent praying the Government to release him. 
People were resenting this attitude of the Govern- 
ment and there was teal symmthy for these victims 
of bureaucratic high-handewess and unjustifiable 
tyranny. The chair of the President was kept 
vacant, and Raja Mohd. Ali Khan Saheb of Mah- 
mudabad as a permanent president of the League, 
conducted the deliberations, paid a most glowing 
tribute to the elected president, and vehementally 
criticised the policy of the Government and 
showed how the people were feeling the weight 
of the Defence of India Act under which 
^'persons who could hj no stretch of imagi- 
nation be suspected of any ofience, in connec- 
tion ■with the War and the whole tenor of whose 
lives revealed in the constitutional and open 
efforts^ for the public -weal, have been d^uived 
of their liberty of person, of movement and of ex- 
pression," Raja Saheb speaking on ^ Congress- 
League scheme said: 
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The principle of separate and adequate tepresenta* 
tion of the Mussahnans was for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Indian National Congress, acknowledged 
and incorporated; and further safe-guarded the fiir reach- 
ing efiects of which cannot be exaggerated in the scheme. 
It provided that no Bill nor any clause thereof, nor a reso- 
lution introduced by a non-official member affecting one 
or the other community, which question is to be determin- 
ed by the members of tl^t community in the Legislative 
Council concerned, shalLbe proceeded with if two-thirds 
of the members of that community in the particular 
Council, Imperial or Provincial oppose the Bill, pr any 
clause thereof, or the resolution. 

Gentlemen, in your behalf I affirm here our complete 
adherence to that 'scheme, which is the irreducible mini- 
mum of our demands. Here I may say that the bed- 
rock of our demands in relation to our communal interests 
is as finm today as it was in 1906. And therefore in any 
scheme of constitutional reform in the Government of 
this country, — this cardinal fitct should not in our 
opinion be lost sight of. 

The separate representation of the Indian Mussalman 
in the Legislative Councils, has admittedly been con- 
ducive to better relations Ixtween the two communities 
of India. It has contributed to the contentment of Mo- 
hammadans in as much as it has softened if not altogether 
eliminated the galling sense of unmerited imTOrtance in 
influencine Indian policy from the minds ot the com- 
munity u^h by reason of its number, its position 
and its importance, felt that it could not justinkbly re- 
sign itself to the inevitable lo^ o^^ hopeless and thermre 
dejected minority. 

On the other side, the inter-cotmnunal strife 
which had subsided for some time had once again 
embittmed the feelings between the two pe0ples. 
The beginning of Hmdu-Muslim riots dates back 
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£tom the closing period of the loth oentuxy. These 
riots occulted fot the simple met' that the masses 
'weie ignorant, uneducated and such clashes wete 
frequent because more or less of a religious nature. 
We have already seen that the acrivities of Mr. 
Tilak, his establishment of Anti-Cow-Killing So- 
cieties and his influence over the Hindus had made 
the Hindus aggressive and vridened the gulf which 
existed between the two. During the (kys of the 
Anti-Pattition Movement, Hindus by similar activi- 
ties had alienated the sympathies of the Muslims 
instead of trying to conciliate them. Serious riots 
had broken out in 1914 at Muzafiamagar and other 

E laces. In December 1918 a serious riot had bro- 
en out at Kitarpore. The silence of Hindu lea- 
ders at this juncture and of some who definitely 
sided with the Hindu compatriots, created some 
bad blood. Inhuman attodties wete committed 
by the Hindus. To understand mote clearly the 
history of these riots, it would not be out of place 
to quote the observations of Sir Lovett when he 
says: “The story of the Arrah riots should be clearly 
understood by those who wish to form an idea of 
the emergencies fot which Government in ^dia 
most always be prepared.” 

The League considered these riots as a great 
blow to the national struggle and considered it as 
the greatest disservice to the national cause. Fortu- 
nat^ the Mussalmans as a edmmunity th^ 
heads oo<^ and met the situarion with the utmost 
sanity, moderation and sobriety. There can be no 
doubt that these riots tended tn scare away MOfsal- 
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mans from sympathising with the agitation for 
the constitutional reforms and had a marked efiFect 
in weaning away a large number of enthusiasts from 
active participation, in the cause of reforms and 
as Mr. Zakarya says: ^^The most regrettable part of 
the whole afi^r has been the attitu^ of the Hindu 
leaders in adopting a policy of laissea faire in this 
matter and practically refraining from denouncing 
the authors of these horrible crimes in the name of 
humanity itself if nothing less.” The League passed 
a strongly worded resolution which showed the 
sentiments of the Mussalmans on such an occasion. 
The resolution ran thus: 

That the All India Muslim Leag^ expresses its in<*< 
dignation at the huilure of the Criminal Investigation 
Department to obtain timely information of the huge 
organisation set on foot by a large section of the Hindu 
population in the districts of Arrah, Gaya and Patna 
to plunder the houses of the Mussalmans, defile and 
destroy mosques and the holy Quran and commit other 
excesses and refuses to believe that the stupendous anti- 
cow-killing movement could have been organised with- 
out the help and co-operation of a num^ of Hindu 
members ox the force. This meeting also expresses its 
deep regret at the weakness shown by the authori- 
ties in facing the situation and their omission to adopt 
drastic measures against the rioters who carried on the 
pillage from village to village and is of opinion that by 
having recourse to strong meaabres at die outset the 
spread of the trouble could have been avoided. 

Yet it is patent faetthat in spite of these prove* 
cations, in spite of these insults and in spite of' aU 
this humiliation, the Mussalmans were prepared to 
xa 
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£ioe such onslaughts fot the sake of a greater united 
India. They knew the value of sacrmce and they 
thought that probably by this they might capture 
the'heart and the goodwill of their Hinmi brethren. 
But die Hindus mistook it for weakness, misunder- 
stood their acdons and missed a golden opportu- 
nity for putting on a permanent footing I^du- 
Muslim relations. Mr. Montague had finished 
his task and had prepared a scheme after great deli- 
betation and discussions, prominent among those 
who helped Mr. Montague in formulating his pro- 
posals were Meston and Curds. The recommenda- 
dons of the Reform Scheme were published in 
the report submitted to the Parliament. 

After the publicadon of this Report there was a 
storm of disapproval, for it had fallen short of die 
great expectations which Indians had reposed in 
It and they considered it as a betrayal of trust. 



CHAPTER X 

THE KHILAFAT AND NON-CO-OPERATION 
MOVEMENT— THE FAILURE OF HINDU- 
MUSLIM UNITY 

The Montague-Chelmsford report fell short of 
the expectations of the Indians as a result of which 
feelings were roused and events of great magnitude 
occurred. The policy of the government has 
always remained one of conciliation followed by 
repression and intimidation. The Reforms of 
1909 were followed by the passing of the Press 
Act and other repressive measures. The Mon- 
tague-Chelmsford reforms were issued in a like 
atmosphere. It is a pity that the Govern- 
ment, both at Home and in India, showed 
considerable lack of statesmanship. There were 
undoubtedly people as there would always be, 
who welcomed the proposals of the Government, 
but such people were more guided by personal 
considerations than national interests. The Con- 
gress in its special session reaffirmed the principle 
of reform contained in the Congress-League 
scheme. As rej^ds Communal representation the 
Congress, ^^resoived tha|j^the proportion of Muslims 
in the Indian and Provincial legislatures, d;iould 
be as laid down in the Congress-League schleme.^ 
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The session of the Muslim League was held at 
Bonibay under die presidentship of its Mrmanent 
President the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad. Re- 
ading the criticism which the authors of the 
Re^rt made on the joint scheme, the president 
sai^ ‘*but to disqualify the whole scheme in the 
manner in which I am constrained to say Lord 
Chdmsford and Mr. Montague have done is cal- 
culated to create, if it has not already created, the 
impression that ^ese statesmen embarked on their 
work of invesdgadon with a not altogether un- 
biassed mind against the scheme the publi- 

cation of the Report as a result or this 
visit has plunged the whole country in a state 
of intense exatement. It has stimulated thought 
and provoked keen controversy. The question 
is being body debated as to whether it 
should be accepted by the country or not, whether 
or not the proposals it contains satisfy the 
aspiradons and the expectadons raised by the 
announcement itself, whether in one word they 
consdtute a substandal step towards the realisadon 
of responsible government. That they have caused 
disappointment in our minds, cannot and need not 
be denied. They have fallen short of natural and 
Ic^timate expectadons.” Answering the authors 
or the Report about their cndcism of separate 
representadon, Raja Saheb said: 

The Montague-Cbemsford report however fidls to 

gcup die ugnificance of die aettletnent. 

I may sematk that having regard to die diMatuftctioa 
already engendered by die atdtode disclosed in 
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Report in re^rd to this matter, there cannot be any 
doubt that the Mussalmans any less than their Hindu 
brethren will agree to anything less than the restoration 
of the settlement in any bill that may be in contem- 
plation. It is my duty knowing as 1 do the intensity 
of Muslim feeling on this question to sound the note of 
warning and of appeal. 

While the Mussalmans as a whole and the Con- 
gress leaders were condemning the government 
proposals, there grew up a party of moderates sup- 
porting iht proposals of the government. No 
less surprising was the attitude taken up by 
Surendranath JBanerjee who was for a considerable 
period of time an undisputed leader of Hindu com- 
munity and exercised a great influence in the Con- 
gress. The Congress President, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavia criticised the whole scheme in his 
address and very clearly said that though: 

We have owed allegiance to the sovereign of Eng^ 

land, we stand unshaken in that allegiance there is, 

however, the second and no less important respect of 
self-determination namely that being under the British 
Crown, we should be allowed complete responsible go- 
vernment on the lines of the dominions. 

Before the bill cpuld be moved for the first 
reading, the franchise, the division of fiincdons, 
and the ^tinction between «rdserved and trans^ 
fetted subjects were to be settled. For thk purr 
ose two commissions were appointed. The Sou^- 
rough Commission was appointed to deal with 
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Imcoo^ Commission submitted its lepott to the 
Government of India and finally settled the ques- 
tion of communal tq>tesentation. The t^tt 
says: 

The Joint Report (p&ragtaphs 251 and 23!) cog- 
nises the^ necessity for the communal representation of 
Muhammadans in provinces where they do not form a 
majority of dectors. The evidence received by us and 
the opinions of local governments concerned were 
almost unanimous in favour of this course. In all pro- 
vinces, except Bengal and the Punjab, Muhammadans 
are in a minority as regards both population and electors. 

^ In Bengal and the Punjab, where Muhammadans form a 
majority of the population, our rough estimates show 
that they form a minority of electors. There was 
very general agreement in favour of communal re- 
presentation for Muhammadans in those provinces as 
well as in the rest of India, 'and^the local governments 
urged the same step. Bodi Hindus and Muhammadans 
are thus in substantial agreement that the latter should 
everywhere enjoy communal electorates, and we have 
no hesitation in recommending that e^ct should be 
given to this common desire. We have consequently 
provided for the preparation of separate Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadm electoral rolls, and for separate 
Muhammadan constituencies* In allbcating the pro- 
portion of Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan seats, 
we have been generally urged to follow the agree- 
ment reached by the polidcaf r^resentatives of the two 
parties at the joint session of the Indian National Congress 
and the All India Muslim League held at Lucknow in 
Oecettober‘x9i6, referred to ia patagraph 163 of the Joint 
Report, under which certain proportions were £sed 
for the amount of Muhammad^ ixpres^tation in the 
provincial and imperial kgWadVetoimdls. The great 
majority of Indian witnesses and the mteieiititiTes of 
assoditiona, political and non-pdltical alike, nbt exdhidp 
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ing those in which Hindu interests ptepondetate, adhered 
to this compact, and it seems to us that any denture 
from its terms would revive in an aggravated form a 
controversy which it has done mu^ to compose. In 
the provinces of Bombay, Bei^al, the United Provin- 
ceSi the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa, the local govern- 
ments recommended us to adhere to the compact, 
whilst the Madras government provided in the fissjt of its 
alternative schemes approximately the proportion of 
Muhammadan representation which the compact fixed. 
In the interests of India as a whole, we have, therefore, 
felt ourselves amply justified in accepting the compact 
as a guide in allocating the proportion of Muhammadan 
representation in the councils. 

As a result of recommendation of the Commis- 
sion the Sikhs’ demand in the Punjab for separate 
representation was ^so conceded. 

Mr. Gandhi who was now a factor to 'be 
counted in politics expressed his own opinion on 
the Reforms in his paper ^^Young India*^ and said: 

The reforms are undoubtedly incomplete* They 
do not give us enough. We were entitled to more. 
We could roanage more but the reforms are not such 
as we may reject. On the contrary they are such as to 
enable us to epepand. Our duty, therefore, is not to 
sul^ect them to earning criticism but to settle down 
quietly to work so as to make them a thorough success. 

A royal prodamation was assued giving amnesty 
to all political prisoners and ap^^aling w 
Indian beople to work out the reforms in a spirit 
of goodn^. , Mxm Gandhi said; Reform A^ 
coupled widi the omdkmoati^ is an eam^t 0I tire 
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Tn«iia and it ought to temove suspicion on that 
score.” But Indian people were not concerned 
with the tefotms only. The Rowlatt Bill had 
hurt their self-respect. The contents of the said 
bill showed for the first time that Government 
wanted to usurp all powers and curtail civil liber- 
ties of the Indians. Indignation was expressed at 
the measure everywhere. 

The Muslim LeagiK condemned the measure 
as derogatory and insmting to the Indians. At this 
stage Dr. Ansari also warned the Government that 
the Mussalmans would not allow for a single minute 
either the government or the Hindus to shift the 
grounds and make any changes in the right of sepa- 
rate representation. The exclusion of the Muslim 
members from the Imperial Conference was also 
deprecated. In view of the fact that important 
matters which were concerned more with the fu- 
ture of the Muslims were sure to be discuss^ 
it was clear that a non-muslim could not speak with 
that force and conviction on purely Muslim ques- 
tion as a Mussalman can do. There was much 
criticism by the Hindus for this demand of the 
Muslims. Addressing such critics who took plea- 
sure in an irresponuble fashion to misrepresent 
Muslims, Dr. Ansari said, t^t he was constrained 
to note that some of his friends have said that any 
“Indian Mussalman is prepared to give the whole 
country, of India for the sake of one inch of the 
ground of Gallipoli.” He challenged his Hindu 
conmatoott to point out a single instance wherein 
ijje Indian Mussalmans have not stood side by side 
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with them. He made it cleat that a true Muslim 
would also remain a true Indian. If they showed 
their sympathy with Turkey and Iran they at the 
same time, when the question of India was concern- 
ed, stood by their Motherland. 

This unfortunate country of India has always 
remained a battle-ground for Ae contending parties. 
The Hindu-Muslims clashes are a stigma on the fair 
name of the country. While serious efforts for 
harmonious relations between Hindus and Muslims 
were being made some untoward incidents had 
already happened at Katarpore and Arrah. The ag- 
gressive attitude of the Hindus had newly awakened 
the Mussalmans to the realities of Indian Political 
life. Dr Ansari condemned this attitude of the 
Hindus while advising the Mussalmans to remain 
calm. We have already seen that over the Rowlatt 
Bill, the Hindus and Muslims rubbed shoulders on 
account of the common injury indicted. But the 
teal trouble was yet to come. The British govern- 
ment never sticks to its solemn pledges. Its policy 
always changes according to the exigencies of the 
moment. In their diplomacy, they ate concerned 
only with the interest of their own country. They 
had not realised that the Mussalmans in Inma ate a 
living force to be counted^ that, they could not 
^ow the Home Government ter back out and throw 
its promises to the winds, that the Mussalmans knew 
how to make sacrifices and suffer for a noble cause. 
Before dealing, however, with this question whkh 
en^ged the entire attention of the Mussalmans, 
and whidi in its result brought untold misery. 
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and hardship to the many families of the Muslims, 
for saving the Turkish &npire, it is necessa^ that 
we deal with two other important happenings in 
our own country, the JaUianwala Bagh tragedy and 
the Mopla outbreak. 

The memory of both still is heart-rending. 
A large public meeting was advertised and held 
in die JaUianwala Bagh in an open ground in the 
midst of the city with a view to protest against 
government measures. At a time when there was 
an assemblage of more than twenty thousand people, 
men, women and children gathered there. General 
Dyer entered the place at the head of a force 
composed of hunored Indian troops and fifty Bri- 
tish. He ordered the people to disperse immedia- 
tely and started firing witmn two or three minutes 
of the order. Sixteen-hundred rounds were fired 
and the firing stopped only when the ammunition 
was consumed. A great tragedy thus took place in 
Amritsar. The city presented a ghasdy spectacle 
for many days . The voice of the Indians was raised 
in protest against this and as Mr. Jinnah in 1920 
pomted out: 

That Star Chamber legislation named after the noto- 
rious Chairman of the Rowlatt committee was launched 
by the government of Lord Chemsford and it resulted 
in the xelebrated crimes’ which neither the words oi 
men nor the tears of women can wash away, *An error 
of judgment they odl it.* If that is the last word, I 
agree ^th them, an error of judgment it is, and dbey 
shall have to pay for it if not to-day then tomorrow. 
One tliihg there is which is indisputable and that is this 
govenudeat mustgo and give plAce tocbmplett respooai- 
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ble goveimneat. Meetings of the Congiess and Mus* 
lim League will not effect this. We shaU have to diink 
out some course mote effective than passing tesolu- 
tions of disapproval put forward to the Secretary of 
State for India and we shall surely find a way even as 
France and Italy had and the new born Egypt has. 

The Khilajat 

During the Great War, Indian Mussalmans 
had expressed their uneasiness as to the outcome 
of policy of Britain towards Turkey. The British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George had declared 
on January 5th, 1918, in which among other things 
he had assured the Mussalmans that the Bridsh 
Government would not pursue a vindictive policy 
and had no intention of depriving the Trucks of 
Asia Minor and Thrace whidi were predominantly 
Turkish. At the end of the War, however, signs 
were not wanting to show that the Allies who 
claimed to have fought for justice and righteousness, 
were aiming at nothing less than the complete dis- 
memberment of Turkey. The Indian Muslims felt 
that if such a thing was allowed to .take place then 
the Turks would cease to exist as an independent 
state, that the Sultan of Turkey would be deprived 
of his territories in Europe and hi ^sia and the holy 
places c^lslam would soon pass into the non-Mtislim 
hands. The fear of this approaching calamity pro- 
duced a blaxe of resentment among every section 
of the Muslim community. Not being in a posi- 
tion to raise their arms against the government, 
they could cmly protest so as to force me hands of 
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the British Government to accede to the demands 
of the Mussalmans which insisted on redeeming 
their pledges which they had given on their honour. 
Mr. Fazlul Haque, as the President of the League 
session, reminded British statesmen of the promises 
given to the Indian Mussalmans. He further depre- 
cated that after ruining Indian’s material prosperity 
and draining away au the available wealth out of 
the country by the system of administration, the 
British were trying to crush the Muslims all over 
the world. He concluded: 

I will not, therefore, be surprised if they take this 
opportunity finally to dispose of Turkey and her pro- 
blems in Europe, and herein lies food for the amplest re- 
flection. As . the years roll on, the position of the 
Mussalmans in India becomes more aild more critical, 
and demands our most anxious thought and cate. 
In my humble opinion we should invoke divine help 
and guidance in all sincerity and meekness of heart; 
above all, we should renounce any lurking spirit of strife 
and quarrel with other communities, and seek their 
help and assistance in our troubles and difficulties. 

Pandit Mod Lai Nehru, the president of the 
Congress showed his genuine sympatlw with the 
cabse of the Muslims and assured them of his whole- 
hearted co-opetadon in the hour of trial. 

The Mussalmans through the Muslim League 
had already made a representation to the British 
Government for the inclusion of a Muslim rme- 
sentadve at &e ImpeiM War Conference and mey 
insisted on it owing to the fiict that the question 
of KhilaSti, being purdiy a Mutiim concern, ou^ 
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to be decided bv Muslims without intetfetence. 
The demand of tne Muslims for a seat on the Im- 
perial Conference was emphatically refused on the 
plea that there had been no deviation on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government from the pledges 
given regarding Muslim holy places. The unwilling- 
ness on the part of the British Government increased 
the apprehensions, and doubts were entertained 
as regards a secret treaty for the partition of Turkey. 
The London League took up this matter and a 
deputation waited on 14th July, 1919, on the Sec- 
retary of State for India. 

About the middle of 1920 as Subhas Chandra 
Bose in his book, Indian Struggle^ admits that the 
**anti-British feeling was stronger amongst the 
Mussalmans than amongst the rest of the Indian 
population.” Mr. Montague had been able to di- 
vide the nationalist forces but he had failed to win 
over any section of the Muslims though he had 
left no stone unturned in his cflForts to placate them. 
In the meantime the All India Khilafat Conference 
was set up with a view to launch a campaign in sup- 
port of the Khilafat. 

Maulana Mohammad All and Shaukat All 


who were released after their internment took up 
this question and were hailed by all sections of the 
Mussalmans as the fittest persons Tor the cause for 
which they had suffered so long. A special session 
of the League was convened in Calcutta under the 
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become the petmaneat President of the Learae after 
the reeignation of Raja Saheb of MahmudabadL In 
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his address he said: 

We have met hete pciflcipally to consider the situa- 
tion that has arisen owing to the studied and persistent 
policy of the Government since the signing of the 
Armistice. First came the Rowlatt Bill — accompanied 
by the Punjab atrocities — and then came the spoliation 
of the Ottoman Empire (cries of shame) and the Khi- 
laBit. The one attacks our liberty, the other our faith. 
Now, every country has two principal and vital func- 
tions to perform — one to assert its voice in the interna- 
tional policy, and the other to maintain internally the 
highest ideals of justice and humanity. But one must 
have one’s own administration in one’s own hands (hear, 
hear) to carry it on to one’s own satisfaction. As we 
stand in matters international, India’s voice is represented 
through His Majesty the King of England’s Government, 
although nominally we happened to have two Indians 
who were supposed to represent us, but diey were nei- 
ther the chosen nor the accredited representatives of 
India. The result was that notwithstanding the unani- 
mous opinion of the Mussalmans, and in breach of the 
Prime Minister’s solemn pledges, unchivalrous and 
outrageous terms have been imposed upon Turkey 
(shame) and the Ottoman Empire has served for plunder 
and broken up by the Allies under the guise of M^dates. 
This, thank God has at last convinced us, one and all, 
that we can no longer abide our trust either in the 
Government of India or in the Government of His 
Majesty the King of England (applause) to represent 
India in matters international. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gandhi had emtessed his 83ml- 
pathies with the Muslim cause and his willin^iess 
to side with them. The stteu^ of the wotkinf 
agieemettf between Mr. Gan^ and tbs MussajP 
mans had become moie than eyet appaxettt. In 
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fact each party to the alliance was in need of the 
assistance of the other. Explaining his position, 
Mr. Gandhi in his Youfig Ima said: 

On the Khilafat question I refuse to be party to a 
broken pledge. Mr. Lloyd George's solemn decl^tion 
is practically the whole of the case for Indian Mohamme- 
dans, and when that case is fortified by scriptural authority 
it becomes un-answerable. Moreover, it is incorrect 
to say that I have alhed myself to one of the prevailing 
anarchies “or that I have wrongly countenanced the 
movement” to place the cruel and unjust despotism of 
of the Stambo^ Government above the interests of 
humanity. 

Mr. Gandhi advocating for an unconditional 
cooperation with the Mussalmans on this issue 
had not forgotten his dear cow which he consi- 
dered to be the bone of contention between the 
Hindus and the Muslitns and had remarked “though, 
therefore, I yield to no Hindu in my worship of 
the cow, I do not want to make the stopping of 
cow-killing a condition precedent to co-operation. 
Unconditional co-operation means the protection 
of the cow.” The memories of Qusades were 
revived in England as a counterpoise of the Khi- 
lafat agitation. The Muslims were convinced that 
in their scheme, the British st^esix^en had displayed 
the inherent prejudice iad hatred which they enter- 
tained against the Mussalmans. While the Khila- 
fat question was engaging the attention of all, 
diere were dissensions in the rank and file of the 
Congr^s itself. The charm of ofiSce had captiued 
the imagination of some. The Indian pohtieians 
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wete keenly divided in their views. In Amritsat 
Malavia and Gandhi vranted to work the reforms 
"on the basis of offering co-operation in the measure 
in which government co-operated with the people." 
Mr. C. R. Das was for rejecting the scheme. The 
result of this all was a definite deavage between the 
contending parties. A few months after the 
Amritsar session, the position was reversed. 
Gandhi now stood for Non-co-operation and those 
opposed to Non-co-operation were ranged against 
his school of thought. This was due to the Khila- 
fat trouble. In the middle of January 1920, Mr. 
Mohammad Ali issued along with his brother a 
long manifesto to the country pointing out the fu- 
ture course of action. But baore matters came to a 
head, a deputation waited on the Viceroy in January 
1920 headed by Dr. Ansari emphasising the "neces- 
sity for the preservation of the Turkish Empire and 
of the sovereignty of the Sultan as Khalifa." The 
Viceroy’s reply to the deputation was disappointing 
and the Muslim leaders issued a statement regarding 
their firm conviction that “should the peace terms 
result unfavourable to Muslim religion and senti- 
ments they would place an undue strain upon Mus- 
lim loyalty." Lord Chelmsford had emphasised 
that the Question was not alone to be decided by 
Great Britain. By this time the militant tone of 
certain section of die French, English and American 
press regarding the desirability m settling the Eas- 
tern question once for all strengthened die feari 
long nuttored by the Mussalmans that the ChtiS' 
dan powets wete out to annihilate and reduce d» 
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power of the Turks to the status of a fourth rate 
power. We have seen that the Muslim Lea^e 
presented addresses of protest in London to wmch 
Lloyd George’s reply was not at all satisfactory. 
His insistence on the fact that the (Question of Turkey 
could not be treated on different lines and principles 
from those that were applied to Christian countries 
and his assertion of the doctrine that while Turkey 
was to be allowed to exercise temporal sway over 
Turkish land, she was not to be permitted to re- 
tain its hold over those which were not Turkish, 
this assertion struck at the root of the whole Khi- 
lafat sentiment in India. A day of national mourn- 
ing, fasting and prayers and Hartal was fixed. Mr. 
Gandhi announced his intention of leading a Non- 
co-operation movement in case the demands of the 
Mussalmans were not met. Maulana Shaukat Ali 
had already expressed the view that in case their 
demands were not acceded to, Muslims would be 
forced to sever their loyal connection with the Bri- 
tish throne. While the deputation on behalf of the 
Muslim League was still m Europe, the proposed 
terms of peace with Turkey were made public. 
The Viceroy recognised that the terms were sure 
to cause sore pain to the Muslims of India and ap- 
pealed to them to bear with patience and resignation 
the misfortune of their lSnrki& co-religionists. 
The KhiMat committee met at Bombay and found 
no other alternative but to adopt Gandhi^s Non-co- 
operadon programme. 

Rmrdifig this prognunme Mr. Jiimah in his piei^dai^ 

tkladdmis of the Lel^iiie in ipso saidt Mr. Gandhi 

^3 
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has placed his progiamme of non-co-opexadon, supported 
by the aothonty of the Khilafiit Conference before the 
country. It is now for you to consider whether or not 
you approve of its principle, and approving of its 
principle whether or not you approve of its details. The 
opeiadons of this scheme wul strike at the individual 
in each of you, and therefore it rests with you alone to 
measure your strength and to weigh the pros and the 
cons of tht quesdon before you arrive at a decision. 
But once you have decided to march, let there be no 
retreat under any circumstances (no, no, never). 

In the meanwhile there sits in Olympian Simla a 
self-sadsfied Viceroy who alternately offers his sympathies 
to us unfortunate Mussalmans, and regrets Mahatma 
Gandhi’s "’foolish of all foolish schemes” (shame) being 
fortified with a “charter” from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sent in a recent Despatch from “Home.” This 
is the ""changedi^angle of vision” on which we heard such 
high soundmg pluses during those cridcal stages of 
the war when India’s blood, India’s gold was sou^t 
and unfortunately given, given to break Turkey and buy 
^e fetters of the Kowlatt Legisladon. 

One degrading measure upon another, disappointment 
upon disappcptment, and injury upon injury, can lead a 
people to oruy one end. It led Russia to Bolshevism. 
It has led Ireland to Sinn Feinism. May it lead India 
to freedom (applause). 

The unsadsfectory character of the “Reforms” evolved 
by the dmidity of Mr. Montague and the prejudice of 
Lord Chelmsford marred by its own Rules and Regu- 
kdons, and worked under w influence of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s Government, offers us “license for libtfty, and 
license does not compensate for liberty,” and if I ma} 
quote here words of a well-known author, this is what Yu 
lays “license for liberty and Hcense does not compeor 
sate for liberty.” We may have Indians as Lteutraani 
Govetnors and Governors and for the matter of tha 
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Vicetoys. That is license but that is not liberty (hear, 
heat). What we want is true political freedom of the 
people and no posts and positions in Government. 

Mr. Jionah then vehemently criticised the re- 
port of the Hunter committee which was appointed 
to enquire into the Jallianwala Bagh incident. 

The Muslims were determined to have their 
way. Mr. Gandhi was now at the head of 
the movement. He had already led a campaign 
of passive resistance against the Rowlatt Bill and 
now in the atmosphere of excited passion, Mr. 
Gandhi launched his movement of Non-co-opera- 
tion. A boycott of Law-courts, foreign-goods, 
government services, educational institution^ was 
pleaded. Mr. Gandhi by his services in South 
Africa, by the stress he constantly laid upon the in- 
herent perfection of the caste system had already 
acqviirea among his Hindu co-religionists that man- 
tle of authority with which India traditionally loves 
to envelop the saint. 

Anti-Turkish feeling in the WeSt naturally pro- 
duced its reaction in India, and ended in accon^msh- 
ing what the small Pan-Islamic section of ^dian 
Mussalmans had long attempted, with but moderate 
success to achieve, namely, the consolidation of 
the vdide of Indian Muslim'opinion, Shia as well 
as Sunni, into a united front &>t’ the support of Tux- 
k^s cause. The seriousness of this movement 
did not escape the notice of the authorities, who 
all dut was homai^ possible to allay the rising 
tide of rdigious fieding. But tto extreme Fan- 
Islamic views of die leaders, combined widi die 
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vinpopulatity of Govetnmoit conseqaent upon the 
teptession of the Punjab disorders, to render all 
ibese efibrts nugatory. In vain did the Govetn- 
ment of India express its sympathy for the senti- 
ment of the Muslims: in vain did it assure them that 
it wafc pressing their views upon His Majesty’s 
Government. They had no desire to listen to sudi 
a reason: the restoration of Turkey to her full 
pre-war status; the re-imposition of her yoke over 
the emancipated Arabs and Armenians; the rendi- 
tion of Palestine, Syria, Thrace, and the Dardanelles 
— diese were some of the demands put forward 
with the unarguable finality of an ultimatum. 

Such was the situation of which Mr. Gandhi 
took advantage. Whether he saw in the Khilafat 
movement and seized upon a lever for the over- 
throw of ‘‘civilised” society — as is maintained by 
certain of those who are most conscious of the ruin 
he has wrought to India: whether his own philoso- 
phic idealism hailed a kindred spirit in the uncom- 
promising, reason-proof dogmatism of die Khila- 
Efit extremists: or whether his undottb^ passion 
for Hindu-Muslim unity led him to emMace, as he 
himself said “such an opportunity of Utfitkig Hin- 
dus and Mohammadans as would not arise in a hun- 
dred years,” may well be a matter for dispute. 

It was in the Khilafiit Cboference of pdhi in 
November 1919, that Mr. Gandhi first proposed hu 
non-coK>perative remedy for the “Khilafiu: wrong.” 
Here he suggested that if the British Goveaunen] 
and the Gkivemment of j^ndia remained deaf tod)« 
representations of those Indian Muslims wbc 
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desked the cestotatioo of the Ottoman Empite to 
its political and religious status, it might be neces* 
saty for all Indians whether Hindus or Mohamma- 
dans, to sever their connection with a power 
so deaf to the claims of things spiritual. A month 
later, with strange inconsistency, Mr. Gandhi spoke 
at the Amritsar Gingress, in favour of working the 
new Constitution foreshadowed in the Government 
of India Act 1919. But this phase did not last 
long. To the consternation of many of his co- 
relirionists, he struck up a working alliance with 
Mohammad All and Shaukat Ali after their release. 
He renounced his adhesion to the Reforms, set 
himself seriously to execute his long-deferred pro- 
ject of applying Non-co-opmtion to India, and 
placed in the fore-ftont of nis aims, not the win- 
ning of Swaraj — ^whether of his own or of any 
other type — ^but the satisfaction of Muslim opinion 
in the matter of the Khilafat. 

Between January and March 1920, the scheme 
for Non-co-operation campaign was explained in 
the columns of Mr. Gandhi’s organ, “Yomg India."* 
A month later, the programme had acquirra a cer- 
tain maturity. Subject to the overmastering con- 
sideration of Non-violence, Mr. Gandhi fftvocated 
incessant agitation in qLrryitjg out cotain prescribed 
a^vides. There was to be a comjdete cessa- 
tion of business on the 19th Match 1920, whidi was 
to be observed as a day of national mourning on 
behalf of Turkey. Persons bidding high office 
in the government were to resign as a protest agaiiot 
the injustice done to Mohanxmadan fedings. On 
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the Other hand, Mr. Gandhi denounced the idea 
of boycotting British goods — since boycott was, he 
said, a form of violence — and he declared that no 
should be made to soldiers or policemen to 
resign from Government service. Two months 
later, he fixed four progressive stages for the exe- 
cution of the Non-co-operation Campaign; the first 
was to be the resignation of titles and honorary 
offices; the second, the withdrawal from all Govern- 
ment service save Police and Military; the third, 
the withdrawal fcom the Police and the Military; 
the fourth, the suspension of payment of taxes 
to the State. Now in June 1920, it would seem, 
Mr. Gandhi became conscious that his projected 
movement was likely to lose part of its support 
owing to the exclusively Mussalman complexion 
which he had assigned to its goal. Accordingly 
he extended its scope to covet, in addition to me 
satisfaction of Muslim opinion the Khilafat ques- 
tion the satis&ction of Hindu opinion in the matter 
of the Rinjab. Almost simultaneously with the 
publication of the programme in July 1920, the aim 
of the Non-co-operation movement was extended 
to covet Swaraj. To this word as Mr. Gandhi 
plainly said once, he attached no special value. 
Various intemretations were given to it. To some 
it iqitesentea Mr. Gandhi’s own ideal of the govern- 
ment of the self. Others read into it dominion 
Home Rule. To another patty it represented com- 
plete indnieodence. Yet there wtte otl^ets who 
thought mat Swaraj meant Muslim suptemaqr. 
To ^ masses it became synonymous with the 
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commencement “of a golden age when prices should 
fall, when taxation should cease, when each man 
should be free of state fetters, free to do whatever 
he wished to.” Certain of these possible inteffire- 
tations were endorsed by Mr. Gandhi himself on 
various occasions. At one time he explained Swaraj 
as Parliamentary Government whether within or 
without the empire, at another time as dominion 
Home Rule. On another occasion he said, it meant 


the universal employment of the spinning wheel. 
Yet again he identified it with the triumph of the 
Khilamt party. Widi such inconsistencies, which 
governed his life, he captured the Congress. Mr. 
Gandhi became the virtual dictator of the Congress 
for he had already captured the imagination of the 
people by insisting on his declaration of the possi- 
mlity of obtaining Swaraj in less than a single year. 
The Khiladfat was the war-cry of the Mussalmans. 
Dr. Ansari who presided over the League session 
justified the actions of the Mussalmans in adopting 
the course of Non-co-operation in the light of the 
circumstances that he had “endeavoured to show 


that all the talk about the liberation of the weaker 


nation from oppressive yoke, the right to freedom 
of subject nationalities wd ^e' principle of self- 
determination indulged in by the statesmen have 
been a delusion and a snare.” The League changed 
its creed and adopted the attainment of Swaraj by 
the people of India. Maulana Mohammad AH 


critiased the clause of “Peaceful and legitmote 
means,” and said, “under the existing drcumstances 
when loyalty to ^ British Government and self- 
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gDveniment witlim the British Empiie Tvete out of 
(raesdon as long as British Govetnment persisted in 
mat and-Islamic and and-lndian poucy.” The 
Lea^e also teaffitmed the lesoludon passed at its 
speciri session in Calcutta regarding non-violent, 
non-co-operadon. Apart from the programme 
adopted some people suggested including Maulana 
Abul Kalam Aaad that the Mussalmans should 
migrate from India to Afghanistan. 

This foolish scheme was launched resultingin 
in the loss of money and the lives of many, llie 
movement started in Sindh and spread in N. W. P. 
More than 18,000 people were on their way to Af- 
ghanistan. The Afghan authoiides forbade the 
admission of the pilgrims, resulting in the consi- 
derable loss of lif^ property and sufferings. No 
doubt that it was the most foolish of all foolish 
schemes and it was due to the fact that the leaders 
forgot to restrain their momentary impulses and 
were unmindful of the consequences which such 
measures in the long run bring tordi. Mr. Gandhi 
in the company or Maulana Mohammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ah undertook a long tour of the country 
preaching his doctrines of non-co-operation. His 
visit to Aligarh and appeal to the Aligarh boys, 
his letter to the trustees for refusing the grant of 
the govmiment, is an act which the Mussahnans 
are likely to look upon with suspicion. While 
the Beiuxes Hindu University with its Vice-Chancel- 
loTMr. Makvia was preparii^ to accord a rig^t 
royal rectption to the Prince or Wales, Mr. Gudhi 
was in Aligarii suggesting to the authorities to dose 
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down the univetsitf. The university authorities 
were put to a neat strain. The historians can- 
not but a glowing tribute to the services ren- 
dered by Dr. Zia-uddin Ahmad in saving the Uni- 
versity at a very critic^ juncture. On one side 
was riie enthusiasm of the boys which was stirred 
up to its highest pitch by inflammatory speedies of 
Maulana Mohammad Ali, Mr. Gandhi and others. 
Mr. Gandhi did not go to Benares to preach the 
same doctrines while ms visit to Aligarh was meant 
to finish the only hope, the only centre of Muslim 
culture once and for aU. We have already seen the 
untold misery that thousands of Muslim cultivators 
who were induced to leave their homes by the 
preaching that religious obligation reqwed their 
exodus from India to Afghanistan. This foolish 
scheme ought to have sumciently opened the eyes 
but the enmusiasm of the people was too great to 
listen to sober covincils. Mr. Gandhi on the other 
hand was out to finish Aligarh College and advised 
the trustees saying that, “me least that you in my 
humble opinion can do is to decline any further 
government grant, disaffiliate the great institution 
of which you are the trustees and reject the charter 
of the Muslim University.”, This was the least 
that Mr. Gandhi was demanding as a price of his 
cooperation from those on whom lay the responsi- 
bili^ of producing £com its portals the future leaders 
of me Mtusalmans. It seemed fi3r a while that the 
entire friiric was in a state of tumbling down'and 
the Mussalnans had closed their eyes to the future 
cQQs^uences atul relied too mutm on vdiat Mr. 
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Gandhi said. Mr. Gandhi was preaching fitom his 
pulpit the Hindu-Musliffl Unity. He was cons- 
tancy preaching it and was of the opinion then 
that “unity is strength, is not merely a copy book 
maxim but a rule of life, is in no case so dearly il- 
lustrated as in the problem of Hindu-Muslim unity, 
diyided we must fall.” But Mr. Gandhi very frankly 
admitted that “save for the cow, Hindus can 
have no ground or quarrel with the Mussalmans.” 
The Mussalmans reciprocated it by passing resolu- 
tions in the League Session under the president- 
ship of Hakeem Ajmal Khan asking the Mussal- 
mans to refrain from cow slaughter as far as possible. 
The Mussalmans, as Mr. (^dhi admitted, were 
“striving their utmost to respect Hindu susceptibi- 
lities in this matter of life and death of the Hindus. 
The Muslim League under the presidentship of 
Hakeem Ajmal Khan carried a cow protection reso- 
lution at Amritsar The Ali Brothers for the sake 

of their Hindu countrymen have given up the use 
of the beef in their 4iouse.” >!mle persistently 
repeating that cow-sacrifice should be stopped, 
another rebuff came from Mr. Gandhi when he pro- 
mised Swaraj within one year but at the same 
time Mr. Gandhi had realised that to gain the sup- 
port of the Hindus, it was essential to assure them 
that by his co-operation, he would stop the cow 
sacrifice and secondly he became conscious that his 
projected movement was likely to lose part of its 
support owing to the exclusively Mussafman com- 
plexion which he had assigiwd to its goal. Accor- 
dingly he also extended its scope to cover in addi- 
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tion to the satisfaction of the Muslim tegatding 
the Khilafat question, the satisfaction of the Hindu 
opinion with the matter of the Punjab. The 
inclusion of the word Swaraj in his programme was 
meant to capture the imagination ot the youth. 
Mr. Gandhi’s pro^amme of non-co-operation was 
accepted by the Q>nness and the campaign was 
accordingly launched. The Khila&t extremists 
and All Brothers in particular by their feverish 
activities, by their slogans of liberation of India 
from the British yoke were the undisputed leaders 
of the Mussalmans. Unfortunately the Ali Bro- 
thers had not fully realised the inner meanings of 
Mr. Gandhi’s co-operation. The time soon came 
when the Hindu-Muslim unity to which Mr. Gandhi 
had attached so much importance and for which 
he demanded so many sacrifices from the Mussal- 
mans seemed to be on the point of crumbling. 
The Ali Brothers .were undoubtedly impatient. 
As Mussalmans, they had a higher conception of 
liberty. To them Swaraj did not mean any mental 
reservation. Neither could they think they could 
drive British out of India by using non-violent 
methods. Mr. Gandhi for a time being tried his 
level best to gloss over the violent speedies of 
Muslim workers but a large section of I^dus was 
being steady alienated from the non-co-operation 
movement by ijhe pan-Islamic aims of die Mussal- 
mans. The reiterated assertions of the Ali Brothers 
that they were ‘‘Muslims first and everything afisr- 
wards,” excited alarm among many o£ those who 
had been engaged in the struggle. In fiict they 
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accused that Hindu wotkets of theit ^thy. 
Ihe framed exdtemeat ovet the Greek od^ive 
against AngotSjby the attained teladoos between 
the Totkish nationalists and His Majesty’s Govetn- 
ment and by the failure to secure the desired modi- 
fications of the treaty of Sevetes, the Islamic senti- 
ment, were spurted. Maulana Mohammad Ali had 
openly declared that in case non-violence did not 
succe^ violence would be used. When all this was 
happening Mr. Gandhi through the intervention 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malavia, had knocked at 
the doors of the Viceregal Lodge. In his conversa- 
tion with Lord Reading, the Viceroy, pointed out 
the violent speeches of Maulana Mohammad Ali. 
Mr. Gandhi promised to see to it that the Maulana 
ofiieted a public assurance to eschew violence in 
every way and he forced Maulana Mohammad Ali 
to withdraw his words publicly. Lord Reading in 
a speech delivered a few days later remarked that 
informed Mr. Malavia that if Mr. Gandhi applied 
to me for an interview I would readily grant it and I 
should be glad to hear his views. The consequence 
was that in due course, Mr. Gandhi did apply and 
there was not only one interview but severd inter- 
views between us As you may be aware the res- 

sult of these visits and discussions was that Mr. 
Mohammad Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali had issued a 
public pronouncement which doubtless you have 
seen to-dw eapressing theit sincere regret for cer- 
tain speemes that they have made inciting to vio- 
loice.’’ Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in his book, 
Iftdian sums up the position by temadctag 
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that “though there was nothing wrong or humiliat- 
ing in the whole affair to the public eye, it appeared 
as if boffi the Mahatma and the Maulana had been 
outmanoeuvred by the astute Viceroy.” Though 
the contemplated prosecution of Maulana Moham- 
mad Ali was dropped after this interview, he and 
other Muslim leasts were arrested in September 
for their participation in the Khilafat conference 
at Karachi in August and were sentenced to two 
years rigorous imprisonment. At this Conference, 
a resolution was passed calling upon all Muslims to 
give up services under the government whether in a 
civil or in a military capacity and this constituted a 
breach of law. After the conviction of the Ali 
Brothers and their associates, Mahatma Gandhi 
came forward to take up the challenge. The same 
resolution was signed and published by 46 Congress 
leaders and it was repeated from a thousand platforms 
all over India but the government did not make a 
single arrest and took no notice of this defiance on 
the part of the Congress. Events outside India 
li^ the Sienfein movement in Ireland, Afghan’s 
flllittfirft ^th Mustafa Kamal Pasha, treaty between 
Persia and Soviet Russia, the rights of nationalist 
Wafd party in Egypt had non jilPssed Great Britain 
and this 1 ^ an inevitable reaction on the Muslims 
of India. In these circumstances the government 
^ Lord Reading thought it best to t^acate the 
Con«£S8 and to deal with the Muslims alone. In 
Panmt Malavia the Government found a peano* 
maker. He went on interviewing different pec^ule 
and what ftanspited between the kndets and k^na 
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in bis anxiety to find out a solution, can best be des- 
cribed in the words of Mr. Bose when he gives out 
the secret of Mr. Malavia’s intervention in these 
words: 

That year was drawing to a close, barely a fortnight 
was left and within the short period something had to 
be achieved in order to save the face of the Congress and 
fulfill the Mahatma’s promise regarding Swaraj. The 
offer of the Viceroy had come to him as a God-send 
If a settlement was made before December 51st and all 
the political prisoners were released, it would appear 
to the populu imagination as a great triumph for the 
Congress. 

But the ptomis^ Swaraj of Mr. Gandhi never 
came. 

Mopla ^hellion 

Meanwhile, a great tragedy occurred generally 
known as Mopla Rebelhon. Considerable ex- 
citement had spread in this part of the country. 
Throughout the year meetings were held in which 
the resolutions of Karachi Conference were fervently 
endorsed. The cry of Swaraj raised by Mr. Gandhi 
was every day rented. The stipulation of Non- 
violence attracted little attention, from a matrifll 
race. It must be understood that the Moplas ate 
MosHsns being the oflspring of Arab miraants in 
Malabar 'vrho settled down m that part of die coun- 
try a long time ago. The trouble arose when the 
^lice wanted to arrest oerridn leaders who were 
in possession of arms. This was a s^oal for 
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rebellion. Throughout the country, toads were 
blocked, telegraphic lines cut and the railway lines 
were breached. As soon as the administration was 
paralyzed the Moplas declared that Swaraj was es- 
tablished. Some of the Hindus unnecessarily 
picked up a fight with the Mussalmans. Their 
opposition was taken for an attitude of hostility 
and their obstruction was considered an impediment 
in their way. Naturally they resented and sotne of 
the Hindus had to pay the price of obstruction. 
There is no doubt that the government was respon- 
sible for all these troubles. The Moplas were the 
martyrs and even Mr. Gandhi spoke about them as 
“brave God-fearing Moplas.” The preachers of 
non-violence, as Dr. Patt^hi Sitarammayya admits 
“were denied opportunity of carrying the Gospel 
for six months prior to the outbreak.” The repres- 
sion of the government was at its height and to 
quote once again Dr. Pattabhi: “Horror and indig- 
nation were expressed at the inhumanity of confin- 
ing neatly a hundred Mopla prisoners in a goods 
wagon on their transfer to Belari which ended in the 
death by suffocation of 70 of them on the night of 
November 19, 1921.” The tragecfy of Blackhole 
never occurred. It was only qianu&ctured, but the 
British enacted the Wagon tragedy. Undoubtedly 
the Hindu feeling was stirred up against the Mus- 
lim8*by the exaggerated account vwch was given 
in the press apd on the platform and which wu 
used as a weapon by those Hindu leaders who did 
not see eye to eye with the Mussalmans. 
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KJxlafat Agflin 

Revetdne to Khilafat question once again the 
strength of the Khilafat feeling continued and the 
^gtanune of non-co-opeiadon was carried out. 
^e Government of India though keeping show of 
its authority, and unbending attitude was neverthe- 
less perturo^. The boycott proposals, the non- 
co-operation movement and the great enthusiasm 
displayed by the youi^r generation, the sacrifices 
which they had cheermlly made, the manifestation 
of feelings in all parts of the country was bound to 
have its repercussions on the bureaucratic govern- 
ment. In the month of March a considerable sen- 
sation was caused in Muslim circles by the publica- 
tion of a strongly worded rimresentation by the 
Government of India to riie Home Government. 
Lord Reading’s government with the concurrence 
and full approval of the various load govemments 
in India wisely emphasised and stressM upon His 
Majesty’s Government their conviction!^ the inten- 
sity of die feelings in India reading the importance 
for a revision m the treky ^ Sevres. The Indian 
Government urged upon His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment three essential points and in their proposals 
emphasised on the evacuatioaMif Constantinople, 
the recognition of the sueeraint^ of the Saltan 
ova the h^ places, the restoration to TutIm^ of 
Ottoman Horace including Adrionople and of 
Smyrna. The publication of this document hr Mr. 
Montague, the Secreta^ of Statefbr India oonurined 
with a growing sense u disappointmeat at the fidiure 
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of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign produced a great eflFect 
upon Muslim opinion. Mr. Montaguc°s resigna- 
tion following the publication of the Memorandum 
came as a great surprise to the Muslims. Mr. 
Lloyd George, the Prime Minister disowned him. 
Interesting debates took place in the House of 
Commons and House of Lords over this issue, and 
the Muslims who at first thought of better times 
were once again disappointed. 

An Episode 


One more important episode occurred. Mau- 
lana Hasrat Mohani as the President of the All India 
Muslim League preached from the presidential pul- 
pit Swaraj for India. Maulana Hasrat Mohani also 
moved on the Congress platform the same plea and 
thus tested Mr. Gandhi’s sincerity for the promised 
Swaraj. Mr. Bose admits in his book, ‘^so impa- 
tient was his (Hasrat’s) eloquence and so respon- 
sive was his audience ^t one felt as if the resolu- 


tion would be carried by ^ large majority but the 
Mahatma rose to pass the^ resolution and with great 
sobrie^ argued with the result that it was thrown 
out of the House.” Recalling this incident Mr. 
Gandhi in his Young India remarked, "^Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani put up a plucky fight for indepen- 
dence on the Congress juatform and then as the 
President of the Muslim League and was happily 
each time defeated.” 


The arrest of Mr. Gandhi temporarily removed 
from the stage a man who had exerased great 
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influence over the destinies of the Indian people. 
Mr. Gandhi hesitated in taking any action although 
in words he was far ahead in every work. The 
Khilafat organisation which had practically siyer- 
seded the Muslim League had never hesitated for a 
moment in taking direct action. Before long the 
relations of HincSis and Muslims which stood on 
weak foundations began to crumble down. Very 
soon the Mussalmans realised that the co-operation 
which they demanded was not forthcoming. The 
attitude which the Hindus adopted in the provincial 
legislature of the United Provinces on the question 
of the allocation of seats for the Muslims in the 
various districts was a flagrant breach of the agreed 
solution arrived at in Lucknow. The Hindus also 
did not see with favourable eyes the attitude of 
Mian Fazle Husain in giving their just and legiti- 
mate rights to the MussaSnans ifter assuming 
ministerial responsibility. What the Hindus actually 
wanted was, “heads I win, tails you lose.” The 
hesitant attitude adopted by the various Hindu 
leaders was after all ddBncd and fixed. Mr. Malavia 
in a speech at Amritsar, where serious Hindu- 
Muslim riots had taken place formerlv, was expec- 
ted to bring about a xind of settlement and a 
sense of security, explained the feelings of his Hindu 
compatriots and remarked: *T5ear brothers do not 
pass the life of women. When you are forced and 
coerced, use your power,” Similar speeches were 
made by him in Lahore and he openly said that if 
he was destined to live, he would very soon teach 
riie women and the daughters of the Hindu Jati, 
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the use of the pistol. The Hindu Mahasabha was 
also organised and formed with the definite purpose 
of exating Hindus against the Muslims. In its 
session held at Gaya Mr. Malavia had openly re- 
marked that the present generation of the Hindus 
had become very weak and impotent. It was here 
that Sanghatan and Shuddhi movements were start- 
ed. These movements were bound to antagonise 
the Hindu-Muslim relations but there were some 
honest persons who wanted some kind of settle- 
ment between Hindus and Muslims. Dr. Ansari, 
in the League with Lala Lajpat Rai, formulated a 
new pact which was to be the basis of Hindu-Muslim 
co-operation generally known as the Solan Pact. 
Similar efforts were made previously by that most 
sincere, patriotic and zealous Hindu, C. R. Das 
who commanded the respect of every Indian soul 
for the sincerity of purpose, for the noble aim that 
was the guiding principle, the only mission of his 
life, for which he wanted to live and that was to 
bring about a real unity between Hindus and Mus- 
lims. He had drawn up a Hindu-Muslim pact for 
settlement of the communal question in Bengal 
and he desired the Congress to put the seal of ap- 
proval on it. The Cocanad» Cqngress, however, 
did not do so and the pact was summarily rejerted 
on the alleged grounds that partiality to the Muslims 
was shown and it had thus violated the principle 
of nationalism and as Mr. Bose says about these 
two pacts, “that these pacts indicated that the bet- 
ter minds among the Congress leaders had begun 
to rcdlse the possibility of a communal rift and the 
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necessity for making some sort of settlement be- 
fore the breach wiJmed.” 

The sudden rise of Mustapha Kamal Pasha, 
the defeat of the Greeks by the Turks, their drive 
out of Angora and G>nstantinople had overjoyed 
every Muslim heart. Celebrations for Turkey 
were held on a large scale. The Muslim League 
under the presidentship of Mr. Bhurgri paid a tri- 
bute to the founders of Khilafat committee in 
India. Reviewing the British attitude towards 
Mussalmans as regards the Greco-Turkish conflict, 
the president said: ‘"Though the Muslims have 
known no peace of mind ever since the Tripo- 
litan War, they have never seen darker days than 
during the ministry of the cx-Premier Mr. Lloyd 
Georee,” 

Continuing Mr. Bhurgri said that: 

Since the days when Lord Kitchener was sent out to 
Egypt to preserve the neutrality of Egypt in the Turko- 
ItaUw War the foreign policy of England towards the 
Islamic countries was one of unsympametic and on some 
well-known occasions hostile attitude. If Islamic coun- 
tries are weak to-day, Britain, in spite of recent expan- 
sion of her dominions, is decidedly weaker. Her pres- 
tige and moral weight are shaken in the East as they were 
never shaken before. In ^e Middle East where Eng- 
lish statesmen counted flieir greatest gain, there is the 

g reatest loss and the entire Middle East will sooner or 
Iter be lost to them. 

Due to an incident at this session of the League 
the session ended abruptly. The circumstances 
which led to its adjournment were that a heated 
discussion had taken place on the motion of pr. 
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Ansari urging the establishment of a national pact 
to ensure umty and harmony amongst the various 
communities and sects in India. This resolution 
was accepted. Another resolution put forward 
by Mr. Jinnah recommending entry into councils 
and striving for the attainment of Dominion Status 
as India’s goal was an impediment in continuing 
further discussions. Dr. Ansari and other leading 
Non-co-operators vigorously opposed the motion. 
On votes being taken it was found that Mr. Jinnah’s 
motion was defeated though by a very narrow 
majority. People were uncertain about the fate of 
the resolution in the open session. The parties 
were so evenly balanced that it was decided to ad- 
journ the session sine die. The Muslim League 
was undoubtedly weakened owing to Khilafat 
organisation. It was no longer the only body 
claiming the allegiance of the Mussalmans. 

Strictly speaking the activities of the Mussal- 
mans were mainly guided by Khilafat organisations 
and the leaders were mostly from the Jamiatul- 
Ulama which had also organised itself into a body 
and had started holding regular sessions every year. 
These Ulamas for the first time realised what poli- 
tical leadership meant. The Khilafat was presented 
before the Mussalmans as a purely religious ques- 
tion and as such their help was necessary. But 
they did not cease to ftmction after that but be- 
gan to assert themselves in the body politic of the 
counttv as a factor to be counted and even its presi- 
dent claimed the superiority of the Jamiat over aU 
other Muslim organisations or Conferences in India 
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aad declared that in times to come, it would repre- 
sent a unique position in the world so as to lead 
Muslim opinion in religious matters, but as politics 
and religion were inseparable in Islam, the Jamiat 
was also willii^ to give a lead on political issues. 
This notion oi religion and politics is to-day the 
cause of many of our troubles. We have just seen 
that in August 1922, the Greeks had suffered terrible 
defeat and the Angora nationals under their general 
Mustapha Kamal Pasha had ama2ed the world by 
almost destroying the whole Greek advance. Jubi- 
lation of the Indian Mussalmans was natural but 
vety soon a great resentment followed against the 
British Premier when it was known that he had 
ordered the mobilisation of the fleet in Turkish 
waters and had appealed to the dominions for help 
against Turkey. Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
had time after time broken faith with India and the 
Muslim world. He forgot his own solemn pledges 
which in the name of British Empire he had given 
to the Indian Mussalmans. Unfortunately internal 
dissensions became acute and thwarted his plans 
and his coalition Government collapsed on this 
issue. The Government of Mr. Baldwin took 
this matter up and the conference of the powers 
met at Lausane. For full nine months Indian 
Mussalmans talked of little else other than of 
Angora and Lausane. The Indian Mussalmans 
declared that they would stand by the Turks to the 
last Muslim and would disobey all laws which stood 
in the way of their religion. Happily peace was 
signed. The Muslims of India played no insigni- 
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Scant part nor were their sacrifices without results. 
Soon after this some of the Mussalmans received a 
shock by the deposition of the Sultan and the elec- 
tion of his nephew Abdul Majeed as Khalifa but not 
as Sultan. As a matter of fact the Turks, were not 
prepared as no other nation would tolerate the dic- 
tation of a policy from those who have but little 
interest in the day-to-day administration. The 
Turks realised that the continuation of Khilafat 
was against their national interests. Mustapha 
Kamal who was on the lookout for the pretext used 
an opportunity presented to him by the letters pub- 
lished in the name of H. H. Agha Khan and Mr. 
Amir Ali. The whole of the Turkish nation rallied 
round him for he openly alleged that these persons 
were the henchmen of British and the British were 
out to play their game again. The Non-co-opera- 
tion movement was called off by Mr. Gandhi and 
it was realised as the coming events proved that the 
Hindu-Muslim unity evinced in the year 1^20-21 
was not to last long. The country was in the 
grips of communal riots and as Dr. Sir Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan in his book on Indian Federation re- 
marked: 

Shortly after 1923, the reaction against the accesses . 
of Khilafat and non-co-operation cult began to be felt 
all over India. The community pulled itself together 
and the movement rapidly lost its influence the dec- 

line of Khilafat movement produced hopeless disorgani- 
sation in the Muslim political programme the con- 

tention between Hindus and Muslims on the one band 
and between Congress and the Government on the other 
grew every year. 
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The situation was complicated by the founda- 
tion of the Hindu Mahasabha and its growing popu- 
larity. This orthodoxy in arms could hardly be 
overlooked by Congress and it became chary of en- 
tering into pacts with communities which might be 
repumated by the Mahasabha on behalf of the Hin- 
dus. Even the Congress lost its hold over the mas- 
ses and Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru in his Autobiography 
admits that on the Hindu side political reactionaries, 
“were among the principal communal leaders and 
in guarding Hindu interest they played definitely 
into the hands of the government.” His frank 
admission that “many a Congressmen was a commu- 
nalist under his national cloak,” clears the fog from 
our eyes. The Hindu-Muslim conflict was sooner 
or later bound to come, for the fact remains that 
Hindus had but little interest in the extra-territorial 
interest of the Muslims. The conflict between the 
Hindu nationalism which according to Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru “was definitely one of Hindu 
nationalism,” and Muslim patriotism was bound to 
come. After the su^ension of the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement, different problems cropped!^ up. 
Those who accused the British Government of 
dividing the Hindus and Muslims for all times 
would pertinently observe Mr. Jawahar Lai’s 
remarks that “to say that the British Government 
created the Hindu-Muslim problem in India would 
be patently wrong.” The fact is as Mr. Jawahar 
Lai says “there was the reaction after a strenuous 
campaign which had suddenly ended without appi- 
xent results. -The three different roads which nad 
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tun parallel to each other began to diverge and go 
wart. The Khilafat question was out of the way. 
Communal leaders, both Hindus and Muslims, 
who had been suppressed by the mass enthusiasm of 
Non<o-operation days rose again and began takiag 
part in puolic life. The unemployed midde class 
Muslims felt that the Hindus monopolise all the 
jobs and stood in their way. They demanded there- 
fore separate treatment and separate shares in every 
thing.’^ The result of all this was as Mr. Jawahar 
Lai Nehru further admits “Hindu communal organi- 
sations grew in prominence. Posing as true nation- 
alists, they were as Sectarian and narrow as the 
others.” 

There was already a rift in the Congress over 
the question of council-entry. There was a party 
which was pleading for the entry under the name 
of Swarajists. The one striking feature of all 
this from the Muslim point or view was the 
pact generally known as Das Pact in Bengal. 
For a long time Das and Gandhi held diametri- 
cally opposite views. Das always held the 
opinion that Mr. Gandhi did not show suffi- 
cient diplomacy and prudence when the crucial 
hour had arrived and his opimon about Mr. Gandhi 
is best described in the words of Mr. Bose: 

In this connection I am reminded of what the Desh 
Bandhoo used frequently to say about the ’virtues and 
failings of Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. Accor<^g 
to him the Mahatma opens a compaign in a brilliant 
&shion. He works it up widi unerring skill. He moves 
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from success to success till he reaches the zenith of his 
campaign but after that he loses his nerve and begins 
to mter. 

The year 1925 was the blackest as regards 
riots. Dr. Kichdew had started the “Tanzeem” 
and “Tableegh” movements which were intended 
to organise the Mussalmans as a strong and virile 
community. The Hindus had already started “San- 
ghatan’^ and “Shuddhi” movements, though in a 
purelyhostile and antagonistic fashion. The greatest 
tragedy occurred at Kohat which was the direct 
result of the Shuddhi movement. The secretary of 
Sanatan Dharma Sabha distributed a pamphlet 
which was calculated to wound Muslim religious 
susceptibilities and was most offensive in tone. The 
Government of India in its resolution admitted 
that ‘‘the publication of such a poem which to 
Muslims could hardly seem other than blasphemous 
would be mischievous and provocative anywhere.” 

Its publication in the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince where the Hindus are in a small minority 
among a Muslim people intensely religious in feel- 
ings and observances and already excited by com- 
munal feeling and hardly three miles from fanatical 
tribal territory, was, if deliberate, an act of wicked 
folly. Serious riots also broke out owing to the acti; 
vities of Arya Samajists in Lucknow ana Shahjahan- 
pore, but the most significant and fearful of these 
riots occurred in Allahabad and Calcutta. Owing to 
Mr. Gandhi’s silence over the Kohat riots, Maulana 
Mohammad Ali was very much agitated and differ- 
ences began tp grow up. In spite of the repeated 
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efiFofts of Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and Dt. Mahmud, Mr. Gandhi observed complete 
silence on the subject of the delinquencies of the 
Hindu communalists. Suddenly, however, Mr. 
Gandhi sprang a surprise. He took a vow for two 
days and appealed to the Hindus and Mussalmans 
who had hitherto worked in unison, “not to commit 
suicide.” As a result of this, a Hindu conference 
was called in Delhi. Though much ground was 
not covered, it certainly brought about a change 
in the general atmosphere. At the same time the 
adjourned League session met at Lahore and Mr. 
Jinnah who was the permanent President of the 
League recalled to the Mussalmans the past events 
asking them to ta|ce stock of their position. He 
said: 


Since 1920, owing to the most extraordinary and 
exceptional events which occurred one after the other 
starting with the passing of the Rowlatt Bill, Tragedy of 
the Punjab and horrors of Amritsar, Treaty of Sevres 
and the Khilafat agitation, the policy and the programme 
of Non-co-operation enunciated and formulated by 
Mahatma Gandhi was the order of the day. The League 
was not able and not willing to keep abreast with the 
movement started and first approved of at the Calcutta 
Sessions of the Indian National Congress and con- 
firmed by the Nagpur Sessidns of ^JDecember, 1920, 
and had perforce, in view of a very powerful volume of 
public opinion that rallied round Mr. Gandhi’s policy 
and programme, to go into the background. Since the 
commencement of 1923, it was reaHsed and admitted 
that the triple boycott was a failure, and that the mass 
Civil Disobedience could not be undertaken successfully 
in the near future. Bardoli even was declared by Mt. 
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Gandhi 4s not ready for mass Gvil Disobedience; and 
even priOT to his prosecution and conviction, Mr. Gandhi 
had to resort to what is known as the Bardoli or Cons- 
tructive Programme. Long before that, the triple by- 
cott of Law Courts, Schools and Colleges and, Councils 
had failed. The Lawyers, barring few exceptions, did not 
pay much heed to Mr. Gandhi’s call and the students 
after a £rst rush of an ijnipuslive character, realised 
that it was a mistake. Gaya witnessed a struggle in the 
Congress Camp and Mr. Das finally laid the founda- 
tions of what has subsequently become and is now 
known as the Swaraj Party, favouring Council entry. 
Boycott of Council as desired by I^hatma Gandhi 
was far from being effective or useful. Council seats in 
the Country were filled up; the Khilafat organisation 
which was carried on, could not claim any better posi- 
tion and being the handmaid of the Indian National 
Congress, it pursued, practically the same policy and 
programme and it succeeded no more or better in giving 
effect to the programme vdiich it had set up for itself. 
The Swaraj Party eventually at the Special Sessions of 
the Indian National Congress at Delhi in September, 
1923, prevailed upon and obtained the verdict of the 
Indian National Congress to permit those who wished 
to enter the Legislature, to do so. Whatever may 
have been the resultant good or evil, I think you will 
agree with me that we must at this moment make use 
of the good and forget and discard the evil. It is in this 
spirit that I wish that we should proceed with our 
future work. Many mistakes have been made, blunders 
have been committed, great deal of harm has been done; 
but there has come out of it a great deal of good also. 
The result of the struggle of the last three years has this 
to our credit that there is an open movement for ^e 
achievement of Swaraj for India. There is a fearless 
and persistent demand that steps must be taken for the 
immediate establishment of Dominion Responsible Go- 
vernment in India. The ordinary man m the street 
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has found his political consciousness and realised, that 
self-respect and honour of the Country demand that the 
Government of the Country should not be in the hands 
of any one else except the people of the Country. But 
while that demand is a just one and the sentiment only 
natural and requires every encouragement, we must not 
forget that one essential requisite condition to achieve 
Swaraj is the political unity between the Hindus and the 
Mohammadans, for the advent of foreign rule and its 
continuance in India is primarily due to me fact that the 
people of India, particularly the Hindus and Moham- 
maoans, are not united and do not sufficiently trust each 
other. The domination by the Bureaucracy will continue 
so long as the Hindus and Mohammadans do not come 
to a settlement. I am almost inclined to say that India 
will get Dominion Responsible Government the day 
the Hindus and Mohammadans are united. Swaraj is 
almost interchangeable term with Hindu-Muslim unity. 
If we wish to be free people, let us unite, but if we wish 
to continue slaves of Bureaucracy, let us fight amongst 
ourselves and gratify petty vanity over petty matters. 
Englishmen being our arbiters. 

Mr, Jinnah indicated the future line of action. 
The Bomoay Session which met under the president- 
ship of Mr. Syed Raza Ali and which once again 
attracted on its platform Dr. Besant, Messrs Ndiru, 
Patel and many other party leaders was destined to 
give a new orientation to me League policy. 

It was resolved by the League Session to ap- 
point a committee to bring about at an early date a 
conference of the various organisations with a view 
to co-operate together and to present a united front. 
People expected of better days ahead. The Swarajistt 
had now entered the legislatures and Pandit 
Aioti Lai Nehru, the leader of the Swaraj Party 
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in the Assembly moved a resolution demanding 
that a Round Table Conference be immediately con- 
vened for drawing up a constitution for India es- 
tablishing full responsible government in this coun- 
try. Replying to the debate on behalf of the Go- 
vernment of India Sir Malcom Hailey, promised an 
earl^ investigation into the complaints against the 
criticism of the constitution and gave an undertaking 
that very soon a committee would be appointed to 
investigate the whole matter and promised that if 
after the investigation it was found that there was 
possibility of constitutional advance within the 
tour comets of the Act, the Government would be 
glad to recommend to the British Cabinet to give 
effect to these changes. The reply was considered 
disappointing and me elected members of the House 
ranged themselves against all the proposals’ of the 
government in the legislature. The government 
had undoubtedly appointed the committee to en- 
quire into the cufficulties and various defects in- 
herent in the working of the Government of India 
Act 1919, and to investigate the feasibility and desir- 
ability of securing remedies for such defects and 
difficulties consistent with the stmetute, policy and 
purpose of the Act either by action taken under the 
Act, and the rules by such amendments of the Act 
as would sqipeat necessary to rec^ any adminis- 
trative imperfection without realising that the whole 
machinery set up by the virtue of the Government of 
India Act of J919 was defective and needed a tho- 
rough change. Ihe eovemment missed an oppor- 
tunity due to the lack of broad-mindedness, the 
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absence of which the Indian leaders have alwa]rs 
felt and thus failed to approach the problem from 
a new angle of vision. 

The committee thus appointed was to be pre- 
sided over by Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home 
Member of the Government of India and among 
other members were Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir P. S. 
Siva Swami Aiyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. 
Pranjpye. The Report of the G>mmittee was dis- 
appointing, but it was due to the simple fact that 
the majority was of the nominated oiliaal members. 
The elected members who were in a minority sub- 
mitted a minority committee report. Outside the 
Legislatures, an understanding between Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehm, Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Gandhi 
was arrived at. As a result of this, another unity 
conference was called at Bombay. The Muslim 
League which had receded into background re- 
ceived fresh momentum as a result of constitutional 
agitation. The Khilafat question was no longer 
before Mussalmans as it was abolished by Mustapha 
Kamal Pasha. The only question of magnitude and 
of importance was to gain the lost posi&n of pres- 
tige and power.' Mr. Jinnah stood once agam as 
the leader of thought of the^ Mussalmans giving 

S iression to the views, religious and communal, 
d by the Muslim Leaguers. Not being content 
with the Government’s reform proposals, he once 
again moved in the Central Legislature the resolu- 
tion for an appointment of a fresh committee to 
examine the whole question. 

Mr. Jinnah further said the real issue before 
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die House was whether the Act was to be revised 
earlier than 1929 or not. It had been proved that 
D^chy could not enable them to m^e progress 
within the structure of the Act. No minor amend- 
ment would satisfy any section of the politically- 
minded people. ^JCTiat then was the Government’s 
answer? He had heard speeches from the opposite 
benches which scandaliaed the people of India. 
They were told they were not a nation during and 
after the war. “How were they represented on the 
League of Nations as a nation ? Was it that India 
was a nation, when it suited the British and not, 
when it did not? Even Lord Birkenhead had con- 
tradicted himself in one place.” He had asked whe- 
ther India was a nation and in another breath had 
s^ken of the people of India. The Speaker recog- 
nised the difficulties and asked the Government to 
help India to overcome them. Lord Birkenhead 
had done a grave injustice to India by his statement 
that even ten cadets for the King’s Commission were 
not forthcoming Mr. Jinnah declared: “That is 
entirely false, we will give you ten thousand.” 
Lord Birkenhead had shown utter ignorance of the 
conditions of India and grasp of omy one side of 
the picture. He continued: 

You say there are difficulties; I recognise them. 
Let us meet and solve them as comrades together. ^9(^t 
is your anstver to those who ate co-operating ? None. 
What is the answer to me, who has come to co-operate ? 
Do yon want Pandit Motilal to go down on hu knees 
before the Viceregal Throne and then only you will ap- 
point a Royal Commission ? What has be been do- 
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ine in the Assembly ? Has he not been co-opetadng ? 
Wl^t other evidence do you want to produce that me 
responsible leaders are not offering you co-operation? 
Have you no eyes and no ears* have you no brains ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said; 

Lord Birkenhead’s pomposity had claimed the present 
Act as a * ‘humble” effort in human ingenuity. Yes, 
ingenuity indeed ! He had asked them to draft a consti- 
tution to solve “our problems,” as if the problems were 
of the British people and not of the Indian people. The 
amendment recorded fundamental changes, which they 
wanted to be incorporated in the Constitution. Let the 
Government say that such and such a proposal was wrong 
and he would be open to conviction. 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said: 

Do you sincerely and honestly want us to submit 
to your fundamental proposals on which a Constitution 
can be based ? India to-day is in difficulty. I mean no 
menace and no threat. India is determined to win her 
freedom. The manner, the measure and time, d&et 
you determine in a reasonable spirit, or she will determine 
tor herself. 


Once again the efforts on the part of Indian 
leaders proved abortive. The year also saw the 
passing away of a great personality. The death 
of C. R. Das was for India a •national calamity of 
the ^t tnagnitude. His efforts in bringing about a 
teal Hindu-Muslim unity were great. As Mr. 
Subbas Bose remarks: 


He knew more than any one dbe that situatioiu 
favourable for wresting pditical power fcom the enemy 
do siot^me often and when diey do oome they do not 

*5 
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ktt long. While the ccitis lasts t bargain has to be 
struck. He knew also that to sTOnsor a settiement 
when public enthusiasm is at its neight needs much 
couiage and may involi^ a certain amount of unpopu- 
larity. In contrast with Desh Bandhoo the rw of 
Mahatma has not been'^a clear one. In many ways he 
is altogether an idealist and a visionary, in other res- 
pects he is an astute politician. At times he is 
as obstinate as a fimadc, on other occasions he is 
liable to surrender like a child. The instinct of the 
judgment so necessary for political bargaining is lacking 
in &n. When there is a real opportunity for a bargain 
as in 1921, he is liable to stick out for small things and 
thereby upset all chances of a settlement. Whenever 
he does go in for a bargain as we shall see in 1931, he 
gives more than he takes. On the whole he is no match 
in diplomacy for an astute British politician. 

The death of Deshbaodhoo C. R. Das may be 
tegaided as the beginning a period of all-round 
depression in the country. If Mahatma Gandhi 
had come out of his retirement ezactfy at diis junc- 
ture, might have taken a tSifletent course, 

but unfortunatefy for India, he did not do so. The 
Deshbandhoo's personali^ was, among other things, 
a powerful cementing mctot widun the Swaraj 
Patty and also in the domain of Hindu-Muslim 
tdations. It served, moreover, 'to tone up the 
attitude of the Patty to an extremist piteh. in his 
absence dissensions began to appear within the 
Party." 

On the other hand die League was doii% 
its beat tn bring within its fold men of different 
shades of political opinion. The leaders of the 
Muslim League had made k dear that while daey 
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Stood solid behind the demands of die Mussalmans 
for the protection ci their legitimate interests the7 
were equally devoted to the promotion of such mea- 
sures as are calculated to bring about prosperity 
and advancement of the coimtry as a whole. The 
League from the very beginning had stressed on 
Hindu-Muslim unity but it believed in a teal unity 
and not a paper unity. It was not prepared to 
ignore all those forces which were antagonistic to 
the Muslim feelings and in which Hindu congress- 
men were seen taking g leading part. It had res- 
pected Hindu sentiments, passed resolutions against 
cow-sacrifice, had allowed the Hindu leaders to sit 
on the pulpit of the mosque and had put the Brah- 
manical mark on their forehead and all this was 
shattered to the ground for the many reasons which 
have been elaborately discussed by Sir Abdul 
Rahim in his presidential address at die Lttigue 
in 1025. Recalling the treatment of the majori^ 
by me minorities and the difficult j^itions in whicu 
tM Muslims were placed. Sir Abdul Rahim pres- 
sed himself thus: *^or is it possible in die present 
circumstances to have one common general electo- 
rate widiout leaving ffie minorities absolutely 
at the mercy of the majoti^.” 

Nevtttheless both the Muslim leaders and 
Hindu leaders had not given up ho^ of fim^ out 
a sadsfiictoty, real and honounuble solution of 
Ihndu-Mualim problem. Mr. Gandhi called an All > 
Parties Confietence which was convened as a result 
of the dheossion bdd at Bombay in Novendier 1 924. 
.Mh. Jinaak onde it dear that be had not come to’the 
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Coofetence to say what the Mossalmans wanted 
bat he was thete to sit with the Hindus as a co- 
wotker and he appealed to all of them to put their 
heads toMthet not as Hindus -or Mohammadans 
but as Indians. Mr. Jinnah further addressing 
the meeting said that the dispute between the 
Hindus and Muslims, patticuktly with regard 
to their representation in the various legislatures 
and other uecdve bodies and with regard to their 
share in the services, was a question which had been 
a terrible monster in the w^y of the counts pro- 
gress. It was not for the Hindus nor Muslims alone 
to ask what they wanted, it was up to everyone to 
try and find a solution of the question. Without 
removing this terrible obstacle they could not make 
any progress in any direction. “We have come in a 
spirit of meeting you as friends, and as responsible 
men who occupy eminent and r^resentative posi- 
tions in their respective communities, let us put our 
heads together.’^ As a party to the Lucknow Pact 
Mr. Jinmdi reviewed its history and declared that 
it was never intended to be permanent But the 
important and fundamental principle of protecting 
minorities, wherever they were, was accepted 
Mr. Jinnah, concluding, said on behalf of Muslims 
that th^ churned that the Bengal and the Punjab 
Muslims should not be redncra to a minority and 
that in the other provinces the two principles of safis* 
guarding minonties should be accepted as ia the 
lucknow Pact. The qaesticm of representation 
on the fittrvices could be taken up separately. 
Unfottumtelyonoe again the efibrts did not succeed. 
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Mr. Gandhi in the course of his remarks frankly 
admitted that under the prevailing conditions 
the framing of any kind of constitution or scheme 
which could be called a united scheme was impos- 
sible. In short, no tangible result was produced by 
aU these deliberations. The general conditions, 
the relations between the Hindus and Muslims went 
from bad to wotse^ All this was due to the fact 
that the spirit of give and take, of live and let Uve 
was lacking. The causes are manifold, the reasons 
numberless, but the one rather the best given is by 
Seth Yaqub Hussain, who in his presidential address 
of Madras League in 1927, remarked: 

As long as Hindus and Mussalmans continue to te~ 
aatd themselves as two separate peoples divided not only 
by religion, but also by culture and traditions, there 
will always exist a barrier between them. Under the 
circumstances the best that can be hoped for is alliance 
between the two principal communities that inhabit this 
land. Alliance can by no means be unity. As wtdi 
individuals so with communities and nations. Frien^ 
of to-^y may be enemies of to-morrow and fdends again 
the day after. We may talk big about nationalism out 
communalism, I am afnud, will continue to be the order 
of the day for a long time to come. Communalism 
can only be destroyed with the destruction of the barriera 
that divide the people into several communities. 

The tdatiosis showed no improvement and in 
the coming years the hope of unity was lost once and 
fox ever. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ROYAL COMMISSION 
BEFORE AND AFTER 

The yeat 1926 did not open in a sunny atmos- 
phere. Lord Reading, the then Viceroy of India, 
in his opening address to the Central Legislature 
left the question of India’s political advancement 
where it was before. His speech was full of plati- 
tudes. People expected some tangible results 
from the personal exchange of views between Lord 
Birkenhead and Lord Readii^. The Viceroy held 
the view that “the hand of mendship had not yet 
been grasped,” that the change in the tone and 
tetapet, diough marked, had Idlen short of his 
hoped. He, however, promised die amointment of 
a Statutory Commission and appealed for co-opera- 
tion. He pleaded thus: 

So ftt the appeals made with die object of ptomot- 
ing faattnony and concord have £dled to evoke the 
dote and definite tesponae from India which should 
have ^een unmistakable in the manMestations, and 
have left no room for doubts or ambiguities. 

A mote generous re^iohse would, I fed sure, have 
evoiked generous action. Ihe heart of Bthain would 
have heu won by immediate and sympadietic eooep- 
tanoe nf the advance the bad made and a new aitoa- 
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tion would have been cieated based upon mutual 
tout and good-will. 

Just after a few days of this speech in the 
Assembly, Mr. Jinnah moved a resolution relating 
to the constitutional advance of India. Referring 
to the demands made for the revision of the consti- 
tution, the appointment of Muddiman G>mmittee 
and the report of the minority of that body suggest- 
ing immediate change of the constitution v^ch 
could be worked no more, Mr. Jinnah said that the 
people thought that, as the result of the Muddiman 
Committee’s labours, enquiry into the Refimms 
would be expedited, but Lord Birkenhead, Lord 
Reading and Sir Alexander Muddiman had thrown 
cold water and had, parrot-like, asked for co- 
operation. “What did the Home Member want ? 
Was it that, whatever the opinion of ’the whole 
country was, until the Swarajists said they would 
co-operate, response from the Government would 
not be forth-coming?” Mr. Jinnah continued, 
“Is it possible in India or in any country in the 
world that aU people could agree on a paAicular 
course of action ? Are you right in treating with 
contempt the opinion of all homes and associations 
in the country who ue not Swarajists?” Mr., 
Jiniiijdi said, “You sayyou ate pr^ated to accelerate 
the i^pointment of the Statutory Cmnmittee, but 
you want co-operation.” Jinnah made it dear 
that he wanted an immediate appointment of the 
Statutory Commission within the nManing of the 
Section 84, and that the personnel of the C o mmi tte e 
un^bt to be satisfrctoty. Mr. Jinnah also said thsd 
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he only pleaded fbt a Royal Commission. He 
dedated, “I do not appeal to the Tteasuty Benches. 
Those 26 members are mere machines, automatons. 
They have no conscience, no judgment.” The 
various speeches criticised the shilly-sl^ying policy 
of the Government. The Government was accused 
of procrastination. The Government all the 
time was taking shelter behind the plea that the 
Swarajists who formed the largest group in the 
Assembly and for certain reasons had sustained 
themselves from attending the session were not 
there. Mr. Jinnah’s motion was lost in the 
Assembly, and once again the Government re- 
fused to accept the olive branch. 

The unsyn^thedc attitude of the Government 
had forced the Swarajists to make an exit by way of 
potest against the attitude of the Government. 
It is unfortunate that at a time when the people 
and the best members of the country were concen- 
trating on a new constitution the general life of the 
country was marired by events not very {pleasant to 
think 'of. When the Nationalists were still bus)r in 
discussing whether to accept or not, the political 
offices am such power as the constitution of the 
1^19 Act placed in their hands, when some honest 
and sincere people were still trying to save National- 
ism from bang smothered by conununalism, most 
fioce and bloody riots occurred. It would not be 
too much to sav that the history of 1926 is mairily a 
history of Hinau-Muslim strife. 

leaders of both die pardes did not seem to 
be determined to pursue a definite line acdon. 
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Slackening of the movements gave op^itunitf 
to the people to dispute and quarrel. The atti« 
tude of Mr. Gandhi against the matw Mussalmans 
who had made considerable sacrifices and had 
virtually accepted his leadership and had shown a 
firm determination to stand firm by his side was dis- 
appointing. Although the Khilafat was abolished 
itself, some branches of the Khilafat Committees 
continued to fiuction. Owing to the dissensions 
amongst the Congress tanks and the heavy sacri- 
fices it demanded from its followers in the form of 
refusal of office, it was much resented by some 
of the Hindus. The Mussalmans, as a nation, 
abandoned, all hopes of Hindu-MusUm unity, 
and kept themselves aloof from the Congress. It 
would be certainly too much to say that this bitter 
experience had made them any the more wise. 
The only redeeming feature or me silver lining on 
the horizon was that they had realized that Muslim 
interests could no longer be subordinated to or 
placed in the hands of the Congress leaders who 
were out to placate them. The cumulative ‘effect 
of this may not have been the strengthening of 
All India Muslim League itself which was weakened 
by the Khilafiit agitation, but it certainly did save 
Mnufalfnans from their pseufio-well-wishers. It is 
now possible to t«dise how the Hindus were plan- 
nit» to curfi^ Muslim influence, and if their designs 
an&schemes, had been successful, the Mussalmam 
wodd have completely been swept away by the 
militaiit Huuhi nationalism. 

The' HIbcIu Mahasabha, owing to the refusal 
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tlie Coogtess to accept office, was gaining 
sttengffi evetywhete. The disgnintled dement 
amongst the Hindos who feated lest the Mussal- 
mans by accepting office should become mote 
strong, joined hands \yith it. There was nothing, 
as even to-day, to check the G)ngressmen £rom 
becoming the members of this organiaation. The 
Hindu Mahasabha consisted of erstwhile Nation- 
alists and of such persons who wanted a platform 
for themselves. The growth of sectarian movement 
amongst the Hindus, the cry of Hindu interests in 
danger, the ungrounded fear of Muslim domination, 
had their natural reaction. The masses were led 
to believe that to play music before the mosque 
was a religious commandment, to fight against cow- 
sacrifice was the height of sacrifice which they could 
offer. The causes which generally led to these riots 
were the slaughter of cows and playing of music 
before mosques at prayer time. In short, the 
Hindus and Muslims were living in a state of cons- 
tant mental tension, and only a spark was needed 
to light the fiame of communal passion and to 
disturb the peace of India and to change fciendly 
atmosphere into one of mutual hatted and 
animosity. To a student of history and mote 
pacdculady to an Indian who is accustomed to 
observe and to see the playing of music and cow- 
slax^htet being repeated ficom day to day, this 
canockt j^ipeal as a genuine reason for sudb dots. 
There most be something mmse that needs 
searching. Certain hidden meanings must be £amd 
in sudi lacdon. To understand die concent of 
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events one must not lose si^t of those psycho- 
logical movements which wete gain^ ascendancy 
in the countty, all those mental stknng of that 
selfish instinct which fisught fot power. Ihe 
hold of the Swarajists was con^letdy weakened 
in the tank and file of the Mussalmans. Those 
who had fought the elections on their tickets wete 
no longer with them. Their seats in the new deo- 
tions wete captured by others. In provinces like 
Ben^ and the Punjab, the situation was not at all 
helpful for the Congress. These Muslim members 
de^tdy advocated office acceptance so as to red- 
ress the wrongs done to the Mussalmans and to 
give them their legitimate share which was denied to 
them. The position of the Hindu Mahasabha under 
these circumstances was naturally stroigthened 
as a counterpoise to the Muslim demands. It 
was for the first time realized by the Hindus that all 
^ not bdong to them, that the Mussalmans too 
wanted their share. To most it came as a rude shock 
and it was difficult for diem not to be influenced 
by the current of events. The position of die 
Imdu Mahasabha was already strengthened by the 
Responsivist Patty whidi was heacfod by Mr. M. 
R. Jaydcar and Mr. N. C Kdkat. This party was 
formed with a view to adtocate disctimuuM op- 
position as opposed to the Swarajist policy of 
indiscriminate opposition to the Grovetoment in 
the Ti f^gislatnm and it made no secret of its di^ 
appeoval of the pro-Muslim attitude of die Swarajo 
ist Party and of tte Indian tfotional Congress, on 
yprhicfa was unfounded. The Hfodu 
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Mahasabha and the Respoosivist Patty went hand 
in hand and the only common ground tot them was 
the £eat of the Muslims strengthening their position. 
The speeches and addresses of leaders like Doctor 
Moonje worked up the feelings of the Hindus. The 
Hindus transgressed the limts to such an extent 
that even an arch-Nationalist like Hakeem Ajmal 
Khan was forced to admit the onslaught of Hmdu 
enmity and contemplated “a grave fight if the 
Hindus still did not take warning and changed their 
attitude and methods.” The attitude of Mr. Gandhi 
towards this question was shrouded in mystery. 
He was most emphatic in postulating that Swaraj 
without Hindu-Muslim unity was impossible. As 
an avowed Satyagrahi and a firm believer in Ahimsa, 
one naturally expected from him to go and compose 
the animosities and settle disputes. The estrange- 
ment betwe en the All Brothers and the Malutma 
had already taken place on account of the f lindu- 
Muslim riot at Kc^t, in Baluchistan. They had 
lightly complained that Mahatma had taken the 
side of Hindus. At a time when the conditions 
were fast deteriorating and the third party was 
sure to exploit the situation to the detriment .of 
India’s interest. Mr. Gandhi’s studied silence 
cheated a suspicion. 

Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Reading and al- 
most simultaneously there were communal riots, 
in the stceets of Calcutta, of the fiercest kind ever 
known. For more thea 6 wedcs the dvic life of 
the dry was disturbed. These was nothiiw but 
carnage and coMuskm. hh;. Gandhi had'abeady 
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nveti his expression to his feelings in 1925 when 
he had remarked in a speech that “if blood-shed 
is inevitable, then let blood be shed in a manly 
spirit.” The trouble started between the Muslims 
and Arya Samajists. No one can deny that the G)n- 
gtess had a predominant influence over the Hindus 
while the Arya Samajists had but very few followers. 
For six weeks this vandalism and massacre went on. 
A man of deep humanitarian instinct. Lord Irwin, 
was greatly upset, and he appealed that “In the 
name of the Indian National life and of religion, die 
good name of India should be kept untarnished.” 
m spite of the repeated ameals or Mr. Sen Gupta 
and the “Statesman”, Mr. Gandhi turned a deaf eat 
and refused to go to Gdcutta to bring about peace. 
Instead of this me aposde of non-violence conmssed 
that an amicable setuement was only possible when 
the Hindus and Muslims were tired of fighting 
and even advised other popular leaders to leave 
things alone and to retire to seclusion by following 
his example. Hiis attitude of Mr. Gandhi teveak 
his dormant communalism. 

Eflbtts, in the past were made to bring about a 
real Hindu-Muslim unity. A Unity Ginfetence 
was calted in Delhi. Inis , Conference eFolved'a 
formuk whidi was in the form of a mandate to the 
Congressmen but they did not attadi any mote 
impottanM to it than to an ordinary scrap of pa^. 
Dr. Ansad in his Presidential address remarked 
with tefierence to these riots* thus: 

Hardly • day passes vdien we did not heat 
-■^hileiit owbuart of commonal €atf in one past of She 
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coontty ot the odief, leaviag its l^iqr of UttetneM and 
hatted dueatening to teduoe the country into a vast 
game of waning communal &ctiona bent on desttoy- 
ing ead) odiei. it ii due to diis that the Congien hu 
lost its popnlatity. It is being relegated in many pro- 
vinces to a secondary position. 

While Dr. Ansati was appealing for the res- 
toiatioa of good relations, some of me speakers in 
Hindu Mahasabha session openly stated their 
views shared by the tank and hie of the G>n- 
gtess, that not only the British but the Muslims 
also be sent out of this country, bag and baggage. 
Relying to these absurd statements. Dr. .^sad 
said: 


If there be any Hindu brother of mine who inagines 
that he can get rid of 70 millions of these fel- 

low-countrymen, he is labouriim under a dfhi- 
sion and the sooner be is disilbsioned the|ietter for 
the country. 

The general atmosphere of the country was 
much disturbed by the serious communal riots 
that had taken place. The outstanding question 
whidi was the cause of the ddts was the music be- 
fore the mosque and the saojfice of the cows. 
The Hindus seemed determined to put eveiy kind 
of Uame upon the Muslim shouldei||dnd with the 
singular pocpose getting the British su^iott 
they alk^ that the Mussalmans were trying to 

S tiie mUkary aid of the MusUm countries wkh 
object to turn the Btkidt out and estahhah 
Muslim Raj once again. As Mr. (Six) Q>^ 
dir rrmathied, "this theory eecnis to be the pnodnct 
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of the heated btaJns of a few &ddist8 and is propa- 
gated in ordet to wean Hindus from nationalism 
and to work upon theit feats fot patt putposes.” 
Regarding the cow protection he said: 

Another problem which has been Ion w with us than 
the problem of musical processions, is mat of the pro- 
tection of cows. As you all know a large number of 
Hindus are veiy sensitive on this point. I am not con- 
cerned here with the merits of the question but wish 
only to point out that if cow-killing cannot be pre- 
vented on 364 days of the year, it passes one’s compre- 
hension why it should be so provoking on the (me- 
day when Muslims resort to it, in certain places ts 
a ^rt of a religious ceremony. The Hindus may rea- 
sonably insist on due precautions being taken to res- 
pect their feelings and on avoiding any exposure of the 
meat or the public sacrifice of cows, but there should 
be no reasonable objection to Muslims performing 
their ceremony of sacrifice inside their houses ana 
with proper safeguards. 

As regards the question of music before mos* 
que, he said: 

Many of our recent troubles would have been 
avoided if we had ja spirit of toleration. The question 
of music before me mosques, which has caused so 
modi bitterness of late, fui^bed a striking instance 
of intolerance on both siijes. One can understai^ 
the eJDdtesieat of the masses on a question of thh 
nature, butit is difficult to understand leaders of poli- 
tical thoufl^t among Hindus insisting that Hindus 
have a tight to play music before mosques^ including 
prayer times, ancl similarly Mi^m leaders saying that a 
pfoeessioii with music may ntt pass before a mosqpe 
lA any Such Hindus dunud realise that, 

Secmi any question of uaage or law, mere deceucydieAgM 
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that if you pass a place of worship you have to pass 
it reverently; especMy when thtte ate people engag)^ 
in religious devotion. 

As already pointed out the whole atmosphere 
of the country was charged with suspicion, preju- 
dice and jealousy. The Shuddhee and Sanghatan 
Movements were playing havoc with the sentiments 
of the Mussalmans. Hakeem Ajmal Khan depreca- 
ted this mode and considered the riots of Aitm and 
Kuttarpur as a result of it. Maulana Sulaiman 
Nadvee, as the President of the Khilafat Conference, 
said that prominent Hindu leaders had **openly 
excited the Hindus against the Mussalmans and yet 
advocated Hindu-Muslim unity at the Congress 
Platform."^ 

The Congress was undoubtedly keeping 
up a show by passing certain resb^iltions on 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Mere parar resolutions could 
not attain the desired object, ^o serious atteimts 
were made to bring about the desired unity. The 
Muslims had now realized, as we have already dis- 
cussed, that even the greatest of the great amongst 
the Hindus could not be r^ed upon for long. 
If Congress really stood for Nationalism and for 
equal nghts and demands for all communities, 
classes mi castes then one is naturtfly curious to 
know whj^ It did not attract all the communities 
of India. The very fact that there were very few 
Muslims in the Congress shows that they bad lost 
faith in ite pledge %nd promises. For lai^ in- 
terest iaesf were with the Cof^iess but where dieit 
difierences with the Muslima were concerned, they 
were with the Mahasabha. Therefore, thq^ had 
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divided loyalties. 

The matters had taken such a shape that Lord 
Irwin, almost in his first utterances in the course 
of a speech, dealt with communal question. He 
remarked that he had anxiously weighed the pos- 
sibility of himself convening an All-Ind^ Conference 
to consider the present situation. If he could think 
there was real likelihood, or even a real chance, 
of such action effecting an improvement, he would 
not have refrained from adopting it by the inevitable 
risk of failure. He trusted, however, that as time 
went on, there would be a mutual disposition among 
those who could speak for their great communities 
to take such bilateral undertaking in the cause of 
peace as would reflect the wishes of a substantial 
majority of the opinion of both communities. 

He recalled that the Unity Conference, held in 
October, 1924, had not succeeded in producing a 
calmer atmosphere which was hoped of it. It 
fail^, and every similar attempt would fail so long 
as a conference was not preceded by any adequate 
change of heart and feehng throughout the com- 
munities. “The two communities should first 
bring themselves to judge the matters in dispute 
with a fkr greater measure of toleration and restraint 
Aan unhappily prevails at* present.” The more 
he pondered over the problem the moref clearly he 
fdt that the first work to be done was by the leaders i 
within thek own ranks and the future of their com- 
munity and the country alike demanded it. “Let 
them throw themselves, into a nobler smuggle, 
the fight &>t toleration.” He saw before him two 
16 
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andfiot and highly organized societies with able 
and esteemed public men as their recognised leaders. 
He could not conceive that really sincere and sus* 
tained app^ by them to the rank and file of dieir 
oo-religionists, sustained by active propaganda of 
of the new gospel of peace, would go unheeded. 
In past centuries each communi^ had made great 
contributions to the annals of history and civiliza- 
tion in India. He refused to believe that they could 
make no contribution now to rescue the good name 
of India from the hurt which their present discord 
indicted upon it. He appealed in the name of 
tdigion because there comd be no greater tragedy 
than that religion, which should be the expression 
and the support of man’s highest instincts, should 
be prostituted by an alliance with actions through 
which those instincts are distorted and disgraced. 
Such a development, if it were unchecked, could 
only end in the infliction of a mortal wound upon 
human character, upon India and upon the cause 
of that religion in whose guise it was allowed to 
masquerade. 

Another happy pronouncement was made by 
His Excellency Lord Irwin on July aSth at Poona 
on the Hindu-Muslim questioain wmch hereiterated 
his de» anxiepr to ease the tension. “1 amdeter- 
mioed,” the Viceroy told the Mohammadans who 
,presaated him with an address, “with jaac he4> 
and with the help of the Hindu community to te> 
move this blot from the fair name of India.” 

The a{^>eal fell on deaf ears. The position of 
the Muslim League was deae. It was determined 
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to protect the legitimate interest of the Mussalmans. 
It deprecated the transgression of certain limi ts. 
It appealed for the co-operation of the two. The 
League expected that in face of the coming consti- 
tutional reforms Indian people would be more 
inclined to make the future happy and bright instead 
of living in past calamities and presenting a ghastly 
spectacle before the world. Nevertheless, the Mus- 
lim League very strongly expressed itself in favour 
of Reforms which the country needed and hoped 
that the riots would be a passing phase whose 
repetition would entail misery and hardship, su- 
fferance and tragedy. 

The All In£a Muslim League defined in its 
three successive sessions, 1924, 1925 and 1926, the 
position of the Mussalmans with respect to any forth- 
coming changes of the constitution in the country. 
While demanding a chan« in the Government of 
TnHifl Act of 1919, and the appointment of Royal 
Commission to formulate after due inquiry and in- 
vestigation, a scheme so as to place the Indian consti- 
tution on a sound and permanent basis, it, however, 
d eman ded that in any future constitutional scheme 
of India, all the legislatures of the country and other 
elected bodies, shall be constituted on the basis of 
e&ctive representation of ifiinotities in every pro- 
vince without reducing the majori^ in any province 
to a minority or even to an equality, and it further 
reiterated the demands of the Mussahnans for sepa- 
rate electorate. These proposals were ctidd^ 
by the Hindu Leaders who insisted on joint electo- 
rate with adequate safeguard for die i^hfe of die 
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Massalmans. The question before the Indian pub- 
lic now was the tevision of the constitution itself. 
This question was anxiously discussed between the 
Hindu and Muslim leaders in Delhi. The Hindu 
members of the Coi^ess and Nationalists, having 
already decided in mvour of joint electorate wim 
the reservation of the seats for the Muslims either 
on the basis of the Lucknow Pact or of the existing 
population of each provinces, the Mussalmans met 
m an informal conference on the 20th April, 1927, 
under the presidentship of Mr. Jinnah, who had 
issued invitations to influential Mohammadans in 
all parts of India. 

After a protracted discussion, the Conference 
agreed to the introduction of joint electorates under 
certain conditions. It was unanimously resolved 
that the Muslims should accept a settlerpent on the 
basis of the certain proposals adopted by* them so 
far as the representation in the various legislatures 
and “in various schemes of constitution is concern- 
ed.” Mr. Jiimah in a statement on the 29th 
March explained the Muslim Lnulers’ offer to the 
Hindus and deprecated that they had not fully ap- 
preciated its contents. He made it cleat that the 
offer to accept the statement of proposals made 
therein, was subject to what he would csul conditions 
precedent before the Muslims would be prepared 
to accept joint electorate with reservation of seats. 
These conditions were a sihe qua non of any final 
set^ement. 

(t) Hut Sind should be sSpttnted from Bdfflfaey 

Presidency and constituted into a sqimte pcenrioce. 
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(2) that the Reforms should be introduced in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan on the 
same footing as any other Province in India and that 
Hindus would agree to support this demand of the Mus- 
salmans. It is only in the event of these conditions 
being accepted that the Mussalmans would accept 
joint electorates with reservation of seats in all pro- 
vinces, and make concessions to Hindu minorities in 
the matter of the number of representatives in the 
three provinces of Sind, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and Baluchistan, as Hindu majority provinces 
would be prepared to make to Mussalman minorities 
in the other Provinces. This matter of concesaions 
can be discussed and settled by responsible committees 
that may be appointed by the two comsmunities res- 
pectively. In I^injab and Bengal, the proportion of 
representation should be in accordance with the popu- 
lation; in other words, mixed electorates with the 
reservation seats according to population. In the 
Central Legislature Mussalman’s representation should 
not be less than one-third, also through mixed electo- 
rates with reservation of seats. 

This offer is inter-dependent and can only be accented 
or rejected in its entirety. The Hindu leaders have 
at a meeting held in Delhi on25rd March 1927, appointed 
a Committee consisting of representatives of all 
provinces to frame definite proposals after consulting 
Hindu opinion and make an early report. 1 therefore 
trust that the country will give the fullest egnsidera- 
tion to the offer that is made mthout any heat or pas- 
sion being created and in a calm and impartial at- 
mosphere. 

He said in conclusion that no time should 
lost in bringing a^ut a speedy settlement at this 
cttdcaljunctute. 

Aitet these ptoposals wece made public, they 
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had a mixed teception. There was a storm of 
opposition from Madras Muslims. In Bihar there 
was a heated discussion. Sir All Imam, Mr. Syed 
Abdul Ardz and Maulana Shafee Daudi, supported 
Delhi proposals and expressed their fears that if 
the present tension of the Hindus and Muslims were 
to continue, then the Muslim life and prope^ 
would be in danger in villages because the nostili^ 
and suspicion aroused in the Hindu minds had 
^one too far. The- other party held the view that 
in joint electorate chances of friction would multiply 
and no tangible result would be possible. They 
complained that Hindu Members of the Assembly 
did not exhibit impartiality in matters of Reforms 
in North-West Frontier and Ajmere and they could 
no longer rely on their goodwill. The Muslims of 
Bihar made it clear that any step at rhe present 
juncture to replace separate dectotate by joint elec- 
torates and particularly in view of the various ut- 
terances which have been given public expression 
on the platform of All-India Hindu Sabha against 
fhe religious and other rights of the Mussalmans, 
the whole attempt was premature and the Muslims 
were not prepared to give up the separate tight of 
representation and dedared that un^ no circum- 
stances would the Mussalmans be prepared to give 
up the tight of separate election. 

While evety e£fbrt was being made to find out 
some kind of formula to end the tension between 
the two communities, there occurred oettdn 
events which were responsiide for the many riots 
that subsequently took place. The most inqior- 
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tant of this was the Rangila Rasool Case. Briefly 
speaking this book was written by some animous 
t^son who had tried to draw instances from the 
life of the Holy Prophet against the evils of poly- 
gamy. There was a great agitation amongst tM 
Mussalmans and the author of it was prosecute^ 
but he was acquitted by Justice Kunwar Daleep 
Singh. This was a signal for the trouble. The 
Mussalmans of the Punjab waited in deputation on 
the Governor and expressed their fedings. The 
Governor gave a sympathetic reply to the deputa- 
tionists and was subjected to criticism on this atti- 
tude by all the so-c^ed Nationalist papers of In- 
dia. Maulana Mohammad All, whose fedings 
were injured to the cote, wrote leading artides 
in his paper, and in one of his artides he analysed 
the offence and stated that it was a synthesis of six 


different ofiences but Mr. Daleep Singh is the first 

a of the High Court, who brought home to 
iiysal man s mat none of these ofiences was an 


offence according to the Indian Penal Code. 
Manlanfl enumerated these ofiences as insulting the 
Founder of Mussalmans, insulting the religion of 
Mussalmans, attempting to bring the Founder of 
Islam into hatred, attempting to Dting the religion 
of Mulssalmans into hatred, wounding the feeling 
of M ussalmans and attempting to brii^ Mussalmans 
into contempt, niis judgment or the^ Lahore 
High Court opened the nood gate of mischief mudh 
greater tHati the Hindu-Muslim quarrds over 
cow-slaughter and music before mosques. 
Mussalmans demanded tbe resignation of Justice 
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Dale^ Singh and thete was a tetrible excitement 
over it in the whole of the province. Some persons 
were also arrested in this connection. Maulana 
Mohammad All remarked on these arrests by ex- 
pressing the feelings that ‘^jpal (the author of 
Kan^a Rasool) should be at large and Messrs. 
Bukharee and Nooral Haq should rot in a prison is a 
most painful paradox of British justice.” 

Tnere were protests, hartal and demonstration 
against this judgment and it was evident that if 
necessary steps were not taken, the condagration 
was bound to spread in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Con- 
gress had considerably laid emphasis on the need 
for political and communal umty. It was, as he 
once remarked, his life ambition to £bd out a for- 
mula of Hindu-Muslim unity. The Hindu members 
of the Congress party in the Assembly had already 
expressed this on the 17th March, 1917, and had 
demanded modification of the existing system of 
communal representation. Similarly the conference 
convened by Mr. Jinnah which was attended by 
maOT prominent Muslim leaders, decided that on 
the fulmment of certain conditions that Mussalmans 
would be prepared to accept a kind of modification 
in the award based on the pl^a fox a joint electorate. 
The Congress Working Committee recorded its ap- 
proval on the resolution adopted by the members 
of the Conference convened by Mr. Jinnah and 
appointed for that purpose a Committee with the 
hope that a speedy setdemept of the differences 
between the Hindus and Muslims would be soon 
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effected. In the Councils of the Congtess this ques' 
don occupied most of the time. It seemed that the 
Congress was determined to find out a solution of 
this problem. The demands of the Muslims were 
considered favourably and long resolutions were 
adopted on this issue. But the very proposal 
of replacing joint election with that of ^e separate 
election gave rise to an acute controversy. In 
the Punjab the members of the Muslim League 
adopted a rather hostile attitude. It is true that in 
the Punjab the Muslim League had never been so 
strong as to claim its prepondering influence over 
aU sections of the people. The people at the top 
used it as an instrument for their own ends as the 
coming events proved. They were insisting on 
it, because it served their purpose well. They 
had no other organization on behalf of which they 
could claim to represent themselves before the 
Government as the leaders of the Muslim commu- 
nity. The Government of the day was mote con- 
cerned with the representative character which an 
individual could put up unmindful of his followers. 
Under these circumstances it was rather diflicult 
for a certain type of persons to have gone out of 
the League ana organize themselves in some other, 
block for they knew their shortcomings, and other 
limitfltinns . Placed in such a position no alternative 
was left but to stick to their old guns and to dance 
to tiw tune of the Government as well. The Pun- 
jab Muslim League denounced the Delhi proposals 
Snd perhaps in their hearts of heart were wdl satis- 
fied. 
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Qq the Other hand, the whole country was in 
the grip of communal riots. It had taken the toll 
of human beings, claiming hundreds of lives, hund- 
reds of widowed women, many orphans and number- 
less homeless people. Naturally people on both 
the sides were anxious to find out some kind of 
solution which may put an end to this antagonism. 
Maulana Shaukat All took the initiative in this 
matter and issued an appeal to the members of all 
the communities to attend a Conference at Simla. 
By the appeal that was issued it seemed that the 
douds and storm that had gathered would soon 
disappear and a new united India would soon 
emerge. The leaders had explored the communal 
difierences and the tendency on the part of the 
Hindus and Muslims to come to blows on trivial 
matters. It seemed that the persons who met' at 
Simla were determined to acmeve Hindu-Muslim 
concordant at ^y cost. The unity committee sat 
at Simla from i6th to 22nd September, 1927. No 
condusion, however, was reached on some of the 
westions as music before mosques and cow sacri- 


The main committee met on the i6th under 
Mr. Jinnah’s Chairmanship. On the 18th, it at^ 
poin^ a sub-committee, consisting of Panoit 
Mahmya, Dr. Moonje, Mr. Jairamdas, Rai Ke<^- 
nath of Ddhi, Prindpd Diwanchand of Cawnpore, 
Satdul Singh, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansad, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Maulana Mohammad 
Ali and Dr. Kitchlew. The sub-committee dis- 
cussed on the 18th, the cow question. The main 
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committee discussed the music question on the i8th 
and 19th and also referred it to the sub-committee. 
The sub-committee sat from the i8th to 22nd. 
and submitted a report from which it appeared that 
agreements would be arrived at on these two ques- 
tions. 

Before dispersing the main committee isfoed 
the following appeal in the form of a resolittion: — 

This committee is distressed to find that several 
Hindu-Muslim riots have occurred since it was consti- 
tuted, leading to loss of many Hindu and Muslim lives 
and of property and inflicting much injury on many 
of our brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to 
all people and all men of light and leading rnrough- 
out the country, to use their best endeavours to pre- 
vent such riots, to put an end to communal tension and 
to persuade their co-religionists not to take the law 
into their own hands even under provocation. It 
also appeals to the people to establish local unity boards 
for preventing disturbances, and to compose the 
' di^rence and promote mutual' goodwill. 

The Muslim members deprecated the fact that 
the Hindu members of the G>merence were selected 
with a view to represent a particular school of 
bought and had eliminated many other important 
and mfluential Hindus whos^ presence was sure to 
bring about a happy result. Even the Prcsideiat 
of the G>ngress was left out by the Hindu inembei». 
Secondly, Sie Hindu members who partidpatrf in 
it always avoided meeting Muslim leaders in private 
conferences which were arranged for them. Thiy 
had not shown any real or enthusiasm and this 
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sence of feeling was manifested throughout the 
conference. Umottunately the meeting ended 
without any tangible result. The committee was 
adjourned vesting power in Mr. Jinnah as the Presi- 
dent to convene the conference if he received pro- 
per reauisition for it. 

fAner the failure of Simla Conference Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, called another Unity Conference 
at Calcutta where the same question of cow slaughter 
and music before mosque was discussed. He 
appealed to the good sense of the members of both 
the communities to keep harmonious relations and 
avoid bitterness. Dr. Ansari placed before the 
conference both the Hindu and Muslim viewpoints 
witb regard to the cow question and that relating 
to music before mosques. He recalled the days 
of Non-co-operation when there was absolutely 
no restriction on sacrifice of cows by the Hindus. 
The whole thing was left to the Mussalmans and, 
in his words, "At that time in Delhi we succeeded 
in our endeavours to reduce cow sacrifice from 
700 to three or four.” But in his opinion the 
Hindus tned to take undue advantage of their 
position in the Municipal and Local mards and 
wanted to restrict the sacrifice of cows with the 
result that the MusUms pursued with vigour cow- 
sacrifice. Dr. Ansari failed to understand how 
cow-sacrifice on Id day in private houses could 
ofii^ the Hindus. Such remarks had their efiect 
and fhe situation seoned tO;in^rove. The Mussal- 
mans were prqtared to give an undertaking that 
th^ would ^y sacrifice cows in prescribed mugh- 
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tet houses. As regards music question Dr. Ansari 
had already expressed his view baore the conference 
and had shown that the Mussalmans only wanted 
that at their prayer time music be stopped from a 
certain distance. The appeal and the frankness of 
Dr. Ansari and the other leaders had a soothing 
effect on the Hindu mind. The result of these d^- 
berations was that a committee was appointed with a 
view to tour the country to carry on a propaganda 
in connecdon with the work of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity. 


Th Vicer(^s Announcement 

While Indian members were still exploring the 
avenues and seemed determined to find out a solu- 
tion of the much vexed question. The Viceroy in 
a statement announced the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission on Retbrm».’ bn the 8th 
November, 1927. The Commission was to be pre- 
sided by the celebrated constitutional lawyer Sir 
John Simon and assisted by six other members of 
the Parliament. It was further announced that 
the object of the Commission was to elicit Indian 
opinion and for that purpose the Central L^is- 
was asked to appoint jiSnt Select Committee 
‘‘which would draw up its view and proposals and 
lay before the Commission.” It was further 
to adopt similar procedure in the case of 
the Provincial Legislatures. The Viceroy assured 
all the sections or the In dian people that after the 
publication of the Report and its examination ^ 
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the patt of the British and Indian GoTetnments, 
the G>nunission would ptesent the proposals to 
Padiament which would afterwards be referred 
to a joint Parliamentary Committee. On the 15th 
November, the House of Lords passed the second 
reading of the Statutory Commission Bill, and on 
thei'a4th November Lord Birkenhead in moving 
die resolution on the Commission expressed his 
opinion to the effect that he regarded the Commis- 
sion as an exceptionally intelligent jury coming to 
India with no preconceived prejudice. His Lord- 
ship emphasixed the fact that the committee of the 
Indian Legislature had been invited in a spirit of 

S eat sincerity to co-operate as colleagues with the 
>mmission and expkined that the difficulty of 
finding truly representative Indians stood in the way 
of including them on the Commission. It was 
further announced that the cost of the Commission 
would be borne by the Indian Revenues but His 
Majesty’s Government would contribute ao,ooo 
pounds towards it. While every effort was being 
made in England and in India to make the Commis- 
sitMi a success, an important section of the Labour 
Pai^ began to express views on the Commission 
which werenot exactlycomplimentary. Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru who was in England tried his level best to 
gtt the supi^rt of the Labourites but he miserably 
railed in his efforts. In India the announcement 
raised a v^table political storm. The exdusion 
of the Indies from the Commission was regarded 
as a grave insult to the intelligence of Indians and 
the intense feeling of being treated as a subject 
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race was once again revived. There was hardly 
any party in In^a which could be found to do 
honour to the Commission with the exception of a 
few Europeans, Anglo-Indians and a section of 
Mohammadans headed by Sir Mohammad Shafee 
in the Punjab. Otherwise, the whole of India stood 
as one man against the personnel and the proposed 
methods of the Commission. 

Regarding the reasons for the opposition of 
the Mussalmans, Mr. Jinnah summed up the posi- 
tion in the following statement: — 


I consulted by wire a few prominent leaders in 
different parts of India with a view to adopt concerted 
action regarding the announcement of the Statutory 
Commission. *nie answers I received made it dear that 
owing to the provincial fixtures to which they were al- 
ready committed in their respective provinces and 
having regard to distance a meeting at Bombay or 
any other central place at an early date was not feasible, 
although they emphasised the necessity of joint con- 
certed action. As the question will soon be taken up 
by both the Houses of Parliament in England, I thought 
it was most essential that authoritative opidon of an 
all-India character should be expressed in time to reach 
London before the final dedsions are taken by His 
Majesty’s Government. I therefore circulated a draft 
manifesto, widi a covering letter, requesting the various 
prominent leaders to authorise me on or before the 
15th instant to include their names as signatories to 
the manifesto to be issued, if approved of by them* 


1 am glad to say that I have received so fiir, the most 
powerfm and influential support from all parts of 
India, from the foremost lea^s of the Indian National 
Congress, the All-India Muslim Leajrae, the AlMndia 
LibSal Federation, the Federation of Indian Chambers 
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and the Mill-owner’s Assodadon. I have not included 
the names of leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha as I 
received a wire from Lala Laipat Rai dated Lahore, 
15 th, as follows: — “Have wirea to Mr. Jajakar, await- 
ing his reply” and subsequendy a teleeram from Mr. 
Jayakar dated Poona, 16m, wMch reads: ”My party 
supports boycott, but prefers to issue its own state- 
ment. Copy posted to your address.” I have not 
yet received a reply from Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
via and Dr .Moonje. 

I have not included the names of the President and 
Pfesident-elect of the Indian Nadonal Congress amongst 
the signatories to the manifesto, for reasons stated 
in their messages which speak for themselves and which 
are as follows: — 

From Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, dated Madras, 14th November. 

”Your Manifesto omits self-determination and also. 
Assembly and Congress demand; concedes the need for 
an inquiry and proceeds solely on the o^d for a mixed 
Commission. Moreover, abstention is made qualified 
and conditional. The Congress Working Committee’s 
resolutions and the Bengal and Madras ms^estoes have 
adopted unconditional boycott. Regret cannot sign 
your present draft. Pray reconsider. Let us all 
stand together for simple abstention, each party keep- 
ing its reason to itself or stating all the reasons toge- 
ther.” 

From Dr. M. A. Ansari, Karnal, X5th November: 
”Agree with the draft Joint statement, except the last 
sentence which should read ‘unless a round table 
conference, in which British and Indian statesmen’ 
would participate as plenipotentiaries, is invited or at 
least a Comnussion widi majority of Indians sitting on 
equal terms is set up, we cannot consdentiously take 
any part or, share in the work of the Commission as at 
pres^ constituted. 
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The othet leaders of the Congress, who were con- 
sulted, adopted the same line. The manifesto and the 
names of &e signatories are as below: — 

‘We have given |the most anxious consideration the 
announcement made in the Houses of Parliament and 
the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
appeal of the Premier regarding the constitution and 
programme for the Statutory Commission. We have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that the exclusion of 
Indians from the Commission is fundamentally wrong , , 
and that the proposals about Committees of Legis- 
latures being allowed to submit their views to the 
Commission, and later to confer with the Joint Parlia- 
mentary committee, are wholly inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the case. The underlying principle 
of the scheme, that Indians are to have no authoritative 
voice either in the collection of proper materials and 
evidence or in the taking of deasions by way of re- 
commendations of the Commission to Parliament, is 
of such a character that India cannot with any self-respiBCt, 
acquiesce in it. Unless a Commission on which the 
British and Indian Statesmen are invited to sit on equal 
terms is set up we cannot conscientiously take any part 
or share in the work of the Commission as at present 
constituted.’ 

On the other hand Congress was preaching boy- 
cott of the Commission freely. It seemed from the 
general atmosphere prevailing in the country that 
the Hindu-Muslim unitjr wa» insisted upon. Dr. 
Ansari in his Presidential address at the Madras 
Congress, deprecated the position and remarked, 
“that the problem of Hindu-Muslim difietence must 
be solvM once and for all.” 

He got into touch with the leaders of public 
opitiion m both th§ communities. He ttavdled 
17 ' 
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exteosively all over the country to mobilise the good 
sense and active co-operation of both communities 
and, finally arranged a series of conversations at 
DeUii. It is a great tribute to the sincerity, zeal and 
indefittigable energy of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, that 
a formula for semement of outstanding political 
difierences was at last discovered. The Congress 
placed on record its appreciation of “the spirit of 
patriotism and statesmanship displayed by the Mus- 
lim leaders who rose above prejudice, suspicion 
and narrow communal oudook” in bol^y coming 
forward with the proposals which presage “a new 
orientation of Muslim policy in Inma.” The 
Working Committee, at a meeting held on the 
i 5 di May, “considered the proposes made 1^ re- 
presentative Muslim .leaders who met in Delhi 
on the zoth March last as well as the opinions of 
both communities,'* and submitted hs report to 
the All-India Congress Committee, with the unani- 
mous support of ^ the members present, including 
some of me foremost leaders of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. This was a personal triumph for the Presi- 
dent and his great powers of persuasion. 

The result of these efforts is summed up in the 
two resolutions passed by Ae Unity Conference and 
adopted by the All-India Congress cximmittee: — 

1. ComHrsm—'TbB AU-ladis Congress Committee 
ttsolvn that every individnal or group is at liberty 
to convert or reconvert anodiet by argument or persua- 
sion but no individual or group sl^ attempt to do 
to, or prevent its being dons> by force, fqmd or other 
uirfak means snob as tlw oftciog of material indnee- 
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ment. Persons under eighteen years of age should not 
be converted unless it be along with their parents or 
guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age 
is found stranded without his parents or guardian by p«- 
sons of another faith, he should be promptly handed 
over to persons of his own faith. There must be no 
secrecy as to the person, place, time or manngr about any 
conversion or reconversion, nor should there be any 
demonstration or jubilation in support of any conver- 
sion or reconversion. 

Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any 
conversion or reconversion, that it was ejected in se- 
crecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is con- 
verted, the matter shall be enquired into and decided 
by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the Working 
Committee whether by name or under general regular 
tions. 

2 . Cow and Music — ^The All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, while approving of the following resolution 
on the Cow and Music question as a fur settlement of 
opposite demands and points-of-view, authorises mem- 
bers of the Congress to carry on propaganda among 
Hindus and Muslims along die lines inmeated in the 
resolution and calls upon the Working Committee to 
appoint a Sub-Committee for the purpose of carrying on 
such propaganda. 

And further resolves that the resolution do come 
up for confirmation at the meeting of the All-India 
Coi:\greS8 Committee and the Congress to be held in Mad- 
ras: — 

Whereas no community in India should Impose or 
seek to impose its religious obligations or religious 
views upon any other community out the free profes^ 
thofxi and practice of religion should, subject to public 
order and morality, be guaranteed to every community 
mid person. 
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Hindus ate at liberty to take processions and play 
music before any mosque at anv time for religious 
or other purposes but there should be no stoppage of 
the processions nor special demonstration in itont of 
a mosque nor shall the songs of music sung or played 
in front of a mosque be such as is calculated to cause 
annoyance or special disturbance to the worshippers 
in the mosque. 

Muslims are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to 
existing municipal laws regulatine the slaughter of ani- 
mals for purposes of food, to skughter cows, in any 
town or village, in any place not b^ng a thoroughfiire 
nor one in the vicinity of a temple or a “Mandir*’ nor one 
exposed to the gaae of Hindus. 

Cows should not belled in procession or in demons- 
tration for sacrifice or slaughter. 

Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the 
Hindu community in the matter of cow-killing, the 
Muslim community is earnestly appealed to, so con- 
duct the cow sacrifice or slaughter as n^ to cause anno- 
yance to the Hindus of the town or village concerned. 

Whenever a complaint is made that any of the pro- 
visions of this resolution have been contravened, it 
shall be enquired into and decided by arbitrators appointed 
by the Working Committee by name or under general 
regulations and their decision shall be final. 

Efforts at composing communal differences in the past 
'were handicapped by attempts on the part of one com- 
axmoity to impose restrictions on the enjoyment of its 
rights by the other. The result was that instead of re- 
moving mistrust and suspicion and creating a respect 
of each others’ religious sentiments the solution generally 
led to a further intensification of the strife. 

The Congress further dedd^ to frsuttie an 
independent constitution and desired to prq>are 
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the constitution which would allay all the doubts 
and feats of different communities regarding iheir 
position and status in the political arrangement of 
the country. The Congress also decided to “or- 
ganize public opinion by vigorous propaganda so 
as to persuade all shades of public opinion e&cdvely 
to boycott the Commission.” Speeches were also 
made in the Congress session on Hindu-MusUm 
unity and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu appealed to lay 
the foundation of Hindu-Muslim Unity which she 
said “is the only guarantee of liberty and freedom 
of this dying race.” 

At a time when unity was most needed, when 
differences ought to have been sunk, when the pre- 
sent squabble ought to have been ignored, where 
party alliance ought to have given place to broader 
association, where narrow-minde<mess ought to 
have been replaced by a broad vision and the whole 
of Muslim India ou|ht to have stood united both 
against the Imperialism as such and the Congress 
udiich though outwardly was keeping a show of 
Hindu-Musmn Unity but in its entire working was 
behaving like the elder sister of Hindu Mahasabha, 
we come across, unfortunately, the many divisions 
amongst the Mussalmans. For some time past fears 
were dghdy entertained abdut the split amongst 
die Muuims over the question of venue of the All- 
India Muslim League Sessions. Several efforts to 
bring about a compromise having failed ^e League 
held two sessions one in Calcutta and one in Lahore. 
Themfcedng which was heldat Hakeem Ajmal Khan’s 
place decided to have the annual session at Calcutta 
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and to change its fotmet decisions. In parsuance 
of Delhi resolution the Muslim League had its 
session at Gdcutta. Aftet a lapse of many years 
Con^xss leaders including Mrs. Besant and Mrs. 
Saro|ini Naidu, were seen on the League dias. On 
the motion of Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Mohammad Yakub 
was dected and asked to preside over the session. 

As regards co-operation with the Commission 
(Sir) Mohd. Yaqub said, that he was not a non-co- 
operator but had always been a co-operator, and it 
was as a co-operator that he would urge the 
Muslims to co-operate with the Government in 
the maimer the Government had co-operated with 
them. Thus, as the Government did not want 
their co-operation on the Commission, so they 
would not offer co-operation and go neat the com- 
mission. His religion did not teaui the turning of 
the second cheek if one was smitten, bift tit for tat. 

Dealing neat with the Hindu-Muslim quarrels, 
he did not wish to apportion blame, but their 
Prophet had left an example for them for guidance 
in ms action in making a settlement with the Jews 
of Medina in the spirit of give and take. “This spi- 
rit of give and take should regulate their conduct," 
was the advice imparted by the League President. 
Unit]^ would not mean die absorption of one com- 
munity by another. They should, like a joint Hindu 
family, sit at home and mutually divide the property. 
Such acdon would win for them the respect of the 
outside world, but if they took recourse to lidgadon 
and decision by a third patty, the world would con- 
demn them for casting a blot on the £ur names 
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of their ancestots. He pointed out that the Madras 
Congress setdement would be acceptable to 90 pet 
cent, of enlightened and educated Mohammadans. 
The League should consider this settlement and 
declare its opinion on it, showing where it was ac- 
ceptable and where they wanted its modification. 
They had been challenged to produce a consti- 
tution and had been taunted that if they were sin- 
cere in their declaration of readiness for Swaraj, 
they should produce a joint agreement. This 
challenge must be accepted and the Congress setde- 
ment should be examined and passed with whatever 
changes, were deemed desirable for, after all, it was 
not unchangeable like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. When an agreement was reached on the 
settlement it would be entrusted to a special com- 
mittee of Hindus and Muslims to draw^ a consd- 
tudon on the basis of the setdement. Ineteafter a 
special meeting of the League could be summoned 
to ratify the Swaraj scheme. 

The AU-India Muslim League finally decided 
that it had nothing to do with the Commission in 
any state or in any form. Sir All Imam who 
proposed the resoludon remarked that His 
Majwty’s Government has given excuse after ex-, 
cuse for the exclusion of litdians. The Statutory 
bat bad been first brought forward viz., that the Act 
conceived of a purely Parliamentary Commisuon 
tho u gh it did not say so in plain terms as Indi^ 
were not represented in Parliament. The exclusion 
of Indians was inevitable. The legal excuse could 
not, therefore, be taken as placing the just and 
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leasonable consttuctioa of law. Replying to Mr. 
Baldwin, who had called the Committee which was 
appointed by different legislatures as the Committee 
coUeagues of the Commission, Sir Ali Imam said, 
**The posidon of the Select Committee would be 
that of witnesses. Is that partnership? Misuse 
of language cannot go further.’* 

The ^-India Muslim League also appointed a 
Committee to confer with the Working ^mmittee 
of Nadonal Congress for drafting a consdtudon for 
India. 

Sir Mohammad Shafee and his supporters were 
at the same time deliberadng in Lahore in contra- 
vendon of the consdtudon of the League. The 
Muslim League session at Calcutta made it clear that 
the responsibility of causing the split in the Mussal- 
mans at this juncture of the countiy “must rest 
upon Sir Mohammad Shafee.” The Muslim League 
dis-affiliated the Punjab Provincial Muslim League. 
Very soon it became clear that the intendon for 
holding a sraarate session in Lahore was to lend 
support to Simon Commission and to strengthen 
the hands, of Imperialism in India, for otherwise 
they had no chance of proving their loyalty and 
fiddly to the Bridsh. ^ey never expected Mr. 
Jinnah and persons of his school of thought to lend 
dieir support and Mr. Tuuiah soon announced that 
the “war has been deoared on Britain.” 

To quote him further: 

NegotiationB for a settlement ate not to come &om 
one slm. Let the Govenunent sue fot poux. We see 
denied equal pattnecafaip. We arill teaiat dte new 
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docttine to the best of our powet, Jallian^rak Baeh 
was physical butchety. Simon Commission is me 
butcheiy of oui soul. 

The unauthotized League session which was 
held in Lahore lent its support to Simon Gimmis- 
sion and condemned the Delhi proposals for joint 
electorate. It went hirther ahead and declared 
Sir Mohammad Shafee as a President in place of 
Mr. Jinnah. The climax had been reached and the 
events were fast approaching to a crisis. Very 
soon the League supporters of Lahore were to ap- 
pear in their true colours. The Muslim League was 
determined not to sacrifice the Muslim cause either 
at the altar of the British Government or of the 
Congress. 



CHAPTER xn 


THE SIMON AND NEHRU REPORT 
AND THE R. T. C 

The Statutory Gimniission which was to re- 
port to tl^e Parliament on the reforms to be given 
to India was appointed in 1927 (vide Royal Warrant 
of November 26), and Lord Birkenhead, the Sec- 
retary of State tor India, while speaking in the 
House of Lords the same month on the appoint- 
ment of the Gjmmission threw a challenge to 
the Indian politicians to produce an agreed consti- 
tution for India, acceptable to all the 'parties con- 
cerned. No sooner was the announcement made 
regarding the Statutory Commission and the 
exclusion of Indian members from it, all the political 
patties in India condemned it. Tlie All Inc^ Mus- 
lim League which held its deliberations in Calcutta 
had already passed a resolution recommending 
Hindu-Muslim unity on the lines laid down by the 
Unity Conference and had dso urged the boycott 
of the Simon Commission. Towards the end of 
December was held at Madras the annual session 
of the Indian National Congress presided over by 
Dr. M. A. Ansari. ^y virtue of a resolution adopt- 
ed, the Executive was directed to convene an 
All-India All-Parties Conference with a view to 
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draw up a constitution for India, acceptable to all 
parties. It was here that the goal of India was 
declared to be complete independence. The 
Congress took up the challenge of Lord Birkenhead, 
and the idea to convene the All-Parties Conference 
was the faithful translation of the determination to 
prepare a united constitution. 

The resolution about independence was 
undoubtedly unanimous but after the Congress 
session was over, Mr. Gandhi declared that it had 
been “hastily conceived and thoughtlessly passed.” 
Lala Lajpat Rai said that it was passed ^because 
many people believed that Dominion Status also 
meant complete National Independence.” 

The Commission arrived in India in Feb- 
ruary 1928. Demonstrations, with great placards 
inscribed "^Sirnon Go Back,” were shown every- 
where and public enthusiasm was at its heijjht. 
The boycott of the Commission was compile. 
The Government both at home and in India was 
much perturbed by this wall of opposition and 
teali2ed that all its schemes were frustrated. Lord 
Birkenhead on 17th February 1928, dwelling on the 
Simon Commission, referred to the criticism of the 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Commission and 
remarked that he was satisfied that the only form of 
Commission which was possible was the one that 
he had recommended. Regarding the boycott 
His Lordship remarked, “that those who ddude 
themselves in India with the impression that by 
boycotting the Commission they c^ defeat its 
purpose, are living in a world that has no contact 
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with reality.” 

Soon after their arrival Sir John Simon as the 
Qbairman of the G^mmission, issued a statement 
in the form of a letter to the Viceroy giving the 
procedure to be adopted by the Commission, and 
the letter suggested a joint free conference between 
the members of the Commission and that of Indian 
Legislatures. Sir John Simon incidentally tried to 
allay the fears and resentment which the Indian 
politicians had expressed. He assured that "*the 
Commission is in no sense an instrument either 
of the Government of India or of the British 
Government, but enters on the duty laid upon 
it by the King-Emperor as a completely independent 
and unfettered body composed of members of 
Parliament who mproach the Indian Legislatures 
as colleagues.” The statement of Sir John Simon 
was subjected to v^ careful examination and, 
indeed, anxious consideration by the leader^ of all 
parties at a Conference held in New Delhi on the 
7th Februarv 1928. After a good deal of discussion, 
all the leaaers came to an absolutely unanimous 
and unequivocal decision and repeated their declara- 
tion and advice that India should have nothing to 
do with the Commission at any stage or in any form. 
On the 20th February, Mr, Jinnah, in collaboration 
with his colleagues in the Assembly, issued a state- 
ment regarding the decision boycotting Simon 
Commission, in the course of which he said: 

We have given our utmost consideration to the an- 
noufxxment made by H. E. the Viceroy, the speeches 
in Padiament made by die Secretary of State, the Prime 
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Minister and others, and to the speech made by Lord 
Birkenhead on various occasions since the debate in 
Parliament. They do not disclose any equality of 
status or power or opportunities to Indian Committees. 
The two letters of Sir John Simon addressed to the 
Viceroy and to Sir Sankaran Nair, laying down the line 
of procedure have made it abund^tly clear that in 
trudi no such equality is voudisafed to Indian Com- 
mittees. The recording of some evidence in camera, 
the inability of Indian members to vote at the proceedings 
of the Commission, the power reserved to the Chairman 
to allow or not to allow members of the Central Com- 
mittee to examine the witnesses in province, and the 
secondary place assigned to the Indian Committee’s 
report, make it abundantly plain that the Committees 
can at best play a subordinate part For these rea- 

sons those parties which would, under conditions of eaua- 
lity of status, power and opportunities, have agreeo to 
work in co-operation with the Commission, have felt 
it their duty to hold aloof from the Commission. The 
Congress Party has always stood out for a Round Table 
Conference, and it is obvious that it could not be expected 
to agree to a Commission of such a character. 

We feel, therefore, that the responsibility for the situa- 
tions so created must rest (1} on the Government of 
India (2) the British Government and (3) the Com- 
mission. 

In the circumstances, we app^ to public men of ^ 
parties and to all political organisations in India to unite 
together (i) in settling sectional or communal differences, 
which we have every confidence will be settled soon 
to the satisfaction ot all patties (2) to prepare a draft 
constitution with the maximum amount of agreement, 
and to adopt it at a Convention and (3) to work for 
its establis^ent. 

We also appeal to the Legislative Councils of the 
United Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, Punjab and Bdhar 
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and Assam to follow the example of the Leeislatire 
Assembly, and of the Central Provinces and Afadias. 
We dare not appeal to the Council of State. 

The boycott of the Commission was so com- 
plete that Lotd Irwin’s Govemmnet was in a diffi- 
culty and £uled to hammer out any scheme either 
by threat or by cajolery which could wean the In- 
dians from the path they were already traversing. 
There were certain Muslims in the Punjab who 
fully availed of this opportunity and were in the 
forefront to welcome the Commission. 

Thepositionof the Muslim League was curious. 
The large majority of Muslim members of the 
League were under the influence and leadership of 
Mr. J innab , while the Shaitan group of the Punjab 
was bent upon creating impediment and snatchmg 
the leadership from the hands of Mr. Jinnah. Even 
Lord Oliver had to admit that ’’outside of the Mo- 
batntnadan India which is divided, all Indian politi- 
cal leaders and practically all politicians of the Re- 
form Movement ate filled with a spirit of hostile 
distress towards all the British Patties equally.” 
But while the Indian politicians were presenting a 
united front against the Simon Commission they 
had not ignotra the task that th^ had taken ujpon 
themselves. In compliance witn the directions 
contained in the Madras Congress resolution, the 
Working Committee of the Congress issued invita- 
tions’ to a large number of organizations. Many 
of these organizations sent representatives to the 
Conference which held its first meeting on lath 
Feby. 1918 at Delhi. The first question discussed 
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by the G^nference was the objective to aim at in the 
constitution. It was proposed that the constitution 
should aim at establishing what is called a dominion 
form of Government in India. Some mote im|>or- 
tant matters were referred to a small Committee 
^pointed for the same purpose. Meanwhile the 
Council of the Muslim League met and expressed 
its disapproval of the resolutions of the All-Parties 
Conference. The Coundl further laid down that 
its representatives "should press the representatives 
of various organizations to accept the proposals 
embodied in ibe resolutions of the League session 
of 1927, held at Calcutta and report the final result 
to the Council for such action as they consider 
proper before proceeding with the fra min g of the 
Constitution.” This resolution of the Muslim 
League Council created a difficulty for the Confer- 
ence. Its adoption was necessitated for some of the 
inf-ftllig ent people in the Muslim League had already 
noticed the changed attitude of the members of the 
rr>ngfess who in their hearts of heart were happy 
to see divisions and dft in the Muslim League. 
The League’s position was cleat. Mr. Jinnah bad 
certainly gone out of his waj to p^cate the Hindus 
and was ptq>ated to accept joint dectorate with the 
reservation of seats, in spite of the fact that the bulk 
of his Muslim members would not acquiesce to it. 
But after the meeting of the All-PartieS Coofermce, 
the Muslim League was forced to take the decision 
that it was not prepared to consider the xq>ort of 
the Committee so long as the proposals of the Mus- 
lim League had not been acceptra in their totality 
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or the League Giuacil was not consulted again. 
The Conference met again on the appointed date 
and it was realized that the Muslim League Council 
had upset the shrewdest of the brains. The report 
of the committee appointed on zand February 
could not be considered owing to the decision of 
the Muslim League representatives not to take part 
in the discussion. The Conference adjourned with- 
out taking any decision. Soon after this the Hindu 
Mahasabha repudiated all the rightful claims of the 
Mussalmans and showed definite signs of hostility 
towards legitimate Muslim proposals. The Muslim 
League representatives had to consider the whole 
position very seriously before they could agree to 
any suggestion in the Conference which was fixed 
for Bonmay. Owing to the divergence of opinion, 
it was decided to entrust the task of framuw the 
constitution to a small Committee under the Qiair- 
manship of Pandit Mod Lai Nehru. Under the 
terms of its appointment it was called i^n to give 
t^ fullest consideradon to a number of resolutions 
passed by various organizadons, some of them 
being opposed to each other. The Committee 
submittra its Report and suggested some fiu-reach- 
ing changes in the working of the consdtudon. 
Regarding the communal problem of India which, 
in the opinion of the Committee, was pdmarily the 
Hindu-MusUm problem, the Committee suggested 
some radical changes in the method of elecdons and 
other interests. & the opinion of the Committee, 
&e communal problem so fiu: as its political asp^ 
was concerned resolved itsdf into the question 
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of joint elertorate with reservation of seats, the sepa- 
ration of Sindh, the form of Government in N. W. 
F. P. and Baluchistan. Regarding the method of 
representation, the Committee suggested that “sepa- 
rate electorate must, therefore, be discarded comple- 
tely as an out precedent to any rational system of 
representation we can only have joint or mixed 
electorates.” Regarding the form of Government 
in N. W. F. P. and Baluchistan, the Committee 
agreed to place them on the same status with other 
Provinces. Unfortunately the question of Sindh 
remained a bone of contention between the Hindus 
and Mussalmans. The Muslim League had refused 
to give any considered opinion on the question of 
representation and the method of election. The 
Committee also suggested proportionate representa- 
tion for some time as an experiment. The Commit- 
tee did not see the force of argument for any reserva- 
tion of seats for Muslims in the Punjab and in Ben- 
^ but in the Provinces where the Mussalmans were 
m a small minority and as a result of it the Muslims 
who formed nearly one-fourth of total population 
of British India would not be able to capture one- 
tenth scats in the Legislature. The same fears were 
expressed regarding the Legislatures of the Pro- 
vinces where the Muslims were in small minority. 
Therefore, the ^mmittee had to recommend re- 
servation of seats “in proportion to their popula- 
tion both in Central and Provincial Legislatures.” 
It further observed; 

The retention of communal representation to this ex- 
tent for some time to come is in our opinion a neoes- 

z8 
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8ary evil. It will be seen that by tnakmg this concession 
in favour of Muslim minorities we are not introduc- 
ing anomalies arising out of reservation of seats for ma- 
jorities. A minority remains a minority whether any 
seat are reserved or not and cannot dominate the ma- 
jority. 

It is of course physically impossible to reserve a 
larger proportion of seats to Muslim minorities than 
their population would justify but, apart from the ob- 
vious injustice of such a course not only to the majori- 
ties but to the other minorities as well, it will in our 
opinion be harmftil to the development of Muslims 
themselves on national lines. We have allowed them 
their full share on the population basis by reservation and 
any thing over and above that share they must win by 

their own effort Muslims cannot reasonably claim 

reservation of seats beyond their strict proportion to 
population along with the right to contest additional 
seats and the question for them to consider is which of 
the two is likely to be of greater advantage to them. 
We have no doubt that when they carefully weigh the 
pros and cons of the reservation of a large number of 
seats than they are entitled to on the population basis 
without the right to exceed that number against the 
pros and cons of reservation in proportion to their po- 
pulation with the right to contest as many more scats as 
they like, they will £nd that the latter is by far the 
better choice. 

Regarding the Muslim demands for the re- 
servation of one-third of seats in the Central 
Legislature, the Committee remarked: 

The principle we have adopted is that wherever 
such reservation has to be made tor the Muslim minority 
it must be in strict proportion to its population. 
The Muslims are a little less than one fourth of the total 
population of the British India and they cannot be 
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allowed rcscrwition ovetand above the proportion in 

the Central Legislature. 

Mr. Shuab Qurashi did not agree with these 
arguments and the conclusions drawn therefrom. 
He was definitely of the opinion that “one-third of 
the seats in the Central legislature should be reserved 
for the Muslims.” 

Seemingly indifferent or acting on the principles 
that ignorance on such occasions was the best course 
to be adopted, the Simon Commission acted 
in a hostile manner. All the opposition and the 
boycott had no effect upon them. The Commission 
started its work. Various Committees of Provincial 
Legislative Council were set up with the official 
support to give evidence before the Commission 
and mostly officials were examined. This Commis- 
sion sitting with the central and provincial commit- 
tees styled ‘the joint free conference^ commenced 
its work in such an atmosphere. Sir Mohammad 
Shafee, who had seceded from the League and had 
formed another organization but had retained the 
name of “All-India Muslim League” led a deputa- 
tion and insisted on separate elertorates for the 
Mussalmans. A definite cleavage had thus resulted 
between the two sections. While Sir Mohammad 
Shafee and people of his school of thought were 
doing their level best to co-operate with the Simon 
Commission, another group led by Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad was organising hostile demonstration 
against the Commission. Recalling this incident. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, in his address at the Congress 
session, remarked: 
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We know that the house of the v great Nationalist 
nobleman of Oudh^ the Maharaja of llahmudabad was 
surrounded with a cordon of police while his reactionary 
compeers were entertaining the Commission in a neigh- 
bouring park. The Maharaja, as is well-known, bravely 
stands for the boycott of the Commission and has refused 
to take part in ai^ function given in its honour. Where 
is the liberty of the ordinary citizen when the premier 
Baron of Oudh, a retired Home Member of the U» P. 
Government, derated by it with the highest honours 
in its gift, can be imprisoned in his own house, simply 
because he holds an opinion disliked by the Government? 

The Q)minittee set up by Bombay resolution 
of the League had already presented its Report 
which was subsequently considered in Lucknow 
but was postponed till after the Congress session 
in Calcutta where it was decided to consider 
and adopt it with amendments if necessary. 
The Muslim League convened its zoth session 
at Calcutta and on the eve of momentous changes 
in India. Of enormous significance were the 
League deliberations. It was extremely painful 
to note that forces were at work to mvide the 
political strength of the Mussalmans of India at a 
time when vim interests, both of the community and 
tlie country, required solid uni^. The Maharaja 
of Mahffludabad was elected President. The Maha- 
raja was an ardent supporter of the Nehru Report 
and had crossed the ‘mot* in Lucknow and had 
joined the Nehru gtoup, leaving behind, his old 
£dend and colleague Jinnah, but he was not 
utt^y unmindful of the intetestsof the Mussalmans 
for he remarked in his address: 
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For a sane and sensible Indian democracy which has 
in the taint of sectarianism, and the majority, because 
it has the weight and power of majority, to descend to 
the lower level of dominating a minority is a negation 
of the principles of equal citiaenship winch is a&r all 
the very essence of a democratic rule. The apprehen- 
sions and misgivings of the minority are not unnatural 
and it is an obligation cast upon the majority to remove 
such doubts and fears. 

The Convention in which the Muslim League 
was requested to take part was a subject of heated 
discussion. Mr. Chagla (Bombay) moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect that representatives on behalf of 
the Muslim League should go to ^he Convention. 
He made it clear that Mussalmans would be guided 
by the Calcutta decisions and they wuld consider 
the Nehru Report in the light of Muslim interests. 
Accordingly, a strong representative body was 
elected to take part in the deliberations of the 
Convention. Lately an effort had been made by a 
section of the Muslims to form another organiza- 
tion and for that purpose an All-Parties Muslim 
conference was convened in Delhi. It also extended 
its invitation to the Muslim League but the 
Muslim League declined to accept the invitations as 
the formation of another^ organisation such as 
the Muslim Conference was^ in its view, dct^ental 
to Muslim interests at a time of great crisis. The 
League felt that it was the duty of the patriotic Mus- 
lims to rally round the League at such an important 
juncture. The Convenors of the Conference fur- 
ther challenged the credentials of the League as the 
representative body of the Muslims. His High- 
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ness the Agha Khan was asked to preside over the 
session of the Delhi Ginfetence. He appealed for 
solidarity and unity and asserted the claims of the 
Mussalmans for separate electorates. The Muslim 
League was deliberating in Calcutta and sent twenty 
representatives to take part in the proceedings of the 
Convention. The Congress had already decided that: 

Subject to the exigencies of political situation, this 
Congress will adopt the constitution if it is accepted in 
its entirety by the British Parliament on or before 31st 
December, 1929, but in the event of its non-acceptance 
by that date or its earlier rejection, the Congress will 
organize a campaign of non-violence and non-co-opera- 
tion by advising the country to refuse taxation and any 
such other matter as ouy be decided upon. 

Mr. Gandhi who was the mover of this resolu- 
tion advised the people to approve of the constitu- 
tion and also issued 1^ threats to the British Go- 
vernment at the same time. Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose led the opposition, contending that the adop- 
tion of Dominion Status was a flagrant breach of 
the resolution already passed in Madras in favour 
of complete independence. A heated discussion 
took place, and it seemed for a time that Mr. Gandhi 
had a defeat for him in store. In replying to the 
debate Mr. Gandhi vehementally denounced those 
who accused with justification the Congress for 
going back on its own words and said: 

If you ate not ptepared to stand by yout own wotds 
wbete vill independenoe be? Independence is after 
all a thing made of stetnet stuftl It is not made by 
wriggling of wotds. I suggest that ifyou want to vindi- 
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cate the honour of this nation, because the Viceroy in* 
suits us or the President of European Chamber insults 
us, we say, we want our independence because we want 
to vindicate our honour then you are dragging in- 

dependence into the mire. 

It was with great difficulty that the resolution 
was passed. The trouble for Mr. Gandhi did not 
end there. 

Maulana Mohammad Ali in the Convention 
did put up a gallant fight for independence and he 
criticised the psychology of those who argued that 
Dominion Status was only a temporary phase and 
that afterwards they would get independence. 
This policy he characterised as a policy of the 
coward and not of the fighter. 

After the announcement of the Muslim League 
to take part in the deliberations, the Convention 
appointed a Committee with a view to carry on 
discussions with the representatives of the Muslim 
League and the Khilafat Committee. . Mr. Jinnah,on 
behalf of the Muslim League, moved that one-third 
of the elected representatives of both the houses 
of the Central Legislature should be Mussalmans. 
The Committee could not arrive at any agreement 
on this point. 

Summing up the whole position Mr. Ji n n ah 

said: 


It really comes to this that Nehru Report makes a 
gift of the extra scats over and above population basis 
to the Punjab and Bengal; whereas, we propose that this 

extra 7 or 8 seats should be distribu^ amongst the 
minority Muslim Provinces. 
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Oar next proposal it that in the event of the adult 
suSoL^ not being established, Punjab and Bengal also 
should have seats reserved on population basis for the 
Mussalmans. But they should not have the right to con- 
test for more. 


I am not going to enter into the pros and cons but it 
is an admitted Sict that although the Mussalmans in 
Punjab and Bengal are numerically in the majority, their 
voting strength is fiir below in proportion to their popu- 
lation and mey, therefore, would not secure sufficient 
representation and it is feared that under those circum- 
stances their representation will be far below their popu- 
lation. It is now devised to meet this undoubted fact 
by the Nehru proposals and the Repon proposes the subs- 
titute of adult franchise and from those premises it is 
argued that there is no need for reservation in Punjab and 
Bengal; but we wish to provide for the contingency 
whidi is most patent and probable that in the event 
of the adult suffrage not being established there should 
be reservation for Mussalmans in Punjab and Bengal 
according to their population, but they should not be 
endded to addidonal seats. And we therefore attach 
very great importance to this modificadon. 


Out next proposal is that the form of the consd- 
tudon should be federal with residuary power vesting 
in the Provinces and Clause 15A in the Supplementary 
Nehru Report is most pernicious and should be deleted 
and the whole consdtudon should be revised on the 
basis of provincial Governments having the residuary 
power vested in them, and subject to that, there should 
be revision of the schedules laying down central and 
provincial subjects as embodied in the Nehru Report. 
This quesdon is by Bur die most important from the 
consdtudonal point of view and the future development 
of India and has very ll^e to do with the comonmal 
aspect. 

With regard to the question of separation of Sind 
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and the N. W. F. Provinces, we cannot agree that they 
should await until the Nehru G)nstitution is established 
with adult suffrage. 

Replying to his critics, Mr. Tinnah said that 
‘‘every country struggling for freedom and desirous 
of establishing a democratic system of Government 
has had to face the problem of minorities wherever 
they existed, and no constitution, however idealis- 
tic it may be, and however perfect from theoretical 
point of view it may seem, will ever receive the sup- 
port of the minorities unless they can feel that they 
as an entity, are secured under the proposed consti- 
tution and government, and whether a constitution 
will succeed or not must necessarily depend as a 
matter of acid test whether the minorities are in 
feet secure.” He pleaded hard that the Hindus 
and Mussalmans “have got to be reconciled and 
united and made to feel that their interests are com- 
mon and they are marching together with for a 
common goal.” He finally added: “Believe me 
there is no progress for India until the /Mus- 
salmans and Hindus are united and let no logic 
philosophy or squabble stand in the way of our 
coming to a compromise and nothing will make 
me more happy than to sqe the Hindu Muslim 
Union.” 

All the amendments with the exception of the 
two which were of minor importance, moved 
by Mr. Jinnah on behalf of the Muslim League were 
negatived and those who had expressed their fears 
that the Hindus wanted to dominate Muslims by 
sheer force of their numbers showed it in practice* 
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The result was disappointing in the extreme. 
There was a lull in all the circles of the Muslim 
League. Mr. Jinnah who presided in the absence 
of Maharaja of Mahmudabad adjourned the session 
with instructions “to summon the session at such 
place and time as the G>uncil may think suitable 
Deforc the end of May 1929.” Mr. Jinnah invited 
the members of the Muslim G^uncil to an informal 
conference to consider the situation created by the 
G^nvention refusing the demands put forth on be- 
half of the Mussulmans. In Delhi the Muslim 
G>nfcrence was deliberating ami there was a strong 
feeling against Nehru Report. Maulana Mohammad 
Ali had joined the Confetence on his return from 
Calcutta after recording his opposition to Dominion 
Status which in his opinion was adopted to reconcile 
the Liberals. Thus the Convention, instead of 


fighting the Simon Commission, had relegated it- 
self to the arms of the Commission. Notmng had 
been done to reconcile the Muslims; instead they 
were ^ccused of communalism. In view of the 
treatinent meted out to the untouchables, to their 


own kith and^ kin, how was it possible for Mussal- 
mans to trust the Hindus ? The Nehru Report 
had thus created a piquant situation, and everywhere 
Mussalmans, either in the Muslim League or under 
the guidance of the Muslim Conference, were deli- 
berating as to the future course to be adopted, for 
safeguarding their interests. The Session of the 
Muslim League in Calcutta was adjourned as unani- 
mity on certain principles was wanting. The Mus- 
lims presented a sorry spectacle of disunity. Several 
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attempts were made to bridge the gulf, and at last 
the opportunity came when Mr. Jinnah, on behdf 
of the League, invited the members of Delhi Con- 
ference to the meeting of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League. The difficulty was that every 
section wanted its point of view to prevail. The 
Delhi Muslim Conference section wanted the 
All-India Muslim League to adopt en block the 
Delhi Conference resolutions and force the issue 
to ahead. On the other hand, the section of the 
All-India Muslim League wished to defer a decision 
till the special session of the League. The third 
section was keen on compromise. Mr. Jinnah 
pointed out that in substance there was vcrjr little 
difference between the resolutions of Delhi Con- 
ference and that of the Calcutta session of the League 
because both had given up separate electorates on 
the condition that their interests were safeguarded. 
After a heated discussion, Mr. Jinnah was authorised 
to negotiate with the representatives of the various 
groups of League ‘‘regarding the form which the 
Muslim demands should take and to place an agreed 
formula before the League session. It was decided 
to call the special session of the League in Delhi. 
Accordingly, the session was fixed and on the eve 
of the open session, Mr. Jinnah circulated among the 
members a brief history of the controversy on the 
communal settlement since 1924. (History of the 
Origin of “Fourteen points” by M. A. Jinnah). 

Mr. Jinnah then prepared the draft of resolu- 
tion to accommodate the various points of view 
in regard to the policy and programme of the Mus- 
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lim League and its attitude to the forthcoming cons- 
titutional reforms. The resolution was very com- 
prehensive and tried as far as possible to take the 
line chalked out by the League previously. It 
runs thus: 

Whereas the basic idea on which the All Parties Con- 
ference was called in being and a Convention sum- 
moned at Calcutta during Christmas Week 1028, was 
that a scheme of reforms should be formulated and ac- 
cepted and ratified by the foremost political organisations 
in the country as a National Pact; and whereas the 
Report was adopted by the Indian National Congress 
only constitutionally for the one year ending 51st Decem- 
ber 1929, and in the event of the British Parliament not 
accepting it within the time limit, the Congress stands 
committed to the policy and programme of complete 
independence by resort to civil disobedience and non- 
payment of taxes: and whereas the attitude taken up by 
the Hindu Maha Sabha from the commencement through 
their representatives at the Convention was nothing 
short of an ultimatum, that, if a single word in the 
Nehru Report in respect of the communal settlement 
was changed they would immediately withdraw their 
support to it; and whereas the Nation^ Liberal Federa- 
tion delegates at the Convention took up an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality, and subsequently in their otra 
session at Allahabad, adopted a non-committal policy 
with regard to the Hmdu-Muslim difierences; and whereas 
the non-Brahmin and depressed classes are entirely 
opposed to it; and whereas the reasonable and mode- 
rate proposals put forward by the dele^tes of the all 
India Muslim l^gue at the Convention in modificadon 
were not accepted, the Muslim League is unable to ao- 
oept the Nehm R^rt. 

**The League after anxious and careful consideradon 
most eamesdy and emphatically lays down that no 
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scheme for the future constitution of the government 
of India will be acceptable to Mussalmans of India until 
and unless the following basic principles are given e£to 
to and provisions are embodied therein to safeguard 
their rights and interests: — 

(1) The form of the future constitution should be 
federal with the residuary powers vested in the provin- 
ces. 

(2) A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted 
to sdl provinces. 

(3) All legislatures in the country and other elected 
bodies shall be constituted on the definite principle of 
adequate and effective representation of minorities in 
every Province without reducing the majority in any 
Province to a minority or even equality. 

(4) In the Central Legislature, Mussalman representa- 
tion shall not be less than one t^rd. 

(5) Representation of communal groups shall con- 
tinue to be by means of separate electorates as at present; 
provided it shall be open to any community, at any time, 
to abandon its separate electorate in fiivour of joint 
electorate. 

(6) Any territorial redistribution that might at any 
time be necessary shall not in any way, affect the Mus- 
lim majority in the Punjab, Bengal and N. W. F. Pro- 
vince. 

(7) Full religions liberty i.e., liberty of belief, 
worship and observance, propaganda, association and 
education, shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

(8) No bill or resolution or any ^rt thereof shall 
passed in any legislature or any other elected body if 
three-fourths of the members of any community in that 
particular body oppose such a bill, resolution or pm 
thereof on die ground that it would be injurious to 
interests of that community or in the alter^ti^ such 
other method is devised as may be found feasible and 
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pncticable to deal with such cases. 

(9) Sind should be separated from the Bombay 
Presidency. 

(10) Reforms should be introduced in the N. W. F. 
Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as in other 
provinces. 

(11) Provision should be made in the constitution 
giving Muslims an adequate share along with the other 
Adlans, in all the services of the State and in local self- 
governing bodies having due regard to the requirements 
of efficiency. 

(12) The constitution should embody adequate safe- 
guards for the protection of Muslim culture and for the 
protection and promotion of Muslim education, language, 
religion, personal laws and Muslim charitable insti- 
tutions and for their due share in the grants-in-aid 
given by the State and by the State and by local self- 
governing bodies. 

(i 3) No cabinet, either Central or Provincial, should 
be formed without there being a proportion of at least 
one-third Muslim Ministers. 

(14) No change shall be made in the constitution by 
the Central Legislature except with the concurrence of 
the States constituting the Indian Federation. The 
draft resolution also mentions an alternative to the 
above provision in the following terms; 

That, in the present circumstances, r^resentation 
of Mussalxnans in the different legislatures of the country 
and other elected bodies through the separate electorates 
is inevitable and further, ffie Government being pledged 
over and over again not to disturb this franchise so grant- 
ed to the Muslim communitv since 1909 till such time as 
the Mussalmans chose to abandon it, the Mussalmans 
will not consent to joint electorates unless Sind is actually 
constituted into a separate province and reforms in 
&ct ate introduced in the N. W. F. Province and Balu- 
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chistan on the same footing as in other provinces. 

Further, it is provided that there shall be reservation 
of seats accordine to the Muslim population in the 
various provinces; but where Mussalmans are in a majori- 
ty they shall not contest more scats than their population 
warrants. 

The question of excess representation of Mussalmans 
over and above their population in Provinces where 
they are in a minority is to be considered hereafter. 

On the eve of the open session of the League, 
serious differences cropped up in the League ranks. 
The point of discussion was about the eligibility 
of certain members of the Council who were admit- 
ted in the last meeting of the League Council. 
Those supporting the Nehru Report challenged this 
and tried to create disturbances. The other group 
which belonged to Sir Shafee, met under the Presi- 
dentship of Sir Abdul Qadir, and selected seven 
delegates to meet the representatives of the Jinnah 
League to bring about an understanding. Another 
section which belonged to the Delhi Muslim Con- 
ference also discussed the draft resolution prepared 
by Mr. Jinnah. The majority of the members 
were agreeable to the draft with some modifications. 
The Council of the League refused to consider the 
request of the delegation which was appointed by 
the supporters of Sir Mohammad Shafee, as it would 
mean their recognizing a rival organization. How- 
ever, privately conversations were continued. No 
understanding was arrived at as that section wished 
the principle of separate electorates to be conceded 
beforehand. However, it was declared that in case 
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Mr. Jinnah’s draft was accepted by the League, 
those who had seceded would once again come back. 
The Council of All-India Muslim League appointed 
a committee of the following seven men — (i) Mr. 
Jinnah (2) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (3) Maulana 
Mohd. Ali (4) Malik Berkat Ali (5) Nawab Ismail 
Khan (6) Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan (7) Dr. Saif 
Uddin Kitchlew, to consider Mr. Jinnah’s draft 
resolutions and to report on the next day when 
the League session began. 

This Committee was thus representative of all 
the four sections. The League session was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Jinnah, who appealed to every 
Mussalman to set aside personal differences, and 
finally remarked: 

Are you or arc you not going to formulate your 
policy and programme as regards the future constitution 
of the Government of India ? If you are going to com- 
mand any responsibility, if your decisions arc going to 
command any weight, if you wish the will of Muslim 
India to be registered, then it can only be accomplished 
by a united decision. 

Unfortunately Mr. Jinnah^s appeal and his 
efforts could not bring about any reconciliation. 

The open session ot the League was due to meet 
in the morning. Mr. Jinnah was busy conferring 
with the various representatives who had assembled 
for this purpose at Hakeem Ajmal Khan’s residence. 
The supporters of the Nehru Report who were sent 
to the League for the sole pu^ose of getting 
the Nehru Report accepted, in tneir enthusiasm did 
not wait for Mr. Jinnah and proposed Dr. Moham- 
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mad Alam to take the Chair. This was the signal for 
scenes of disturbance. The audience rose almost to 
a man and a number of them waived their hands and 
sticks to show that they did not want Dr. Alam 
as President. Dr. Alam, however, in this pande- 
monium, called upon Mr. Abdul Rahman Ghazi 
to move his main resolution which he did amidst 
shouts and yells without a speech, and Mr. T. A. K. 
Sherwani seconded without speech, and soon after 
this Dr. Mohd. Alam was heard declaring it passed 
and desolved the session. Just at this moment Mr. 
Jinnah returned and once again pindrop silence 
prevailed. Mr. Jinnah decided to adjourn this 
session and thus averted a great trouble. 

One thing about which most of the League 
leaders were determined was to keep the Mussal- 
mans aloof from the bounteous feast spread before 
them by Pandit Motilal Nehru. The Mussalmans 
had lost confidence in the bonaftdes of SwarajisPs 
politicians. The Mussalmans were convinced that 
after 10 years when even the monstrously inadequate 
representation of the community in the provincial 
legislatures by that undemocratic, and thoroughly 
deceptive system which is dignified by the title of 
separate representation by reservation of seats, 
is taken away, there will be not a single Muslim 
left in the provincial legislature. Muslims will 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
their masters. There would be no difference bet- 
ween their position and that which was accorded 
to the Irish Catholic by the statute of the Irish 
Parliament of 1695. The Nehru Report was a 

19 
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result of one-sided view of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and his Hindu myrmidons, so far as the Muslims of 
India were concerned- The chameleon-like attitude 
which Pandit Motilal Nehru assumed had not helped 
the cause which he had so much at heart much less 
the greater, nobler and truer cause of our common 
motherland. Nehru felt that to sustain his party 
the only thing was to imbibe the new doctrines of 
communal Nationalism and to do away with the 
separate electorate. The Nehru Report had be- 
come an eye-sore for the whole of the country. 
It deprived the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the 
Christians, theMussalmans and most of others of the 
rights which were solemnly promised and guaran- 
teed to them in the Act. Such a disregard of the 
elementary rights of Minorities was not done even 
by the French Revolutionaries. Bolshevism acted 
on a different principle. Instead of destroying the 
Minorities, they safeguarded them. In Samarkand 
and Bukhara, there is ample protection. Tartars 
and the Turks enjoy freedom which they never 
enjoyed before. This is acknowledged even by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his work on Bolshcvic 
Russia. Not only did the Report deprive the com- 
munities, races and interests of India of their imme- 
morial rights, it also produced a monster designated 
by the term Central Government which was to 
swallow Provinces, Indian States, individual reli- 
gious, racial rights, law, Uberty and order, at one 
gulp. Never in India did such a document pre- 
pared by so many able men prove to be so howling 
failure. No event in the history of India created 
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greater disunion than the publication of the Nehru 
Report. The Nehru Committee, at one stroke of 
pen, destroyed Muslim’s right of separate repre- 
sentation by substituting for it mixed electorates 
unaccompanied by any redeeming or compensating 
features, knowing as it did that no Muslim who 
failed to placate the majority of Hindu electors 
could ever have a chance of success. Though a 
few carpet-knights, political malcontents from the 
Muslim camp were pressed into service to support 
the Nehru Report, the vast bulk of the thinking Mu- 
ssalmans saw through the game and realized that it 
was a scheme savouring of the Shuddhee and 
Sanghatan movements. It was a pity that Pandit 
Nehru by short-sightedness fell into the trap of the 
Mahasabha and thus, in the absence of the good- 
will and the co-operation of the Mussalmans, gave a 
tremendous blow to the cause of India’s aovance 
at the most critical moment, in its history. Muslim 
opposition to this ill-fated scheme was in its deeper 
significance the most nationalising effort made to 
give to the country a constitution that would for 
all times to come secure in support of the national 
state, the intelligent cooperation of all sections of 
the population. The scheme of giving to an 
ungenerous majority an unrestricted sway over the 
dynamic minority was a blunder of the first magni- 
tude, was sure to bring disaster to the national 
state within a year of its existence. Muslim oppo- 
sition was, therefore, based on genuine reasons. 
The Mussalmans had lost faith in their Hindu 
brethren and no amount of pious fraud practised 
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in the name of Nationalism could induce the Muslim 
minority to risk its existence by giving a blank 
cheque to the majority whose very superior mano- 
euvres and dialectics alike failed to lull into sleep 
the great dangers that the Nehru Report aroused as 
to the intents and purposes of its authors. Instead 
<'f appreciating the point of view of Minorities and 
safeguarding their legitimate interests, the Nehru 
Committee adopted measures which were cal- 
culated to dislodge them from every position of 
powxr and prestige. In their enthusiasm to 
formulate a constitution. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and his comrades forgot the lessons of other coun- 
tries. They wanted to create a constitution over- 
night. They did not care to study the lucid, clear 
and limpid account of the negotiations with the 
Dutch, Boers and others, carried on before the 
British Parliament passed the Union of South 
Africa Act. They did not start with the clean slate. 
They knew that the economic, political, ethnogra- 
phic and other differences were too deeply rooted 
to be sacrificed on the altar of metaphysical chime- 
ras. Several years before the passing of the Union 
of South Africa Act by the British Parliament, the 
studies and observations of various prominent poli- 
tical persons were published in a most illuminating 
book. The “Round Table” group which was 
associated with this enterprise thus prepared the way 
for the Union. 

In Canada, precisely the same methods were 
applied. The French minority wished to safeguard 
its interests. The great Canadian statesman, Sir 
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John Macdonald, conceded every point, and secured 
the unanimous support of the French minority. 
His great speech on the subject in March 1867, 
will show how conciliatory the British Canadians 
were in their dealings with the French Minority, 
and therefore it was no use resorting to hair split- 
ting and petty squabble, and as he said “these are 
big questions and they can be settled only by the 
exercise of the highest order of statesmanship and 
political wisdom.” He acted accordingly, but in 
India the case was absolutely otherwise. Mr. 
Jinnah’s appeal to the Assembly, and his advocacy 
in the Convention were treated with scant courtesy 
and his demands were rejected by the Hindu majo- 
rity. And yet they wanted to produce an agreed 
constitution wherein the interest of the Minorities 
would also be represented ! 

Meanwhile, the Simon Commission was tour- 
ing the country, examining everywhere the officials 
of the Government and non-omcials who hardly 
commanded the confidence of the respective com- 
munities to which they belonged. The Committees 
submitted their own recommendations to the Simon 
Commission. Apart from the intrinsic value 
to these documents, the most clear and lucid exposi- 
tion of Muslim claims was put forth by Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan in his explanatory note which he sub- 
mitted along with the report of the Committee. 

The Muslims were asked to sign their death 
warrant by acquiescing in the recommendations of 
the Nehru Report. The Mussalmans had followed 
the Hindu leaders on many occasions because of 
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sincere and genuine patriotic feelings. The Nehru 
Report revived bad memories. Nowhere in the 
world caste system is so deep-rooted as in India, 
with the results that ever since the introduction of 
democratic system in India, the Pandits and Brah- 
mans monopolised all the offices, a fact so startling 
that an inquirer from the West, with the sacred word 
^Democracy’ on his lips, will be bewildered to sec 
how the system actually works. Whenever any 
Muslim takes up question of the rights of the Mu- 
ssalmans, the whole Congress in conjunction with 
Mahasabha pounces upon him with the remarks of 
communalist, while Mussalmans are fighting on the 
principle for which the y\merican colonies fought 
England in the i8th century. They said “No taxa- 
tion without representation"’ and so do the Muslims 
in India. The practical experience of the Mussal- 
mans was that in the working of joint electorates in 
the elections of Local Bodies, the cry that “Cow is 
in danger” was introduced from the start of the 
election campaign which invariably led to the eli- 
mination of the Muslim candidates, and the Hin- 
dus not only secured a dominating voice, but they 
almost excluded the Mussalmans from securing their 
proper representation. Support for this view is 
furnished by the evidence oefore the Muddiman 
Committee of Mr. (later Sir) C. R. Chintamani, 
ex-Minister of U. P, Government, who declared 
that the extension of sepatate electorates for the 
District Boards of the U. P. had removed one cause 
of friction. 

Meanwhile, the Government of India were 
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actively in touch with Whitehall. Every one ex- 
pected that on his return Lord Irwin would be in a 
pv)sition to make a definite announcement regarding 
the future course. On 51st October, 1939, H. E. 
the Viceroy, on behalf of the Government an- 
nounced: 

When, therefore, the Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee have submitted their reports, and 
these have been published and when His Majesty’s 
Government have been able, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider these matters in the 
light of all the materials then available, they will propose 
to invite representatives of different parties and interest^ 
in British India and representatives of the Indian States 
to meet them, separately or together as circumstances 
may demand, for the purpose of a conference and dis- 
cussion in regard both to the British Indian and the 
All-Indian problems. It will be their earnest hope that 
by this means it may subsequently prove possible on 
these grave issues to submit f roposals to Parliament 
which may command a wide measure of general assent. 

The announcement had a mixed reception. 
The Viceroy convened a meeting of leaders of both 
the communities, but the discussion was limited to 
the function of the proposed Conference in London. 
The Conference failed and “it was pointed out that 
any member of the Conference would be free to 
advocate any proposal and that any measure of 
unanimity with the Conference would necessarily 
carry weight with British opinion.” In spite of 
the heavy reverses which the supporters of Nehru 
Report had received they had not lost hopes of 
creating mischief. In July, Maulana Abul Kalam 
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Azad convened a Conference of the so-called Na- 
tionalist Muslims. Mr. Khaliquzzaman moved a 
tentative resolution and, as a result of discus- 
sions, another party in the country came out and 
made efforts to enlist support for the Nehru Report 
from the platform of Muslim Nationalists" Con- 
ference. But the Muslims of Bombay nipped the 
mischief in the bud. The Mussalmans made it clear 
that they could not accept the Nehru Report and laid 
down their own conditions. MaulanaMohd. Aliwho, 
with some others, opposed the Nehru Report, said 
in regard to the efforts of the Nationalist jMuslims : 

Only a few months back he had returned to his un- 
fortunate home after an extensive tour in Europe and 
Asiatic country. Nowhere in the world did he hear 
the cry of Hindu water and Hindu tea except in India and 

yet these very people accuse Muslims as separatists 

We arc depicted in the Hindu and the so-called National- 
ist press as shirkers of our duty and responsibility even 
by men who have never made any sacrifice. The re- 
cords of 1919 and 1926, bear witnesses to the courage and 
sacrifices of Mussalmans and yet to-day when we demand 
our rights, monopolists turn round, abuse and mis- 
represent us. We had accepted the Madras resolution 
of Independence as our goal. Compare that with what 
Nehru Report offered us. It is only meant to perpetuate 
slavery and Hindu domination. 

The independence resolution though carried 
out in Lahore session of the Congress was in fact 
a compromise. 

In the words of Mr. Bose : 

Altogether the Lahore Congress was a great victory 
for the Mahatma. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, one of 
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the most prominent spokesmen of the Left-wing, was 
won over by him and the others were excluded from 
the Working Committee. The Mahatma could hence- 
forward proceed with his own plans without fear of 
opposition within his own Cabinet and whenever any 
opposition was raised outside his Cabinet, he could 
always coerce the public threatening to retire from the 
Congress or to fast unto death. From his personal 
point of view, it was the cleverest move with a subser- 
vient Cabinet. It was possible for him to conclude 
the Pact with Lord Irwin in March, 1931, to have him- 
self appointed as the sole representative to the Round 
Table Conference, to conclude the Poona Agreement 
in September 1932, and do other acts which have done 
considerable disservice to the public cause. 

India’s independence was declared by observ- 
ing Independence Day. Having failed to achieve 
his objective, Mr. Gandhi was definitely of the opi- 
nion, because of the current of the events and the 
forces in the country, to start a kind of Civil Dis- 
obedience but while starting the civil disobedience 
campaign, he wanted to leave the door open for a 
compromise, and he realised the independence reso- 
lution of the Congress might prove to be a stumb- 
ling block. He also felt that some of the wealthy 
supporters the Indian capitalists were alarmed 
at the resolution of the Lahore conference. Some 
sort of explaining away was therefore necessary. 
Particularly in view of the fact that word Indepen- 
dence’ implied severance of the British connection. 
On January 30, he issued a statement in his paper 
Young India saying that he would be content with 
the substance of independence and he mentioned 
eleven points to explain what he meant by that 
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expression. At the same time he virtually gave up 
the use of the word ‘Independence’ and substituted 
in its place the more elastic expression substance of 
Independence or another expression especially 
coined by him namely ‘Puma Swaraj’ which he could 
interpret in his own way. The Civil Disobedience 
campaign was launched without any effort to con- 
sult the Mussalmans. One or two old tried com- 
rades were no doubt invited but only as camp 
followers to march behincJ soldiers in this war of 
independence which if it could be won would only 
reduce the Mussalmans to a position of abject in- 
• dependence. Mr. Gandhi advocated Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity in his presidential address at the Belgaum 
Congress in words whose sincerity we now doubt: 

Hindu-Muslim Unity is the breath of our life... 

communal jealousies or preferences become a thing of 
the past, minorities who suspect the motives of majori- 
ties must be allowed their way. The majorities must 
set the example of self-sacrifice. 

These were the views of Mr. Gandhi at the 
commencement of the constitution-making. It 
did not take long for Mr. Gandhi to change his 
position, for very soon he declared in Young India 
that “Independent India cannot afford to have com- 
munal representation” and that “the Congress has 
now to refuse to resort to camouflage or expe- 

dience in a matter so vital — ^the communal ques- 
tion.” One should not be surprised at this atti- 
tude of Mr. Gandhi, for he refuses to call a spade a 
spade. He was not prepared to show any kind of 
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accommodating spirit. The communal strifes, he 
said “have become a normal thing of life.” While 
real communalism masquerades as “nationalism,” 
safeguards against communalism are branded as 
“communalism.” In the Lahore Congress, the 
Nehru Report lapsed and the resolution of complete 
independence was another stunt of Mr. Gandhi 
and others, and they were not prepared to admit 
their failure to produce a constitution acceptable to 
all parties. Though the Nehru constitution lapsed, 
the Nehru mentality that induced those who domi- 
nated the Nehru Committee to unsettle the settle- 
ment reached at Madras, was still in existence. 
There is not a word to be found in the entire pro- 
ceedings of the Lahore Congress and the subsequent 
meetings of the Working Committee and the A. 1. 
C. C. and in the mass of literature published in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s papers, nor in the letters he has 
addressed to old and tried fellv)w-workers whom 
he has deserted, to indicate that the Nehru Report 
has lapsed because its authors and Mahatma Gandhi 
were convinced that the so-called Hindu-Muslim 
settlement in the Nehru report was unjust to the 
Mussalmans, or at least unsatisfactory and unaccept- 
able to them. 

In the Congress schenfe of things the Muslims 
had no place. The Hindus as such and the so-called 
Indian Nationalist press vehemently denounced 
the Mussalmans and said that the Mussalmans were 
communalists and the Hindus were a community 
of Nationalists or altruists and that the oudook of 
the Mussalmans was narrow and that of the Hindus 
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wide. Malignant propaganda in season and out 
of season was carried out in the press. It will be 
seen that when confidence, mutual love and trust 
had given place to hatred, distrust and suspicion, 
it was not practical politics to talk of a common 
electoral roll, for the only result of such a scheme 
would be that Mussalmans would have disappeared 
from all legislatures and local bodies, as they had 
no party organization similar to that of the Congress 
and in seven Provinces of British India, tliey are in a 
hopeless minority. 

Even proportional representation could only 
succeed if there were well-organized parties and 
multi-member constituencies, if the voters were 
not illiterate and possessed a fair level of intelli- 
gence, and above all if the minority were organized 
and not scattered; not otherwise. Another sugges- 
tion which is often being discussed is the acceptance 
of joint electorate by the Mussalmans with fixed 
reservation of seats for them. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince any one that this form is even 
worse than the system of election by proportional 
representation, Mussalmans being in hopeless mi- 
nority in seven out of the nine Provinces of the 
British India. The Hindus can, and there is no 
doubt that if such a system were to exist, they would, 
so organize themselves as to completely ignore the 
influence of Muslim votes in the election of Hindu 
members from joint constituencies. On the other 
hand, the effect of the Hindus on the election 
of Muslim Members would be decisive. Just to 
elaborate this point, we take up the case of Madras 
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Central Provinces, United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa. In the United Provinces, Muslims form 
14.2 8 per cent of the population. In election eighty 
or cighty-two per cent of the Hindu voters would 
return Hindu Member who would be their genuine 
representative. In the case of election of a Mussal- 
man member coming up on the joint electorate, the 
eighty per cent of Hindu votes would be decisive 
and the fourteen per cent of the Mussalmans would 
be practically useless. Hence, while Hindu members 
would be genuine representatives of the Hindus, 
the Muslim member would be a mere puppet as 
he would be returned practically by Hindu votes. 
Indeed, if such a device would have been agreed 
upon, it would be a negation of the principle of 
the proportional representation, for this system 
guarantees the election of representatives from 
Alinorities who are elected on the votes of Mi- 
nority community only. It deliberately and sys- 
tematically gives the Minority opportunity of vot- 
ing for and electing its own representatives by its 
own votes alone. In the case of joint electorate with 
fixed reservation of seats, this right is completely 
taken away from the h^ds of the Minority. It 
comes to this: ‘‘Yes you will have a representative 
in the Legislature but your' representative will not 
be elected by you, but by the other party.” If a 
representative is not elected by yjarty, how can he 
be said to represent the party ? Tnie method on the 
very face of it is so illogical and contradictory that 
the Mussalmans could never agree to its acceptance. 
The Nehru Report overlooked these important 
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factors. The Congress knew well that the Mussal- 
mans as a body, leaving apart certain individuals 
who were the followers of the Congress would never 
accept the report. 

It will be recalled that in spite of the fact that 
the Indian Legislative Assembly had refused to parti- 
cipate and to co-operate with the deliberations of 
the Simon Commission, yet the Viceroy had ap- 
pointed a Committee under Sir Sankaran Nair. 
^e Report of the Committee was published and 
came with no little surprise for the Mussalmans of 
India, for they well knew that the President had an 
undying love for the Mahasabha. Never before in 
the whole history of India had such a document 
been published. Never before was there such a 
cynical disregard of the elementary rights of 
Minorities so palpably and flagrantly shown. 
Though on paper he pleaded for parliamentary 
government, in practice he usurped all the powers 
for the Hindu oligarchy. He handed over the 
Punjab to a coalition of Hindus and Sikhs. By 
giving option to the non-Muslim minorities of the 
Punj^, he converted Muslim majority there to a 
miserable minority. The net result of the scheme 
of the Indian Central Committee, from the Muslim 
point of view, would be the establishment, if the 
Report would have been accepted, of a Hindu 
oligarchy in each Province. Mussalmans condemned 
this Report and expressed their attitude of resent- 
ment towards this sickening document. The atmo- 
sphere of the country was full of proposals and 
counter-proposals. First ctme the Nehru Report, 
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then the Indian National Congress resolution dec- 
laring its creed as India’s independence and lastly 
came the Report of the Indian Central Committee. 
It was hard time for the Mussalmans but they 
withstood the storm with courage and in a states- 
man-like spirit. With independence as an ideal 
they naturally sympatliise like any other nation on 
earth; they deplored the servitude, dependence 
and servility of their father-land. But it was 
one thing to dream of an ideal and quite another 
thing to deal with realities. The Muslims were 
convinced that all these tactics, ultimatums and reso- 
lutions were being passed with the sole object of 
strengthening the position of the Hindu community 
in the Round Table Conference. The independence 
resolution was carried with another object of 
strengthening the hands of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya, in his fight for the Hindu India in the 
Round Table Conference. It was said that the forces 
which were martialled in the Congress Camp 
were really meant to be used to consolidate 
Malviya’s position. The position demanded un- 
usual tact and diplomacy for the Mussalmans. 
The Mussalmans were between the devil and the 
deep sea. The days of the Round Table Conference 
were fast approaching. The Hindus from the plat- 
form of the Congress were trying to show that thev 
were the greatest Nationalists. But every Mussal- 
mati knew that these Hindu Communalists used 
the word ‘Nationalism,’ as they do now, with a 
certain amount of mental reservation, lacking the 
courage to assert that by nationalism they mean 
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Hindu nationalism, as the late Lala Lajpat Rai 
had the frankness to confess in his Autobiography. 
Muslims all over the country were on their guard 
against the deceptive methods of the Congress pro- 
paganda. Having long ignored them and denied 
justice and fair play, the Congress propagandists 
began to discover that their campaign in favour of 
independence was doomed to utter failure if the 
Mussalmans were not to lend their support to their 
decision. And for this reason the Aluslims were 
told to sink, for the present, all their communal 
differences and hoped that once freedom from 
foreign domination was attained, the solution of 
communal problems by the way of equitable adjust- 
ment would be quite possible. But the Mussalmans 
naturally questioned themselves that after what has 
been promised to the Muslims in the Nehru Report, 
the proceedings of the AU-Parties Conference, 
the Congress resolutions, and the sad plight of 
the Muslim League representatives in the so-called 
National convention, could they concede the same 
after succeeding in the mission? No sane person 
could be so easily deceived. Even, Mr. Jinnah, 
an old Nationalist and fellow-worker of the Con- 
gress failed to convince the packed convention of 
the Hindu communalists about the demands of the 
Mussalmans. All this was fresh in the memory of 
the Mussalmans. 

Meanwhile, the Government of India was busy 
in pushing forward the scheme of the Indian Round 
Table Conference wherein the various representa- 
tives of different communities were to meet on a 
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table with the representatives of the British Parlia- 
ment and discuss the future constitution of the coun- 
try in the light of the Statutory Commission's Re- 
port. Speaking before the Legislative Assembly 
on January 1930, Lord Irwin reiterated the former 
assurances which he had given to the Indian people 
about the India's constitutional goal. His Ex- 
cellency explained to the members of the Legislative 
Assembly the purpose and the scope of the Round 
Table Conference and appealed for co-operation. 
Soon after this conciliatory and frank speech, the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League met and 
expressed appreciation of the Viceroy's announce- 
ment which had clearly defined the purpose and the 
policy of the Government regarding the demand 
of Dominion Status for India. Another effect 
which the various currents of the Indian movements 
produced was the meeting of Mr. Jinnah and Sir 
Mohd. Shafee whose differences had long been a 
painful reading, and a great unity was attained by 
this re-union at a very critical time in the history 
of the Mussalmans. 

There was no doubt left in anybody's mind 
that for the progress of India, the solution of Hindu- 
Muslim problem was an essential factor. The 
Congress which represented-the Hindus as such was 
only prepared to safeguard the cultural, religious 
and linguistic rights of the minorities. At such a 
time, was published a very interesting article in 
iVw Ifidia from a Hungarian correspondent regard- 
ing the operations exercised to suppress the minori- 
ties by hostile and xmgenerous majorities. These 
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rights were safeguarded by the League of Nations 
but proved fruitless to afford protection to the mi- 
norities. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and other leaders to bring about a 
communal settlement and for this reason an All- 
Parties* Conference was convened at Delhi. For a 
time it seemed that the efforts would bring about 
some tangible results, but ultimately it failed to 
bring about the desired effects owing to the irre- 
concilable attitude of some of the Hindu members 
to concede Muslim demands. All this time Mr. 
Gandhi was busy in threatening the Government to 
start Civil Disobedience Movement. The Working 
Committee of the Congress vested in him the dicta- 
torial power for launching the Movement. The 
members of the different legislatures belonging to 
the Congress Party had already submitted their 
resignation. Out of deference to the mandate of 
the Lahore Congress, a large section of the Mussal- 
mans was opposed to the idea of the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement, and the Ali brothers, along with 
the other Nationalist Muslim leaders, had openly 
^pealed to the Mussalmans not to pay heed to the 
congress appeal. On 27th Februaiy 1930, Mr. 
Gandhi announced his plan of campaign to achieve 
Indians independence by breaking the Salt Law. 
He decided to march to Dandi to break the Law. 
The no-rent campaign, the picketing of liquor 
shops and the use of Khaddar in place of foreign 
domes were some attractive items of Mr. Gandhi*s 
programme through which he wanted to achieve 
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India’s independence. Soon after the movement 
was launched, the Viceroy on the 12th May, 1930, 
made a liistorical announcement surveying the 
whole position and fixing up the date for the Round 
Table Conference. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar tried 
their level best to persuade Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Motilal Nehru, who were in jail, to agree to some 
kind of arrangement which might enable them to 
attend the Round Table Conference.^ Mr. Gandhi 
was not in a mood then to agree to such terms 
as could be honourable to both the parties. The 
efforts of these leaders proved abortive and the 
Congress withdrew its support from the First 
Round Table Conference. The Government was 
determined to put an end to repressive and lawless 
activities of the Congress and as usual, riots in the 
various parts of the country also broke out. After 
the bitter experience of Non-co-operation Move- 
ment of 1921, when their energy and enthusiasm 
were exploited and they were let down and left in the 
lurch, the Mussalmans developed a sense of realities 
and could no longer be cajoled, much less coerced 
into this ruinous line of action. They could now 
see through the game of the Congress. It said 
to itself: °‘We win achieve 'independence without 
the help of the Indian Mussalmans. We can dictate 
terms to both.” 

Reverting to the constitutional aspects, the 
Report of the Simon Commission which was long 
due, was published on June 7th, 1030. The Nehru 
Report was torn into ribbons by the merciless logic 
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and the cold, clear, limpid and penetrating intellect 
of Sir John Simon. The Report was very cautiously 
drafted. The Committee undoubtedly adopted 
some of the suggestions in the Nehru Report. 
In the treatment of the communal problems, the 
report took a long view of the whole situation. 
Recognising the evil effects of communal representa- 
tion and looking forward for a day when the need 
for it would no longer be felt, it finally disposed of 
the theory^ “that communal representation is the 
direct cause of the present tension.*’ From the 
remarks of the Commission, however, on the sys- 
tem of communal representation, the Mussalmans 
thought, and rightly too, that they would not be 
derived of this essential safeguard to their commu- 
nity. The Commission was, however, convinced 
that thcr separate electorate, the social life, the reli- 
gious antipathy, of the two communities were 
responsible for the conflict. The points of social 
contact between the Hindus and the Muslims are 
unfortunately very few and far between. In the 
words of the Commission itself: 

It would be an utter misapprehension to suppose 
that Hindu- Muslim antagonism is analogous to sepa- 
ration between religious denominations in contempo- 
rary Europe. Differences of race, a different system 
‘of law and the absence of inter-marriage constitute a 
far more effective barrier. It is a basic opposition mani- 
festing itself at every turn in social custom and econo- 
mic competition as well as in mutual religious anti- 
pathy. 

Having disposed of the question whether the 
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Hindu-Muslim tension is aggravated or assuaged 
by the prevailing system of communal representa- 
tion, the Commissioners observed: 

There is a long and importanf history connected 
with the separate representation of Mohapimadans which 
needs to be carefully studied before detailed proposals 
for the future can be discussed or put forward, but 
we may say at once that in our judgment communal 
representation cannot be justly regarded as a reason 
for the communal tension we have been describing 
and there is no solid ground for supposing that if com- 
munal representation were abolished communal strife 
would disappear. The true cause lies deeper and 
arises from conditions which are the mechanics of 
representation. The coming of reforms and anticipa- 
tion of what may follow them have given no point to 
Hindu-Muslim competition. A great part of evidence 
given before us was on communal lines and the same 
cleavage appears in the reports of the Indian Commit- 
tees that sat with us. One community naturally lays 
claim to the rights of a majority and relies upon its 
qualifications of better education and greater wealth. 
The other is all the more determined on those accounts 
to secure effective protection for its members and 
does not forget that it represents the previous con- 
querors of the country. It wishes to be assured of 
adequate representation and of a full share of official 
posts. 

The treatment of the Minorities by Sir John 
Simon in the opinion of the Mussalmans was tho- 
roughly unsatisfactory for, he failed to understand 
the principles of minority safeguards. The princi- 
ples of safeguards are clearly and unambiguously 
propounded in the constitutions of ten countries 
of Europe. Through them, the culture, education 
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and language of minorities are safeguarded. The 
Commission devoted an admirable chapter on edu- 
cation in Volume I of their Report, and Muslims 
expected that Volume II would contain ample and 
adequate guarantees for this purpose. Tliough the 
Muslim case was sympathetically treated as shown 
in Volume I, in the recommendations (Volume II) 
most of the protection claimed was indirectly pro- 
vided for governors, who rarely exercised their 
discretion to afford relief to non-British interest. 
The Government of India in its Despatch of pro- 
posals for constitutional reforms expressed its 
opinion in its Despatch of the 20th September 
1930. 

According to the assurances of the Govern- 
ment the Indian Round Table Conference was called 
in London and met at St. James Palace on the 
1 2th November 1930. Indian representatives were 
invited by the Viceroy. The Congress refused the 
hand of co-operation and on the very first day, Mr. 
Jinnah, in his speech, said, ‘T must emphasise that 
India now expects translation and fulfilment of these 
declarations into action.” The various speeches 
delivered by the representatives in the Round Table 
Conference desired an advance on the then existing 
constitution on behalf of the princes. The Maha- 
rajas of Alwar and Bikaner and the Nawab Saheb 
of Bhopal, all pleaded for India’s progress. 
Owing to the Non-co-operation Movement in this 
country the British Government and particularly 
the Conservative Party felt much perturbed, but 
Mr. Jinnah said in his speech that as there are four 
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parties in the country each party must be satisfied 
and the one common issue was that every one of 
them demanded a full measure of Self-Government. 
He further pointed out ‘‘that 70 millions of Mussal- 
mans all barring a few individuals here and there 
have kept aloof from the Non-co-operation Move- 
ment.” And so was the case for the depressed 
classes and other people. In those circumstances 
he advocated that the work of the Conference 
be proceeded with the various subject committees 
that were appointed including one on the question 
of Minorities. From the Muslim point of view 
it was a most important committee. The Mussal- 
mans demanded adequate safe^ards to be 
embodied in the Constitution itself. After many 
days’ sitting the Subjects Committee recommended 
that the Conference should register an opinion 
that it was desirable that an agreement upon the 
claims made to it should be reached and that the 
negotiations should be continued between the 
representatives concerned and the result of their 
efforts reported to “those engaged in the next stage 
of these negotiations.” The Mussalmans were deter- 
mined in their assertion that they could not consent 
to any constitution for Injiia unless their demands 
were met in a reasonable manner. The first Round 
Table Conference thus ended without covering 
much ground on the 19th January 1931. 

The Muslim League met in Allahabad with 
Dr. Sir Mohd. Iqbal as its president who in his 
presidential address said: 
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And as far as 1 have been able to read the Muslim 
mind, 1 have no hesitation in declaring that, if the prin- 
ciple that the Indian Muslim is entitled to full and free 
development on the lines of his own culture and tradi- 
tion in his own Indian home-lands is recognised as 
the basis of a permanent communal settlement, he will 
be ready to staJce his all for the freedom of India. That 
principle that each group is entitled to free develop- 
ment on its own lines is not inspired by any feeling of 
narrow communalism. There are Communalisms and 
Communalisms . 


In this very session he suggested 
dies for the future. He said: 


certain reme- 


I would like to see the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a 
single state. Self-Government within the British Em- 
pire, 04 r without the British Empire, the formation of a 
consolidated North-West Indian Muslim state appears 
to me to be the final destiny of the Muslims at least of 
North-West India. 

I therefore demand the formation of a consolidated 
Muslim state in the best interests of India and Islam. 
For India it means security and peace resulting from an 
internal balance of power; for Islam an opportunity to 
rid itself of the stamp that Arabian Imperialism was 
forced to give it, to mobilize its law, its education, its 
culture, and to bring them into closer contact with its 
own original spirit of modern times. 

A vigorous plea was put forth by the League 
for concemng the Muslim demands and particularly 
for the separation of Sind and inauguration of 
reforms in N.W.F. Province. 

In the beginning of 1931, the atmosphere for a 
dear understanding between the Government and 
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the Coi^ress was once again favourable. The 
British Government was determined to see the 
Congress representatives in the Round Table 
Conference. On February 14, Mr. Gandhi applied 
for an interview with Lord Irwm and proceeded to 
Delhi to meet him. A pact was arrived at on March, 
4, and it was unanimousl) approved of. A special 
session of the Congress was called in Karachi. 
Much capital is made to-day out of independence 
resolution passed at Lahore, but in the Karachi 
Session Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel gave the go-by 
to the Lahore resolution on independence, and ad 
vocated Dominion Status for India. The Delhi 
Pact was ratified by the Congress, and the Congress 
once again for the sake of vanity of Mr. Gandhi, 
laid low India’s cause for it ultimately proved a 
curse instead of a blessing. Mr. Gandhi was ap- 
pointed as the sole representative by the Congress. 
Mr. Gandhi began to placate the Mussalmans by 
saying that his going to the Round Table Con- 
ference depended on his ability to solve the Hindu- 
Muslim question beforehand. But very soon, 
due to the opposition from his own rank and file, 
Mr. Gandhi changed his mind. Mr. Jinnah 
had already warned Mr. Gandhi about his falling 
into the trap of Lord Irwin and had advised hirn 
not to go to England at any cost but Mr. Gandhi 
went to the Round Table Conference and interested 
himself with the solution of the communal problem. 
His chief part was in the minority community re- 
port and after days of labour, Mr. Gandhi on the 
8th October 1931, announced: 
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It is with deep sorrow and deeper humiliation that 
1 have to announce the utter failure on my part to secure 
an agreed solution of the communal question through 
informal conversations among and with the represen- 
tatives of different groups. 

Although Mr. Gandhi repeated his blank- 
cheque offer in respect of Muslim claims in the 
course of public speeches in England, on every 
occasion that he used such words he was carefully 
informed to add the notorious proviso of complete 
unanimity among Mussalmans as a condition prece- 
dent to any advance on behalf of the Hindus. 
These were familiar tactics, for every one knew that 
the Sikhs and a few of Muslim Nationalists were 
set up to thwart the Muslim demand. Mr. Gandhi 
also advised the Mussalmans to comein hisG>ngress 
field but the most interesting thing about the whole 
affair was that Mr. Gandhi while illusive and evasive 
himself, was rather careful in making specific men- 
tion of the Muslim demands which he was going 
to concede if Muslims accepted his invitation. 
Thus while imposing the fewest restrictions upon 
himself he was dragging the Muslims towards a 
web, from which it would have been difficult for 
them to disentangle once they fell victim to it. 
The Muslim demands were put forward by Hafiz 
Hidayat Husain, Sir Mohd. Shafi and Mr. Jinnah. 
The Hindu Mahasabha was determined not to agree 
to separate electorates and the question of weight- 
age to the Mussalmans. There was complete un- 
animity in the Muslim rank and file. His Highness 
the Agha Khan presented a document on oehalf 
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of the Mussalmans, the Depressed classes, the 
Anglo-Indians, the Europeans and a considerable 
section of Indian Christians embodying the 
agreement arrived at between them with regard 
to inter-communal problem with which the Round 
Table Conference in general and the Minorities 
Committee in particular were concerned. A care- 
ful perusal of the Minorities’ Committees’ Report 
will show on whom fell the responsibility for the 
failure for achieving a unanimous solution. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald addressed 
a solemn warning to the Indian delegates of the 
Round Table Conference in his famous December 
speech on the conclusion of the second session of 
the Conference when he said: 

Let me warn you that if you cannot come to an 
agreement on this (Communal question) among your- 
selves, it will add considerably to the difficulties of 
any government here, which shares our views of Indian 
constitution, and it will detract from the place which 
that constitution will occupy amongst those of other 
nations. 

The wish of His Majesty’s Government that 
the question be settled among the Indian communal 
representatives themselves^ did not achieve any 
results. Meanwhile, in India the session of the 
All-India Muslim League was called with Sir Mohd. 
Zafrullah Khan as its President. He dealt at length 
in his presidential address with the various consti- 
tutional phases and pleaded for an All India Federa- 
tion. The League demanded definite announce- 
ment regarding the future safeguards for the Mussal- 
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mans and further demanded reforms in Frontier 
which was a point of honour for them, the separa- 
tion of Sind and the provincial autonomy. 

After a glorious failure Mr. Gandhi who claimed 
to represent the entire voice of India returned 
to this country'. Mr. Gandhi failed in his mission 
in London. The Indian members of the Round 
Table Conference complained that it was difficult 
to get Mr. Gandhi when they wanted him but the 
causes of Mr. Gandhi’s failure in London according 
to Mr. Bose go much deeper. Mr. Gandhi’s 
failure to achieve something tangible for his country 
at the London Conference was shrouded in mystery 
by the Congress propaganda. The Government 
under Lord Willingdon had reversed its policy. 
Mr. Gandhi appealed repeatedly to Lord Willingdon 
for an interview on the alleged repression of the 
Government, and repeatedly requested him to 
grant an interview to him, but the Viceroy refused 
to see Mr. Gandhi, and on January 4th the Govern- 
ment of India issued a statement justifying their 
attitude and conduct. The Congress started its 
Civil Disobedience Movement. The Mussalmans 
refused to join this Movement as they had seen 
through the inconsistency of Mr. Gandhi and the 
Conmss. 

^e Round Table Conference was adjourned 
but certain committees which were appointed 
were busy in investigating and submitting its find- 
ings. The Lothian Committee submitted its re- 
port on Franchise and the Muslim League on the 
14th January adopted the following resolution. 
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“While approving of the principle of extending 
franchise to provinces, the Working Committee of 
the All India Muslim League is of the opinion that 
the Indian Franchise Committee has failed to achieve 
proper distribution of voting power between 
different sections of people, the object aimed at by 
the Committee itself.” It was desired by the Simon 
Commission as well as the Round Table Conference 
that voting registers in the Provinces should reflect 
Muslim population as compared with voting re- 
gisters of other communities. The Franchise 
Committee’s achievement is a divergence which 
existed before and has been further accentuated. 

With the publication of the Communal Award 
on Aug. 16, 1932, a serious situation arose in con- 
nection with the depressed classes. Mr. Gandhi 
decided to fast unto death if the decision to give 
separate electorates to depressed classes was not 
abandoned. In this connection letters were ex- 
changed between Mr. Gandhi, Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. The Hindu leaders 
including Pandit Malavia, Dr. Ambedkar and 
Mr. Jayakar after due deliberations evolved a for- 
mula generally known as the Poona Pact. On the 
26th September, Mr. Harry Haig, the Home Mem- 
ber, announced that His Majesty’s Government had 
agreed to accept the decision arrived at between 
the parties concerned. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made by various 
Muslim organisations to evolve a formula acceptable 
to all parties. A conference for this purpose was 
•called at Allahabad on 3rd November 1932. Soon 
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after the Unity Committee’s meetings were over, the 
representatives of the various Muslim organisations 
including the All-India Muslim League met on the 
2oth November 1932, at Delhi and issued the fol- 
lowing statement. 

The Joint Conference of the Working Committee 
of the All-lndia Muslim Conference, the Council of the 
AU-lndia Muslim League and the Jamiat-ul-Ulcma-i- 
Hind (Cawnpore) have carefully considered the text 
of the draft resolutions recently passed by the commit- 
tee of the Allahabad Conference and while registering 
appreciation of the endeavours made by a wdng of 
Mussalmans to arrive once again at some settlement 
with the Congress and the Mahasabha Hindus and with 
the Sikhs on the communal problem, desires to place 
on record its opinion that the proposed basis of the 
agreement is injurious to Muslim interests, impractical 
and unacceptable. 

As those responsible for conducting the proceedings 
at Allahabad did not publish the full text of the resolu- 
tions they had passed until the latest possible moment 
and then immediately proceeded to proclaim far and 
wide that complete unity amongst the communities of 
India had been achieved as a result of them, we consider 
it of importance that the popular misapprehensions 
about the scope and status of the Allahabad Conference 
and meaning of the resolutions passed by it should be 
promptly corrected. We note with surprise that one 
of the chief Hindu participants in the negotiations has 
at this early stage actually telegraphed to London to say 
that the conference has settled the communal problem. 

The communal decision given by His Majesty’s 
Government last August was only necessary because 
of the regrettable failure of the communities despite the 
most strenuous and repeated endeavours over a period 
of many years to reach an agreement regarding their 
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respective political positions in the self-gover nin g 
India. In our view this failure was due to the persis- 
tent refusal of the majority community to meet the 
minorities’ just and reasonable claims. Owing to the 
complete deadlock thus created, a position arose in 
which, had no award on the subject been given by His 
Majesty’s Government, it would have been impossible 
for India to progress any further towards the manage- 
ment of her own affairs. 

As was emphatically recorded by a vast majority of 
the accredited Muslim organisations and leaders at the 
time, the award was very far fro-m satisfying the legiti- 
mate Muslim political demands which had been formu- 
lated and generally agreed upon in the past. None- 
theless the majority of responsible Muslims were after 
a while reluctantly forced to the conclusion that since 
the majority community were obstinately and from all 
appearances irrevocably opposed to granting us safe- 
guards and protection which as a minority we are en- 
titled to and since no further advance towards respon- 
sible self-government for India was possible except on 
the basis of the award, it was advisable even with its 
obvious defects from the Muslim point of view, to 
accept it. 

An All Parties’ Muslim Conference was then 
convened by Raja Saheb of Salempore on the loth 
December Lucknow and reiterated its former 
decision takfen up by the Muslims. Again the se- 
cond session of the Unity Conference met on the 
16th DecembW in Allahabad and the 3rd session 
on the 23 rd December, but these conferences 
showed that they were predominantly dominated 
by the and file of the Congress which were 
manoeuvring to outwit the Muslim’s fair and rw- 
sonable demands. The Muslim League had in 
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its meeting of 4th September 1952, adopted a 
resolution clarifying its own position. 

With the dawn of the new year the Congress 
began to reali2e the futility of carrying on the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and also the danger 
of its fizzling out. Mr. Gandhi again decided 
to go on a three-week fast as a penance because 
his followers outside had not made sufficient 
progress with the Anti-Untouchability Campaign. 
The Government considered it prudent to set him 
free and the Civil Disobedience Movement was 
soon called off. Mr. Gandhi frankly admitted that 
the Congress organisations had become corrupted 
bodies and soon after this at the instance of Mr. 
Gandhi the Acting President of the Congress, Mr. 
S. Aney, dissolved all Congress orgamsations in 
the country. 

The proposals in the form of a White Paper 
were issued by the British Government in March 
1932, which embodied the tentative conclusions 
arrived at as a result of the Sessions of the Round 
Table Conference. The Muslim League again 
presented a sorry spectacle and the two alternative 
sessions were held, one at Howrah under the presi- 
dentship of Mian Abdul Aziz and another at Delhi 
under the presidentship of Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

Happily this split in the ranks of the All-India 
Muslim League ended on the 4th March 1934, when 
at a combined meeting of both sections held at New 
Delhi under the presidentship of Hafiz Hidayat 
Husain, a resolution was passed that the cleavage 
be made up and Mr. Jinnah be elected President of 
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the united body. His election was hailed from all 
quarters and even a nationalist like Mr. Asaf 
Ali who was present in the meeting expressed the 
hope that the League would revive its former 
strength. 

Mr. Jinnah in the course of his speech said: 

On my return to India 1 have seen abundant evidence 
that public opinion, both Hindu and Muslim, thinks 
alike in terms of the political evolution of the coimtry. 
The emphasis which Muslims place on the Commui^ 
Award is only an indication of their desire to make 
sure that any demand which they joined to put forward 
on behalf of the country will incorporate the safeguards 
which Muslims consider to be a minimum. Muslims 
are in no way behind any other community in their 
demand for national self-government. The crux of the 
whole issue, therefore, is, can we completely assure 
Muslims that the safeguards to which they attach vital 
importance will be embodied in future constitution of 
India? 

Such was the position which stood in the yeat 
1934. The British Government was busy with the 
White Paper and for that pu^ose a Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee was appointed. Some Indian 
delegates were invited but Ae prominent amongst 
them who were not included in the third Round 
Table Conference were the leaders of Mussalmans, 
including Mr. Jinnah, and Congress which had 
already decided to have nothing to do with the 
future constitution making. Its report was^ pub- 
lished and it formed the basis of the constitution 
of 1935. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE ACT OF 1935— LEAGUE AND 
CONGRESS CONFLICT 

With the publication of J. P. C. Report poli- 
tical India was busy on the constitutional front. 
The Report was presented in the Legislative Assem- 
bly by Sir N. N. Sirkar leader of the House. Im- 
mediately a crop of amendments to the motion were 
moved, the most important of them coming from 
Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Muslim League and Mr. 
Bhula Bhai Desai, leader of the Congress party. 
Mr. J inna h in his amendment wanted the Commu- 
nal Award to stay while he rejected the scheme of 
Federation. The Congress by its resolution had 
adopted a curious attitude. It was neither for 
accepting the Award nor for rejecting it. The 
opposition of the Hindus and particularly of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malavia, to tnc Award was very 
strong. The Congressmen having realised that the 
Muslims as a whole were unanimous in supporting 
the Award, adopted a neutral attitude, both outside 
and inside. WMe Mr. Jinnah emphatically dec- 
kued that Federation was wholly rotten and totally 
unacceptable and absolutely unworkable, in as 
much as it consisted of “98% safeguards and only 
z% responsibility," he accepted the later part of 
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the Act which dealt with the Provincial Autonomy. 
He, however, proposed certain amendments. The 
Law Member, referring to Mr. Jinnah’s amendment 
said: 

Now Sir, I was going to say that instead of honest, 
direct and frontal attack which comes from my friend 
Mr. Desai, wc have this disingenious and indirect 
attack from my honourable friend, Mr. Mohd. Ali 
Jinnah, although directed on the identical purpose. My 
honourable friend knows perfectly well that although in 
form it is an attack only on half, yet in substance, in 
effect, there is no difference in the amendment of my 
honourable friend Mr. Jinnah and the amendment of 
the Congress leaders. 

The Assembly however adopted the amendment 
moved by Mr. Jinnah. For the purpose of voting, 
the amendment was divided into two parts. The 
first part related to the acceptance of Communal 
Award. The Congress amendment of neutrality 
was taken up first which was an amendment to Mr. 
Jinnah’s amendment and was lost. The amend- 
ments moved by Mr. Jinnah to the official resolu- 
tion were, however, adopted. 

The Congress was placed in a most awkward 
position. As regards the^ Communal Award, 
negotiations for an agreed s'ettlcment between the 
communities, which could replace the Communal 
Award and which by minimising communal bicker- 
ings, could enable the country to present a united 
front proceeded for more than a month between 
the Congress president Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
Mr. M. A. J innah , President of the All-India Mus- 
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lim League. Unfortunately they failed to evolve a 
formula which could satisfy all parties concerned. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah issued a joint 
statement saying: 

VC’c have made earnest eflforts to find a solution con- 
cerned. We regret that in spite of our best efforts we 
have not been able to find such a formula. We realize 
that the communal harmony and concord arc essential 
for the progress of the country and we can only hope 
that forces will arise which will make a future attempt 
more fruitful. 

Meanwhile some prominent Hindus, led by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavia and Mr. C. Y. Chinta- 
mani organised the Anti-Q>mmunal Aw^ard or- 
ganisation and condemned in unequivocal terms the 
weightage and the separate representation conceded 
to the Mussalmans. In condemning the Award 
the Hindu leaders overlooked the fact that the whole 
thing was due to their own narrow-mindedness 
and to the failure of Mr. Gandhi who had written 
to the Prime Minister himself asking him to give 
his own decision and admitting his failure in finmng 
out a reasonable formula. 

The Hindu-Muslim relations once again took a 
wery ugly turn and serious communal riots broke 
•out in the Punjab resulting in the loss of life and 
property. The real time for fight was yet to come. 
In spite of the unanimous opposition of the Indian 
public opinion and the Muslim-League's opposition 
to some of its obnoxious features, the Act received 
the Royal Assent. Addressing the Central Legis- 
lature, the Viceroy said: 
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The Act for the first time in the history of India 
consolidates the whole of India, State and British, for 
the purpose of common concern under a single Govern- 
ment of India for the first time, and can become one 
great country. The second broad feature in contrast 
with the existing constitution is that the Government 
of India under the new constitution will draw their 
authority by direct evolution from the Crown, just as 
the Dominion Governments do. They will cease to 
be agents and will stand forth as full political and juris- 
tic personalities, exercising the function of his Majesty. 

The volume of opposition from the Congress 
grew more and more, and it seemed for a time that 
the Congress would tear into pieces the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1 93 5 . At this time the Mussal- 
mans had no real political platform. The organisa- 
tion which could speak on behalf of the 90 million 
Mussalmans of India was in a dormant state. Dis- 
ruptions and dissensions had already taken place and 
much had happened since the formation of a parallel 
organisation known as All-India Muslim Confer- 
ence. Mr. Jinnah who was an ardent champion 
of India’s national cause and who had left no stone 
unturned in bringing about a settlement between 
the two communities was at this stage in England, 
living in utter disgust of the^ various jealousies, the 
bid for leadership, and the tangled web of intrigues 
and cliques. In sheer desperation Mr. Jinnah called 
the session of the All-India Muslim League in April 
under the presidentship of Sir Wazir Hasan, 
an old comrade in arms. There was opposition 
from every direction, from the Congress, from 
certain bodies of the Mussalmans themselves. With 
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no primary organisation, the Muslim League in 
Bombay decided to fight the elections. 

Discussing the Government of India Act of 
1935, Sir Wazir Hasan remarked, “I do not share 
the view that it is worse than the existing constitu- 
tion. In my opinion the Constitution ot 1935 pro- 
vides much larger scope and gives more powers 
to our ministers to carrj^ out beneficent reforms in 
almost all the nation-building departments.’* He 
further advised the Mussalmans “let us therefore 
set our house in order as quickly as possible if we 
want to avert a disaster. It should be remembered 
that these forces are not expected to regulate their 
pace according to the time-table which we may 
choose to prescribe.” Emphasising the position 
of the Mussalmans Sir Wazir Hasan remarked 
“it should always be borne in mind that India is a 
continent. It should further be borne in mind 
that the Hindus and the Mussalmans inhabiting 
this vast continent are not two communities but 
should be considered two nations in many respects.” 
The President had visualised at a very early stage 
rather before the inauguration of the Act itself, the 
position which the governors would take up as 
regards the special responsibilities. He said: 

When you come to clause {b) you have the expres- 
sion, ‘legitimate interests.’ Here again the determina- 
tion as to what are and what are not legitimate interests 
is left entirely to the individual judgment of the Go- 
vernor and you may rest assured that except in the case 
of a European minority, the Governor will always try 
as he ought to to avert a clash with the ministry under 
this Act Thus there is no safeguard against an aggres- 
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sive minister or even a meek minister. 

It was in Bombay that the All India Muslim 
League, by virtue of the resolution adopted in 
respect to the introduction of provincial autonomy 
(on 1 2th April 193 6), decided to take steps to contest 
the approaching provincial elections, and for this 
purpose appointed Mr. Jinnah to form a Central 
Election Board under his presidentship, “consist- 
ing of not less than 35 members, with powers to 
constitute and affiliate Provincial Election Boards 
in various provinces, having regard to the condi- 
tion of each province and devise ways and means 
for carrying out the aforesaid objects.” With 
characteristic foresight, Mr. Jinnah realised the 
imperative need of organising the Mussalmans 
as a well-knit compact political unit, ready to play 
their rightful part in the new political dispensation 
and took immediate steps to resuscitate the dormant 
Muslim League. In pursuance of Bombay decision 
the Muslim League Central Parliamentary Board 
was established in June, 1936, and also in various 
provinces provincial boards were formed to give 
effect to the instructions of the League. With no 
primary organisation worth the name and with very 
insufficient means of propaganda, the Muslim 
League decided to send its representative who 
would genuinely take up the Muslim cause. 

About the same time the Congress was delibe- 
rating in Lucknow. The Congress rejected the 
new Constitution in its entirety and stressed the 
demand for a Constituent Assembly in the name of 
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the Indian people and at another moment decided 
to fight the elections. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the President of the Congress, condemned the Go- 
vernment of India Act in most emphatic terms. 
"If we rejected the White Paper” he asked, "what 
then are we to do with this new charter of slavery 
to strengthen the bonds of imperialist domination 
and to intensify the exploitation of our masses?” He 
argued that "a charter of slavery is no law for the 
slave, and though we may perforce submit for a 
while to it and to the humiliation of ordinances 
and the like, inherent in that enforced submission 
is the right and the desire to rebel against it and to 
end it.” 

It was in Lucknow that Mr. Jawaharlal chalked 
out a programme of appealing to the Mussalmans 
to join the Congress in the name of hunger and 
poverty and of doing away with the communal 
leaders. He thought of solving the communal prob- 
lem by appealing to the masses on economic issues, 
and Indians freedom. The target of attack was the 
Government of India Act and the Congress deter- 
mination to oppose it. But very soon the whole 
opposition to the Act began to fi2zle out, and the 
Confess consequently accepted office. 

Reverting to the activities of the All India 
Muslim Learae, Mr. Jinnah, in pursuance of the 
resolution adopted at Bombay eventually convened 
a meeting of the^All India Muslim Lea^e Council 
with a view to discuss with the various school 
of thoughts the formation of the parliamentary 
board and the adoption of the League manifesto. 
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What added to the importance of the meeting of the 
League was that Left Wing of the Muslim League 
which had for past few years kept away from it, 
decided to work with all other groups. Moulvi 
Ahmad Said of Jamiat-e-Hind remarked that the 
unique personality of Mr. Jinnah had attracted even 
the extremists like himself to the Muslim League. 
Mr. Jinnah was determined to bring all internecine 
quarrels to an end and make the League so strong 
as to be in a position to negotiate with the Hindus 
on equal terms. The Bombay session brought a 
radical change in Muslim politics. The Muslim 
League decided to widen its appeal from the limited 
circle of intelligentsia to the millions of the electora- 
tes. Accordingly, Mr. Jinnah invited various Muslim 
leaders for a discussion at Hotel Imperial in Delhi. 
Mr. Habib-ur-Rahman, the leader of Majlise-Aharar 
said that he could not commit the party on two 
points. Firstly they could not unite with the Mus- 
lim League so long as any Mirzai (a sect in the Pun- 
jab) was a member of the League as a Muslim and 
secondly their creed was Independence. Mr. Jinnah 
advised them to join the League and convert it to 
their view-point, but he insisted that no *qadiani^ 
should be there. Unfortunately no definite decision 
could be arrived at but it was decided that the parlia- 
mentary board should consist of 45 members. Mr. 
Jinnah afterwards made it clear that whenever re- 
presentatives were returned to the various provin- 
cial legislatures they would be entitled to co-operate 
or coalesce with any group whose aims and ideals 
appit)ximate those of the Muslim League. 
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Further, during his stay in Lahore he tried his 
level best to persuade Sir Fazle Husain and his 
Unionist party to join the Muslim League. The 
fundamental difference between the two w^as that 
Mian Sir Fazle Husain’s party saw no flaw in the 
reforms. Mr. Jinnah’s own view was summed up 
in his speech at Badshahi mosque, Lahore: 

Wc do not accept the reforms which have been 
forced on us but at the same tune we can not remain out- 
side the councils. We will try inside as well as outside 
the legislature to achieve our object — the independence 
of our country. The aim of the Muslim League is 
not to split but to unite the Muslims on a common 
platform. 

Mr. Jinnah tried his level best to convert Sir 
Fazle Husain’s party to his point of view but the 
difference betv^xen the two were so divergent that 
the talks bore no fruit, Mr. Jinnah frankly wanted 
a Muslim party, while Sir Fazle Husain opposed to 
give his party a communal label and preferred to call 
It by the high-sounding name of the Punjab Unionist 
Party and keep up a purely deceptive appearance. 
Mr. Jinnah on the other hand contended; 

The reason why they wanted communal parties, 
was that as the constitution was based on communal 
electorates, they would have to enter the legislatures on 
communal ticket. It was not their desire to become 
communalised. They had made it clear, they would 
enter the councils through separate electorates but 
while in the legislature they would co-operate and 
form alliances with those whose ideals ate identical 
with theirs. 
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Mr. Jinnah’s task was further impeded by the 
irreconcilable attitude adopted by ‘Ittihad-e-millat* 
an organisation established by Maulana Zafar Ali 
Khan, for the simple fact that their demands for the 
exclusion of Ahrars were not conceded. Sir Mohd. 
Iqbal stood by the side of Mr. Jinnah. Having 
failed in his mission, Mr. Jinnah left for Kashmir 
and in the words of the Statesman “from the safl&on 
growing plains of far Kashmir, Mr. Jinnah 
announced his team.” It further said; 

Saffron is the colour appropriate to asceticism and 
penitence and as he walks besides the Jhelum, Mr. Jinnah 
will no doubt think in a chastened mood of the past 
disunity among the Muslim political organisations, the 
struggle he had to lessen it and of the leaders who even 
now remained outside his parliamentary board. Never- 
theless a place at the least will show that his achieve- 
ment has been substantial. Perhaps no other Muslim 
leader could have done so much. 

Mr. Jinnah returned from Kashmir and conven- 
ed the first meeting of the parliamentary board on 
June 9. The Ahrars and Jamiat-e-Ulema attended 
it. The Board adopted a long resolution and issued 
a manifesto from Lahore. 

Soon after its publication Nawab Yusuf and 
the Nawab of Chhatari resigned on the plea that the 
co-operation between the Hindu zemindars ^d 
Muslims was essential and their ideal was Donunion 
Status. Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz of Bihar also resigned 
on the plea that if the parliamentary system was to 
succeed in this country, **the formation of rnixed 
parties ought to be encouraged.** Similar rcsigna- 
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tions came from Sir Abdullah Haroon and a few 
others. Replying to Naurab of Chhatari, Mr. Jinnah 
said, “there is nothing communal in the programme 
and policy of the ^luslim League except that it 
maintains the principle that Muslims as a minority 
should adequately be protected and safeguarded 
in the constitution of the country.” Once again the 
community was divided into groups, each seeking 
to promote some local or personal interest. But 
he was determined to see that the Muslim masses 
are approached and thus the influence of those who 
did not think in the interests of the people and the 
country be removed. The Central Parliamentary 
Board however met in Bombay to recognise, and 
affiliate different Parliamentary Boards which were 
set up everywhere, Mr. linnah on that occasion 
declared “we mean to enforce our policy and pro- 
gramme vigorously. There was bound to be more 
opposition to the policy of the League. The 
League would fight such opposition.” Mr. Jinnah 
further remarked that under the rules of the Central 
Parliamentary Board, it had been made clear that 
the Parliamentary Board in each province would 
be at liberty to decide by a two-third majority to 
co-operate with any political group having identical 
aims. Soon after a vigorous electioneering cam- 
paign was opened. Mr. Jinnah in a crushing reply 
to the Hindus and to his opponents who raised 
cheap slogans and wanted to discredit the League 
said: 


Give lie a good start and truth can never take it. 
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Muslims are uniting not to injure the cause of India’s 
freedom but to defend it. If Muslims are a strong 
homogeneous group of eighty million, they can give valu- 
able assistance to the Hindus in the fight for freedom 
and at the same time be assured that they themselves 
cannot be reduced to inferiority when freedom comes 
or compelled to live on sufferance and are content only 
with the crumbs of the spoils of freedom. This is why 
today from one end of India to another the cry of the 
children of Islam to one another is re-unite. 

The establishment of provincial boards and to 
carry out the behests of the League was not with- 
out difficulty nor a small task to be performed. It 
was a stupendous undertaking to contest elections 
in all the provinces, specially when the Muslims 
all over India are m a numerical minority, edu- 
cationally backward and economically exploited. 
It was for the first time that an attempt was being 
made to lift them up socially and economically. 
Within no time the Mussalmans responded to the 
clarion call. The League succeeded in capturing 
sixty to seventy per cent of the seats contested 
by the League candidates in provinces where League 
Parliamentary Boards were constituted. Its success 
was particularly marked in the Muslim minority 
provinces of Bombay, Madras, U. P., and C. P.^ 
while in Bengal the Leagrfe won only 50% of the 
Muslim seats. In the Punjab, the League did not 
succeed owing to the internecine feuds amons; dif- 
ferent sections of the Muslim community ana their 
failure to respond to Mr. Jinnah^s call for Muslim 
soUdarity. In U. P., the Raja Saheb of Salempor^ 
as the President of the Parliamentary Board worked 
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with great interest and the organisation established 
by him and his comrades, Nawab Ismail Khan and 
Ch. Khaliquzzaman, succeeded in creating a new 
life in the province. 

Before discussing the further developments 
we must cast a retrospective glance over what has 
transpired from 1924 till the election results in the 
wor^ of Mr. Jinnah who, in a remarkable speech 
at the Aligarh University said: 

Since 1924 the Mussalmans have not been behind 
any other in their honest desire for full Self-Govern- 
ment. In this matter there was no difference. But the 
basic principle so far both of the Congress policy and 
the League policy had been that the rights and interests 
of all the Minorities must be safeguarded in any consti- 
tution, by whomsoever framed. Many efforts had 
been made since 1924 till the Round Table Conference 
to settle the Muslim-Hindu question. At that time, 
I knew no pride and used to beg from the Congress. 
I worked so incessantly to bring about a rapproche- 
ment that a newspaper remarked that Mr. Jinnah is 
never tired of the Hindu-Muslim unity. But 1 received 
the shock of my life at the meetings of the Round Table 
Conference. In the face of danger the Hindu sentiment, 
the Hindu mind, the Hindu attitude led me to the 
conclusion that there was no hope of unity. 1 felt 
very pessimistic about my country. The position was 
most unfortunate. The Mussalmans were in the No 
Man’s Land; they were led by either the flunkeys of 
British Government or the camp-followers of the 0 )ng- 
tess. Whenever attempts were made to organhse the 
Muslims, toadies and flunkeys on the one hand and 
traitors in the Congress camp on the other frustrated the 
efforts. I began to feel that neither could I help India, 
nor change the Hindu mentality nor could I make the 
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Mussalmans realise their precarious position. I felt 
so disappointed and so depressed that I decided to 
settle down in London. Not that I did not love India; 
but I felt utterly helpless. I kept in touch with India, 
At the end of four years I found that the Mussalmans 
were in the greatest danger. I made up my mind to 
come back to India, as I could not do any good from 
London. Having no sanction behind me I was in the 
position of a beggar and received the treatment that a 
beggar deserves. 

Then in 1935 , 1 entered into negotiations with the 
President of the Congress. A formula was evolved 
but the Hindus wouldn’t look at it. In 1936 I said to 
the Congress. “Never mind what was done, stop this 
bitter controversy over the Communal Award. Good, 
bad or indifferent, let it stand in the absence of an agreed 
solution. Let us face the bigger issue.” But when 
I felt I had exploited every method of bringing about 
unity I turned round to see what the actual situation 
demanded. I saw that the new constitution was com- 
ing. From 1924 to 1936, it came to this, nothing doing. 
In sheer desperation I called the session of the All-India 
Muslim League in April 1936, and the League decided 
to contest the elections in the provinces. There was 
opposition from every direction, from the Congress, 
from many of our own people. With no primary 
organixation and with very inadequate resources the 
League fought the elections and achieved a consider- 
able measure of success. But still in some of our own 
majority provinces there was no Muslim League party. 
However, working with determination and persever- 
ance since April 1936, we have achieved something 
which is wonderful. 

Let us recapitulate our position. Firstly, there was 
the bureaucracy; they felt that they had acquired a 
prescriptive right over the Mussalmans. They sw^ 
"Well, if this Jinnah fellow comes, Muslims will be 
out of our hands.” It has happened so. The Mus- 
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salmansy thanks God, are to-day out of their hands. 
But power has now passed to a certain extent into the 
hands of the majority community. It is now clear that 
the British Government shows no sign of coming to 
the help of Muslims but is throwing them to the wolves. 
I am glad, so far so good. To a very great extent 
the Muslim League has freed the Mussalmans from the 
clutches of the British Government. But now there 
is another power which claims to be the successor of 
the British Government. Call it by whatever name 
you like, but it is Hindu and Hindu government. 

Political language is woolly and misleading. 1 shall 
speak plainly. VC'hat is the attitude of the Congress ? 
It may be summed up thus, *thc Muslim League is 
composed of toadies; it is a reactionary body, it is in 
alliance with the Imperialistic power,* that is how 
they denounce the Muslim League. Well, what has 
the League done ? The League decided with regard 
to the prevailing conditions that the provincial consti- 
tution should be utilised for what it was worth. On 
the other hand the decision of the Congress was to 
wreck the constitution. The Congress <£d not have 
patience with the League which have adopted a full- 
blooded nationalistic programme. We were trymg 
to make the Muslim L^gue completely representative 
of the Muslim community. I was misrepresented and 
maligned in the Congress press. 1 was dubbed a com- 
munist. They said, ‘Well Jinnah may be all right, 
but he is surrounded by toadies and flunkies who will 
swallow him up.’ Every time some plausible excuse 
was made to ignore the Muslims. The Congress tried 
to poison the minds of our youth and delude them into 
the belief that the Congress stood for complete in- 
dependence and would remove poverty and hunger. 
But what were really their designs. Tliey wanted 
certain assurances from the British Government which 
they failed to get. They are not only utilising but 
working the very constitution they had so vehemently 
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professed to wreck. To the Muslims they gave all sorts 
of silly assurances. In one province the Congress Pre- 
mier went to the extent of declaring that he would lay 
down his very life if a single brick of a mosque were 
touched. Tiiat sounded very noble. But what actually 
happened. In that very province, viz., Behar, the 
cumulative system of voting^ has been taken away with 
the result that no Muslim was elected in the last elec- 
tion. We, therefore, cannot depend upon assurance 
and good-will. In politics good-will and love and 
affection and regard can only be demonstrated when 
you are strong. People know how to touch TOur weak 
points or if you like your strong points. When you 
are told of this heart-rending hunger and poverty, when 
somebody comes and teUs you, “Oh, what is the use 
of anything ? Let us remove these appalling condi- 
tions. The Congress is struggling to achieve indepen- 
dence and to establish a commuxiistic and socialistic 
government. The economic issue is the only issue that 
faces us” you will be moved, I confess I myself some- 
time feel moved. This has been constantly dinned into 
the ears of the youth. When you think you will be 
able to destroy the British Government, the zemindars, 
the capitalists with one stroke refer to the conditions 
of Europe. In Germany, Hitlerism came into existence 
because of socialistic and communistic movements. 
So did Fascism rise in It^Y* What is the fight in Spain 
about ? It is the same iJsue. When the question was 
put to the President of the Congress party as to when 
he would be able to fulfil thi^ wonderful programme, 
he said, “Within my life time,” an4 added, “when we 
have captured power we will destroy this constitution, 
not by the quill pen.” But the question is how long he 
will hold the quill pen or rather the reed pen which he 
is doing at present^ 

We in India have been brought up in the traditions 
of the British parliamentary democracy. The consti- 
tution foisted on us is also modelled more or less on 
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the British pattern. But there is an essential diBcrence 
between the body-politic of this countr}' and that of 
Britain. The majority and minority parties in Britain 
are alterable, tomorrow liberal and the day after labour. 
But such is not the case with India. Here we have 
a permanent Hindu majority and the rest arc minorities 
which cannot within any conceivable period of time 
hope to become majorities. The majority can afford 
to assume a non-communal label, but it remains exclu- 
sively Hindu in its spirit and action. The only hope 
for minorities is to organize themselves and secure 
definite and statutory safe-guards for their rights and 
interests. Without such safe-guards no constitution 
can work successfully in India. 

My appeal to you is : Come to the platform of 
the League. If Muslims are united the settlement will 
come sooner than you think. You will have estab- 
lished your claim to achieve freedom. After a few 
months’ work the League’s name is known in every 
corner of India. Lakhs of people are joining it. Even 
those who are against us, will revise that they are under 
a serious delusion and their only course is to join the 
League and make the Mussalman speak with one voice. 

What the League has done is to set you free from 
the reactionary elements of Muslims and to create the 
opinion that those who play their selfish game are 
traitors. It has certainly freed you from that undesir- 
able element of Maulvis and Maulanas. I am not 
speaking of Maulvis as a whole class. There are some 
of them who are as patriotic and sincere as any other; 
but there is a section of them which is undesir- 
'able. 

Having freed ourselves from the clutches of the Bri- 
tish Government, the Congress, the reactionaries and 
the Maulvis, I appeal to the youth to emancipate 
our women. Tms is essential. I do not mean that 
we are to ape the evils of the West. What 1 mean is 
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that they must share our life, not only social but also 
political. 

The personnel of the League is far from being per- 
fect. It is no use making allegations; it is no use telling 
me this man is bad or that man is undesirable. If you 
are really in earnest your only course is to join the 
League and make improvements. 

I am convinced and you will agree with me that the 
Congress pohcy is to divide the Muslims among them- 
selves. It is the same old tactics of the British Govern- 
ment. They follow the policy of their masters. Don't 
fall into the trap. This is a moment of life and death 
for the Mussalmans. Take it from me that unless there 
is unity among the Muslims at any cost, they will be 
lost. If our house is defective we must set it right 
ourselves. If you support us we will set it right our- 
selves as we like and desire. 

Mr. President, I have received from you to-day the 
greatest message of hope. March forward and no 
power on earth can resist you. I find in front of me 
the finest recruiting ground. Lakhs are ready to serve 
the platform and flag of the All-India Muslim League, 
To make a good efficient soldier you at least require a 
year. To make a good subaltern at least five years are 
required. I see enormous power latent in these people. 
This stage has been more easily reached than the stage 
of harnessing them and mobilising them and making 
them a political army. What is the difference between 
the Hindus and the Muslims ? If Wardha makes any 
decision and issues orders tomorrow, millions of Hin- 
dus will follow and obey. I ask you suppose the Mus- 
lim League were to issue any order what will happen 
to it ? We are not sufficiently equipped and trained and 
therefore it will be difficult to produce lakhs of Mus- 
lims to carry out orders. The British Government 
is always thinking of what the Congress is doing, what 
is going to be the repercussion of the British pohcy in 
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the Congress camp. But will the British Government 
think of you ? No, because you arc not an organised 
power. Therefore, develop your power and csublish 
your solidarity. 

The Muslim League is determined to win freedom 
but it will be a freedom not only for the strong and 
the dominant but also for the weak and the suppres- 
sed. 

The Congress was also returned in thumping 
majorities in certain provinces. Every one knew 
that their opposition to the Act and even to the non- 
acceptance of office was only a show. By its reso- 
lution of the ist March 19^7, the Congress had 
declared that it entered the legislature not to co- 
operate with the new constitution or the govern- 
ment but to combat the Act and the policy under- 
lying it and that the immediate objective of the Con- 
gress in the legislature was to fight the constitution 
and further stated that the Congress members of 
the legislature were not to co-operate with any 
function or activity calculated to enhance the 
power or prestige of British Imperialism in India. 
Just after this, it was known that the Congress came 
in clear majority in many provinces by capturing 
all the Hindu seats and the governors invited the 
party leaders whose following was 08% Hindu 
members to form the ministries. The offer was 
refused on the plea that they demanded an assurance 
from the Governors that they would not exercise 
special powers. This being summarily refused by 
the Governors, the interim ministries were formea. 
Lord Zetland in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
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Butler in the House of Commons made it clear that 
"*these assurances could not be given, for the special 
povxrs of the governors are a part of the Act which 
he is not authorised and competent enough to de- 
lete.” These shilly-shallying tactics were conti- 
nued. All this fun was created with a view to show 
to the world that the Congress was not after office 
but had rejected the much absurd Act already. No 
less was the fear of the socialists who were openly 
preaching against office-acceptance. The Congress 
called a Convention in Delhi. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
in moving the resolution for office-acceptance said, 
“now it (working committee) had recommended 
that office should be accepted but it did not mean 
that there was any change in Congress policy. 
They were not running after offices.” The So- 
cialists led the opposition and considered acceptance 
of ministries as inconsistent with the policy laid 
down and were of the opinion that the struggle for 
the national independence would be weened. 
It should be amusing to note that these very persons 
who had declared their faith in the policy of wreck- 
ing and in a Constituent Assembly to frame a consti- 
tution of their own, were now satisfied to work a 
constitution thrust upon th«m against their will. 
Mr. Satyamurti, the champion of office-acceptance, 
op^y said that not to accept office would be a 
fraud, without realizing that the whole opposition 
to the Act by the Coi^ress, the conditions laid down 
for acceptance of office were all frauds and even 
the Congress was returned in the various legislatures 
on fraudulent promises. Even a non-changer like 
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Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru was on the side of Mr. Gandhi 
and had deserted his old Socialist comrades. The 
All-India Congress Committee thus allowed to pass 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s resolution on the acceptance 
of office. The Congress had also convened a Na- 
tional Convention in which Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided and frankly admitted that “only in regard 
to the Muslim scats did we lack success.” But it 
was here that he vehcmentally criticised the Muslim 
League and pleaded for Muslim mass contact. 
The Congress was on the look out for some pretext 
to which they could use as the minimum satisfaction 
of their injured vanity and to accept office thereby. 
The opportunity soon came in a broadcast appeal 
of His Excellency the Viceroy. A genthman’s 
agreement was entered between Lord Linlithgow 
the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi by which the 
Congress oijtained the assurance that practically 
speaking the Governors would not exercise thdr 
powers so far as these related to their ‘‘special 
responsibilities” with the disastrous results that 
when the Congress came to power the Mus- 
lims in all these Provinces were thrown to 
the wolves. The Congress accordingly in its 
Working Committee meeting on 8th July, 1937, 
allowed the Congressmen to accept office con- 
sidering the various pronouncements on behalf 
of the British Government as a desire to 
make an approach to the Congress demands though 
these pronouncements fell short of the assurances 
demanded in terms of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee resolution. 
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The Congress refused to coalesce or co-operate 
with other bodies in the legislature or even form 
coalition ministries. The general feeling among 
all progressive groups before the elections and some- 
times after the elections also was that the Muslim 
League party among the Mussalmans and the Con- 
gress party among the non-Muslims would co- 
operate in the legislature to further the common 
interest of the people. The League had routed the 
conservative and the reactionary elements which 
had so far monopolised the leadership of the Mussal- 
mans. The policy and programme set forth in 
the election manifesto of the Muslim League Par- 
liamentary Board were of advanced national 
character and were in no way behind those of the 
Congress so far as the constructive aspect of ex- 
tracting the maximum benefit out of the provincial 
part of the constitution w’as concerned. The 
Muslim League had consistently declared its willing- 
ness to work with other groups and parties having 
approximately similar aims and objects and made 
friendly offers of co-operation to the Congress but 
no sooner had the results of the elections been 
known, than the Congress became intoxicated with 
power and changed its mind. The Congress had 
not won a single Muslim seat in any province ex 
cept perhaps one or two seats in the Punjab and 
Bihar but contrary to all notions of equity and 
fair-play, it chose to ignore the existence of Mus- 
lims as a political entity and decided to ride rough- 
shod over them by sheer force of number. The 
first provocative and disparaging utterance came 
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from the Congress President himself who declared 
with characteristic impetuosity that there were only 
two parties in the country the Congress and the 
Government and others must simply line up. Mr. 
Jinnah naturally could not allow such a sweeping 
statement to go unchallenged. He replied that 
besides the Congress and the Government there 
was a third party, the Mussalmans and they could 
not be ignored in any political re-adjustment. 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru instead, of welcoming the 
offer of co-operation made by the League, 
refused to acknowledge the existence of Mussalmans 
as a political unit and dismissed the question of 
Minorities as no question at all. The wholesome 
atmosphere of mutual good-will and co-operation 
was lolled outright by the callousness and vanity 
of Mr. Nehru and the Congress. War was dec- 
lared on the Muslim League and a campaign of 
Muslim mass-contact was launched with a view to 
breaking up the solidarity of Muslims and weaning 
them away from their accredited leaders. It is 
well known how a few renegades from the Muslim 
ranks who did not command the confidence of 
Muslim members of the Legislatures were appointed 
and passed off as Muslim ministers in contravention 
of the letter and spirit of the Constitution and the 
Instrument of Instructions. In the United Pro- 
vinces, the Muslim League Party was even prepared 
to accept the Congress programme in its entirety 
and undertook to work it in co-operation with the 
Congress, but the offer was spurned with impunity. 
Unconditional surrender, signing of the Congress 
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pledges, liquidation of the Muslim League Party, 
in other words complete extinction of political 
existence was demanded from the Mussalmans. 
No self-respecting Mussalman could tolerate such a 
domineering and insulting attitude for the sake of a 
few ministerships and then the actual conduct of 
the Congress ministries cv’er since the acceptance 
of office tended more and more to alienate the sym- 
pathies of the Mussalmans and affirmed their sus- 
picion of Hindu domftiation. The most reasonable 
proposals, the most legitimate demands put forward 
in the legislatures were turned down merely be- 
cause they came from Muslim League members. 
The proposals for the separation of judiciaiy from 
the executive which had been the principal item of 
the Congress programme itself was now rejected 
because it was felt unnecessary with the Congress 
at the helm of affairs. Further the very simple and 
unexceptionable amendment moved by the Muslim 
League to the Congress resolution on the Consti- 
tuent Assembly was contemptuously rejected. The 
amendment merely sought to ensure that “in the 
absence of an agreed settlement, the method and 
measure of representation of Mussalmans on the 
Constituent Assembly shall be the same as that pro- 
vided in the Communal Award and that the personal 
law and the religious, civic and political rights of 
the Mussalmans shall not be varied without the 
consent of three-fourth Muslim representation.'" 
Whenever the Muslim Leame Party sought to 
ventilate the grievances of general public, the 
Muslim League was told that it was none of their 
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business as if public semcc was the monopoly 
of the Congress. In provinces ruled by the 
Congress every attempt was being made to foist 
Hindu religious practices, Hindu forms, Hindu 
traditions and culture on the minority. *Bande 
Mataram,* a most vituperative poem full of Anti- 
Islamic bias was sung as the national song in legis- 
latures, schools, local boards not to say of public 
meetings. Hindi was to be the national language 
of India. The artificial terni of ‘Hindustani* was 
only a cloak to cover up the mischievous move to 
suppress ‘Urdu’ and enforce ‘Hindi’ on the country. 
Mr. Gandhi, who to-day is the ‘persona grata’ of 
the Congress, is the most staunch protagonist of 
Hindi, having already identified himself with the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. Maulvi Abdul-Huq, 
the secretary of Anjuman Tarraqi-e-Urdu, who has 
taken up the cause of Urdu and exposed the hollow- 
ness of the Congress opposition to it, in a statement 
said, that Mr. Gandhi threw over-board the cloak 
of hypocrisy which he had been long wearing as 
regards Urdu. Numbers of instances can be cited 
to show that how the Congress started maltreating 
the Mussalmans, injuring the interests in a province 
under its rule and had stirred up trouble in provinces 
where Muslims were in power. The very fact that 
the Congress demanded an assurance from the 
Governors indicated the line of policy which they 
had in their mind to adopt. Th^ wanted that in 
suppressing the Mussalmans the Governors should 
not interfere because of the special responsibilities 
that devolved on them. 
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The Congress denounced the Government of 
India Act 1935 as totally unacceptable, talked of 
ending the Act and wrecking the constitution, and 
the moment it saw that in eight provinces there 
were Muslim prime ministers, the bug-bear of 
Muslim raj began to loom large before me Mahat- 
ma’s eyes. By some mysterious process of reason- 
ing, he brought round the Congress to accept office 
under the Act and po work it without receiving 
the assurances that were made the condition prece- 
dent to the acceptance of office. The co mmunism 
of Jawaharlal melted before the frown of Mahatma 
The Mahatma, though not even a four anna member 
of Congress at present, issues a command from his 
pontifical pedestal and that is instinctively obeyed. 
There is no need of citing instances of the vast 
hiatus between the professions and practices of both 
the High Command and the rank and file of the Con- 
gress. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru talks of hunger 
and poverty, goes about threatening zemindars with 
complete extinction and brings the large peasants 
under his influence. The Hindu industrial magnates, 
merchants, princes and money-lenders, the red 
blood-suckers of millions of poor men, receive his 
blessings, for they feed the Congress organisation. 
He assured the mill-owners of Bombay that one 
could amass any amount of wedth and yet remain a 
Socialist I The Congress never hesitated to break 
its principle whenever it suited its purposes. .^- 
liofirpB and co-operation with Musum patties 
in provinces where Congress commanded a 
majority was refused on the principle of collective 
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responsibility. In the N. W. F. P., and afterwards 
in Assam the G^ngress party was promptly allowed 
to enter into an alliance with other parties in order 
to form the cabinet. Temptations and baits were 
held out in the form of Ministerships and jobs 
to wavering Muslims to desert their community 
and join the Congress, so that the world may be 
made to believe that the Congress was not ignoring 
Muslim interests. 

In Mr. Jinnah’s words, ‘‘the degree of their 
reward is the extent of their perfidy.” The Machi- 
aevillian demagogues of the Congress in their 
attempts to bamboozle the Mussalmans found a 
fertile soil for their nefarious propaganda in Muslim 
students. Attractive slogans and shibboleths which 
in their effect mean nothing were bandied about 
soaps and cigarettes for sale at cheap rates. The 
young impressionable mind of the Muslim student 
who, as ill-luck would have it, had had no 
grounding in his own religious and political phi- 
losophy, fell an easy prey to this seductive phraseo- 
logy and ideology. The chief target of attack was 
Muslim religion and culture. Mr. Jawaharlal 
could only imagine religion as a bundle of dead 
forms and formulas or a decadent social system 
which cannot withstand the onslaughts of time. 
He denied the existence of anything like Muslim 
culture for, it was beyond his comprehension to 
know it with his blurred vision. He could only 
locate Muslim culture in a shaven head, a flowing 
beard, close-cropped moustaches, a particular type 
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of trousers and a ‘lota’ with a peculiar form of 
snout. Those who did not agree with the Congress 
were called reactionaries and toadies. 

The Congress far from being a national organi- 
sation became the symbol of Hindu revivalism and 
Hindu raj under the aegies of British crown for 
their exploitation and suppression of minorities. 
The Brahmin hierarchy and the British bureaucracy 
entered into an unholy alliance. The British Go- 
vernment threw all its notion of ij|s governmental 
prestige to the winds and went out of its way to 
placate the Hindus. British Imperialism consis- 
tently pandered to the whims and fancies of the 
majority community. The whole situation in fact 
was very distressing. Mr. Jinnah in an speech in 
Bombay deprecated the whole position and referred 
to his attempts in bringing about a Hindu-Muslim 
unity and accused the Congress leaders of apathy 
and indifference. He said: 

At times it is very difficult to say who are Congress 
leaders and who are Mahasabha leaders for the line of 
demarcation between the two with regard to a large 
number of them is very thin indeed. Neither Babu 
Rajcndra Prasad nor I had any authority to come to a 
binding agreement. Bab^i Rajendra Prasad tried tc 
ascertain the concensuj of opinion among Congress 
and Hindu Mahasabha leaders regarding the formula 
which he had himself approved of but it w^ found 
that not only the Hindu Mahasabha leaders rejected it 
out of hand but even a certain section of influential 
Congress leaders were deadly opposed to the formula 
which therefore had to be dropped as it was useless to 
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proceed with.* 

The situation as it stood was very depressing 
as can be clear by the events. Before the Muslim 
League took its rebirth under the fostering care 
of Mr. Jinnah in April 1956, he was watching the 
trend ot events and he had realised all these forces 
and for that reason he made timely and herculean 
efforts to organise and consolidate the forces of the 
Muslims. He knew that the .ruinous policy of the 
Congress would harm the Muslims. Muslim pub- 
lic opinion was steadily veering round the League 
in spite of the disruptive activities of the Congress 
and the defection of some Muslims. Muslim poli- 
tical opinion could no longer be hoodwinked. 
Mr. Jinnah, therefore, decided to call the session on 
the 15 th October 1957 at Lucknow. Never before 
had such a representative conference of the Mussal- 
mans been held. By a strange coincidence Mr. 
Jinnah was to preside over the momentous session 
in the very city where twenty-one years ago he had 
presided over a session which formed a land-mark 
in the political history of India. To complete the 
coincidence the chair of the Reception committee 
was appropriately occupied by the worthy son of a 
worthy father (the late Maharaja Saheb of Mah- 
mudalkd) who filled the same omce in 1916. The 
Muslim community demonstrated in no uncertain 
manner its resolute determination to live honourably 

*The correspondence between Mr. Jinnah and Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad throws much light on the communal ques- 
tion. 
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in the country of their birth and if necessary to die 
rather than be bullied and dominated by the majo- 
rity community. Two events which immediately 
preceded the opening meeting of the session en- 
hanced the prestige and representative character 
of the Muslim League. As a result of conversation 
between Mr. Jinnah and Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
the Punjab Premier, it was announced that the Mus- 
lim members of the Unionist Party would join the 
Muslim League in a body. They agreed to accept the 
policy and programme of the Muslim League and 
submit themselves to the control of the Provincial 
League Parliamentary Board. The foUowine* Tinnah- 
Sikandar Pact was signed: 

(i) That on his return to the Punjab Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan will convene a special meeting of his party 
and advise all Muslim members of his party who arc 
not members of the Muslim League already to sign its 
creed and join it. As such they will be subject to the 
rules and regulations of the Central and Provincial 
Boards of the All India Muslim League. This will not 
affect the continuance of the present coalition and 
Unionist Party. (2) That in future elections and bye- 
elections for the legislature after the adoption of this 
arrangement, the groups constituting the present 
Unionist Party will jointly support the candidates put 
up by their respective grpups. (5) That the Muslim 
memoers of the legislature who are elected on or accept 
the League ticket will constitute the Muslim League 
Party within the legislature. It shall be open to the 
Muslim League Party so formed to maintain or enter 
into coalition or alliance with any other party consis- 
tently with the fundamental principles, policy and pro- 
gramme of the League. Such alliances may be ^lyed 
upon after the elections. The existing combination 
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shall maintain its present name, the ‘‘Unionist Party.** 
(4) In view of the aforesaid agreement the 
Provincial League Parliamentary Board shall be 
reconstituted. 

The announcement was hailed as a triumph of 
Mr. Jinnah’s sagacity and Sir Sikandar Hayat’s 
statesmanship, for though actually he was not in 
need of Muslim Leaguers support for the stability 
of his Ministry, yet his decision to join the League 
was a recognition of the necessity of an All-India 
Muslim Party, in the interest of the Muslim com- 
munity as a whole which could support the Mussal- 
mans in provinces where they are in a hopeless 
minority. A similar announcement about the 
readiness of the Proja Party members of the Muslim 
coalition group to join the League was made by Mr. 
Fazlul Haq, the Bengal Premier. For the first 
time the Muslim League had approached the masses 
and a general awakening was already created. The 
League Session at Lucknow presented a unique spec- 
tacle. On each face was writ large a firm determina- 
tion to fight, and fight to the last. In his prophetic 
words Raja of Mahmudabad said, *‘wc are 
here not to follow history but to create history.” 
Mr. Jinnah in his address made a searching analysis 
of the political situation and subjected the selfish, 
the short-sighted policy of the Congress to a tren- 
chant criticism. He cautioned Mussalmans to be- 
ware of the sinister attempts made by the Congress 
to divide them, and fervently appealed to them to 
organise themselves into a solid, (impact body and 
to establish their unity and solidarity whicn no 
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power on earth can resist. 

The 17th October will go down as a red-letter 
day in the liistory of the All India Muslim League, 
for on that fateful day the League took a momen- 
tous decision in changing its creed from full res- 

E onsible government to full independence. The 
onour of moving the resolution fell to the lot of 
that redoubtable champion of freedom, Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani, who said that though he had failed 
to carry his independence resolution in the Ahmada- 
bad Congress Session due to Mr. Gandhi’s oppo- 
sition, yet he felt happy that this had enabled him 
to move it in the Muslim League which he was 
sure would pass unanimously. Hasrat Mohani 
indulged in some frank talk about the Congress 
pretensions and characterised the cry of freedom 
from the Congress platform as fraudulent and 
dishonest. He also said, “Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
and others are talking of breaking, teeing and 
burning the federal plan but he was convinced that 
Messrs. Gandhi, Nehru and Malavia would very 
soon accept it with thanks for they believed that 
although it might not bring real independence and 
freedom for India, it would inaugurate Hindu raj 
at the Centre as in the Provinces and that the entty 
of the Hindu princes in thd Government of India 
would strengthen the power and position of ^ Jis 
as a whole. Those people who beheved 1^, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was above communalism 
or that he was the man who wo^d solve the com- 
munal problem by bringmg 
unity between the Hmdus and Muslims, either 

*5 
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were living in a fools* paradise or arc the enemy of 
Islam in India. Jawanarlars secret of popularity 
with the Hindus was his wanton attack on Muslim 
leaders and his pet theories are, that there is no 
Hindu-Muslim problem that the question of minori- 
ties did not exist at all and that the Muslims had 
no separate culture, individuality, distinguished 
from that of the Hindus requiring any special safe- 
guard for their protection and preservation. This 
was exactly the plea of ‘‘Mahasabhaite Hindu 
communalists.** Accordingly Bhai Permanand the 
president of Hindu Mahasabha has welcomed 
Pandit Nehru’s statements and congratulated him 
on his boldness. The fundamentally Hindu nature 
and Brahmanical communalism of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was not decreasing but increasing in 
intensity. 

The League’s resolution on independence 
which was adopted runs thus : 

Resolved that the object of the All India Muslim 
League shall be the establishment in India of full in- 
dependence in the form of a federation of free demoo 
ratic states in which the righto and interests of the Mus- 
salmans and other Minoritieis are adequately and efiec- 
tively safeguarded in the Constitution. 

The fundamental diflFcrcncc between the Con- 
gress and the/League creed is that the Congress 
creed of complete independence has been so 
variously interpreted by Congress loaders that in 
effect it has come to mean nothing. Mr. Jinnah 
maintained that the objective of the League should 
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be clarified as to leave no room for doubt. The 
clause relating to means, was deliberately left out, 
for, the Muslims as a community are not pledged 
to Non-violence and Satyagraha as a creed. 
The Muslims are nothing if not realists, and 
therefore the League has not committed itself 
to any particular means and would adopt any 
means according as the situation warrants. The 
resolution was carried unanimously amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm and acclamation. The League 
also reiterated its emphatic disapproval of the 
scheme of federation as embodied in the Go- 
vernment of India Act 1935, and considered it 
detrimental to the interests of the people of India 
and those of the Muslims in particular. The. 
Muslim League offered this opportumty to the 
Congress to join hands in their opposition to the 
federal plan but the Muslim League was convinced 
that the opposition to the federal scheme by the 
Congress was ephemeral, for the Congrtss Ind 
rejected the amendment in its session which had 
recommended direct action and resignation of 
Congress ministries in provinces, obstruction to the 
forimtion of other ministries, in order to prevmt 
the introduction of federation. Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai in a memorandum, ddmitted that Federation 
^Vms inevitable and that the Congress could 
not single-handed prevent its introduction eym 
5 it refrained from participation m federal elw-. 

tiom At the meeting of the A. 1. C C. he went a 

steo further and made it dear that he was aMinst 
the Congress to a federal form of go- 
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vcmmcnt. “The Congress might favour a unitary 
fonn of Government if that was suitable.” Signs 
therefore were not wanting to show that the time 
was sure to come when some kind of formula would 
be evolved on the question of Federation and as 
Mr. Jinnah said, “The Congress will quietly accept 
it as a fait accompli as it has done the Provincial 
constitution despite the rantings of some of thefore- 
most leaders of the Congress against it.” The 
session also evolved a definite programme for the 
economic, social and cultural improvement of the 
community. This resolution was moved by the 
Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad. The resolution moved 
ty Raja Amir Ahmad Khan of Mahmudabad runs 
thus: 


This session of the All India Muslim League directs 
the Working Committee of the All India Muslim Lea- 
gue to take immediate steps to frame and put into effect 
an economic, social and educational programme with 
a view : — 

To fix working hours for factory workers and other 
labourers. 

To fix minimum wages. 

To improve housing and hygienic conditions of the 
labourers and make provision for slum clearance. 

To reduce rural and urban debts and abolish usury* 

To grant a moratorium with regard to all debts whe- 
ther decreed or otherwise till proper legislation has 
been enacted. 

To secure legislation for exemption of houses from 
attachment or sale in execution of decrees. 

To obtain security of tenure and fixation of fair rents 
and revenue. 
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To abolish forced labour. 

To undertake rural uplift work. 

To encourage cottage industries and small indigenous 
industries both in rural and urban areas. 

To encourage use of Swadeshi articles specially 
hand-woven cloth. 

To establish an industrial board for development of 
industries and prevention of exploitation by middle- 
men. 

To devise means for the relief of unemployment. 

To advance compulsory primary education. 

To recognise seconda^, university education spe- 
cially scientific and technical. 

To establish rifle clubs and a military College, 

To enforce prohibition. 

To abolish and remove un-Islamic customs and usages 
from Muslim Society. 

To organise a volunteer corps for social service; and 

To devise measures for attainment of full indepen- 
dence and invite the co-operation of all political bodies 
working to that end. 

In moving the resolution Raja Sahib of Mah- 
mudabad said that he would be ptepared to give 
up his estate if it was decided to abolish zemindari. 
He considered the present distribution of wedth 
and its concentration among the few rich, against 
the very spirit of Islam. In conclusion, the Raja 
Saheb declared that the Muslims should follow the 
Socialist programme for that would be in accordance 
with the Islamic principles. Among other ques- 
tions, question of Palestine loomed large. 

Tlie enthusiasm caused by the success of the 
Lucknow Session was kept up by an intensive or- 
ganisation of branch Leagues in every province 
and district. Mr. Jinnah undertook a long tour 
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and explained the Muslim point of view in every 
nook and corner of the countr)\ His speech in 
Patna on October 27, 1957, while surveying the 
whole situation also cleared the many misunders- 
tandings and furnished an ample answer to the 
critics of the League. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru had 
described the League Session as the last ditch of 
political reaction. He was so confident of his pro- 
gramme of mass contact that he closed his eyes to 
all the realities. Naturally such sweeping allega- 
tions and remarks could not go unchallenged. 
Mr. Jinnah in his speech said: 


But wc hear of mass contact. For what ? To get 
hold of men who will be their creatures, who will sign 
their programme and sing **Bandc Mataram.** Just 
see the monstrosity of this 1 The majority of the Mus- 
lims have no confidence in those Muslims who are 
willing to sign the pledge to work out the policy of the 
Congress. Yet these are just the persons who are 
accepted as ministers — Muslim Ministers at that. 
This is adding insult to the injury. It is following the 
policy of the ostrich. They think that we are all fools. 
They say, here is a Muslim minister. That man struts 
about in the Province as a Muslim minister. He mana- 
ges somehow or other. He betrays the party whose 
pledge he signed. He says he has changed his views; 
nc says he does not agree with the party any more, 
not because we have done anything wrong, for we have 
not done anything at all. Yet such a man is made to 
pass as a Muslim minister I 


Events were fast moving. Communal anta- 
gonism was increasing. The Congress was preci- 
pitating a most fatal crisis under the garb of inde- 
pendence. Muslims were not wholly wrong in 
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thinking that the Congress was furtively moving 
after the establishment of Hindu Empire, that it was 
playing a most dangerous political game under ex- 
tremely polished cover of fine and choice phraseo- 
logy. The fact is that its activities and movements 
originate from Hinduistic conception. Hie Con- 
gress is very prompt to celebrate Gandhi Jayanti 
and Tilak day and so on. Everything of theirs has 
a Hindu name, Ashrams and Bande Mataram. A 
National organisation is expected to represent 
equally the feelings of every class. The galaxy of 
the leaders is essentially and entirely composed of the 
Hindus and a few henchmen of theirs. It represents 
predominently and overwhelmingly Hinduistic no- 
tions. The case of C. P. Government in intro- 
ducing educational institutions on communal 
lines like Vidya Mandir Scheme irrespective 
of its repercussions on other communities is 
a most glaring one. Vidya Mandir Scheme is 
evolved on the basis of purely Hinduistic no- 
tions. The whole scheme is deliberate move 
launched in order to strike out the cultural identi- 
ty of the Muslims, In their enthusiasm the 
C. P. Government went so far as to issue a go- 
vernment circular to prefix Mahatma with the name 
of Mr. Gandhi. In Assembly sessions ‘Bande 
Mataram* was sung, and the Congress was unmind- 
ful of the walk-outs staged by the Mussalmans— 
The scheme for the introduction of joint electorate 
in the various local bodies was another flagrant 
breach of the Congress— Communal disturbance 
were the order of 3ie day. The Congres seemed 
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to be outwardly affected by the growing discontent- 
ment among the Mussalmans, and its Working 
Committee, in November, adopted another resolu- 
tion on the minority rights in which they repeated 
their solemn pledges for protecting the interest 
of the Minorities and declared their objective as an 
“independent and united India where no class or 
group or majority or minority may exploit another 
to its own advantage,” and repeated the fundamental 
rights of every citizen. But us intrinsic value was 
only that of a paper resolution. Thus a gesture 
was given by the Congress in favour of Hindu- 
Muslim Pact and Mr. Gandhi took the lead. The 
necessity of making this Flindu-Muslim Pact was 
felt by Mr. Gandhi because of the growing strength 
of the All India Muslim League. The Muslim 
League had risen to great heights. Mr. Gandhi 
who wanted this organisation to merge with the 
Congress and to give up its individual identity by 
acceptance of the Congress principles was keen on 
having a pact signed. Mr. Nehru opened the nego- 
tiations, but failed to come to terms. His militant 
style did not appeal to Mr. Jinnah. However, 
Mr. Gandhi intervened and decided to go to Mr. 
Jinnah personally and have a talk. He entered 
into a long correspondence with Mr. Jinnah. 
Mr. Gandhi’s mission as he said was Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He wanted to effect a com- 
promise between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Unfortunately, Mr. Gandhi once again 
wavered and went to Mr. Jinnah not as a Hindu, 
but as a Spiritualist. “TOfore the negotiations 
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Start for the communal pact,” said Mr. Jinnah, 
“declare yourself and your organisation the Indian 
Congress as a Hindu body, and the Muslim League 
as a soul representative organisation of the Mus* 
lims.” Mr. Gandhi as usual first hesitated and then 
refused. The position of the Muslim League was 
perfectly clear. If Muslims spoke through the 
Muslim League, where was the Hindu body to 
settle the Hindu-Muslim points 1 It was the Con- 
gress. The talks between Mr. Jinnah on the one 
hand, and Mr. Bose as the president of the Con- 
gress, on the other, continued for sometime but, 
before coming to a decision Mr. Jinnah decided to 
consult his Working Committee . Later he sent 
a unanimous reply to Mr. Bose in which it was 
made clear that: 


The Executive Council of the All-India Muslim 
Leaeuc considered the note handed over by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Subhas Bose, on behalf of the Congress to 
Mr. Jinnah, the President of the All-India Mushm 
League, on the 14th May. and his letter of the 15th 
May. i 9}8. and find that it ts not possible for tte 
Incha Muslim League to tteat or negoaate with the 
Congress the question of Hindu-Mushm ®*****'^® 
except on the basis that the Muslim League is 
ritatwe and representative .orgamsation of the Mus 
salmans of India. 

In the sphere of the Muslim League’s activitiM 
among Ae Mussalmans, the Muslim 
for., the e-reatest opposition from the Punjab. The 
feeliQKS ^Mussalimns over the Shaheedgonjm^ 
touted. we* ofthng 
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themselves for arrests and there was great tension 
between the Sikhs and the Muslims. To consider 
this question a special session was convened in 
Calcutta. Before the session, the Council of the 
All India Muslim League decided to observe the 
1 8th of February as the Shaheedgunj Day. Meetings 
were held all over the country and the resolution 
of the League was carried out. 

In view of the decision of the Punjab Premier, ex- 
pressing his readiness to resign even if the majority of 
the Muslim Members give their verdict disapproving 
of his action foreshadowed in his lecent pronouncement 
with regard to the Shahidganj question, the Council 
realize that the main burden and responsibility rests 
with the Muslim representatives of the Punjab Legisla- 
ture and the public generally. The Council appreciate 
that the gravity and the nature of the issues involved 
are present to the mind of Sir Sikandar Hayat and his 
Government; the assurance given by him in his pro-» 
nouncement of his making an earnest attempt bring 
about an honourable settlement of the question is the 
best course in the opinion of the Council, and in this 
direction lies the way of restoring and securing a per- 
manent peace and goodwill between the two great sistet 
communities Muslims and Sikhs, whose mo^ respon- 
sibility to each other, whose interest and the welfare, 
and the larger interest of the Province and the country, 
demand that, with their great history, religion and 
traditions behind them, they should rise above the 
verdicts of Judicial Tribunals and the decisions of 
legislatures and Government, and rise to the occasion 
a^ come to an honourable settlement of their own, 
that fiuling such a decision of legislatures and Govern- 
ment, such a desideratum of mutual agreement of the 
parties concerned, which will be most unfortunate. 
Council note, wi^ great satis&ction, the determine- 
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tion of the Punjab Government that it will not fail to 
explore and exhaust all constitutional avenues open to 
them to find a satisfactory and just solution of the pro- 
blem to which, Council are glad, they are already apply- 
ing themselves; and that, while the final decision as to 
the policy and the line of action can only be decided 
by the All India Muslim League, the Council, in the 
meantime, are willing and ready to render all the assis- 
tance and help they can towards the solution of the 
matter. 


Regarding the treatment of the Congress minis- 
tries of the Mussalmans Mr. Jinnah in his presiden- 
tial address said: 


Numerous representations ' and complaints have 
reached the Central Office of hardship, ill-treatment and 
injustice that is meted out to Mussalmans in the various 
Government Provinces, and particularly to those who 
were workers and members of the All-India Muslim 
League, and therefore the Council were obliged to 
appoint a special Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Raja Sahib Mahomed Mehdi Sahib to make all neces- 
sary inquiries and to take such steps as may be consi- 
dered proper and to submit their report 10 the Council 
and the President. 

The Council also decided authorizing me as the Pre- 
sident to take all necessary steps to form a MusUm 
League Party in the Central Legislature pot^ to 
the party so formed to coalcce with any other P^tty or 

Knth the Houses had been formed and will ftinction 
in the Leeislature under the supervision and control of 
Se*CoS oTthe Alhindi. "Muslim &o« 

the ne« Session of the Central Legislature. 
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Wc get proof of the arrogance of the Congress 
from the correspondence carried out between Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. jinnah as also between 
the former and Nawab Ismail Khan. The Congress 
in Muslim Provinces was playing its game with 
the Muslim ministries. The Congress Party within 
theAssemblyin Calcutta intrigued with other parties 
and tried to overthrow the Huq ministry. The 
feelings of the Mussalmans were so high and they 
presented such a unique spectacle that never in the 
history of Calcutta had such a demonstration occurr- 
ed. The Congress members had to sleep for their 
safety in the Council Chamber for the whole night. 
The whole of Bengal was agitated and frantic demons- 
trations in favour of Huq Ministry were witnessed 
allround the city. Fortunately, the machinations 
of the Congress failed in Bengal. Similar frantic 
efforts were oeing made in Assam which had a Mus- 
lim Premier. The Congress which was the loudest 
in proclaiming against coalition went out of its 
way in the formation of another coalition cabinet 
in Assam on the plea that such a policy involved 
change or modification in policy. Consequent on 
the resignation of the Saadullah Ministry in Assam, 
Mr. Bardoloi, the leader of opposition, was invited 
to form the Ministry and he accepted the offer. 
All this was done on the advice and with the 
concurrence of the Congress President, Mr. Bose 
and Mr. Abul Kalam Aaad, a member of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Committee. 

The Muslim League had already appointed a 
committee under the Eiija Saheb of Pirpore to en- 
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quire into the alleged grievances of the Mussalmans. 
The record of the communal riots all over India, 
specially in the Congress Provinces was appalling! 
The communal riots of India as they increase 
assumed a most tragic, contagious and grim 
aspect (Sharif reports published in 2 volumes). 
The statistical record of the Indian communal 
riots would need a volume to be composed of. 
The Government of, Madras enforced Hindustani 
language, in fact, Hindi, in Southern India. To 
beat down the opposition the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was made use of. The Congress 
had another gift for the Mussalmans in the shape 
of Wardha Scheme. The whole scheme of educa- 
tion so obnoxious from the Muslim point of 
view and a close examination reveals that within 
the shortest possible time of its introduction, it 
will undermine the Muslim culture, Muslim 
civilization and Muslim traditions. Honourable 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, 
while presiding over the All India 'Muslim Educa- 
tional Conference in Patna, discussed in detail 
the implications of this scheme. He also struck a 
note of caution: 

I fully realise that the Wajdha Scheme will in all pro- 
bability be introduced in provinces where the Congress 
is in power. This is why I desire to warn the Congress 
High Command that if this scheme be enforced on the 
Muslims against their wiU, it will not only s^dm 
the way of Hindu-Muslim unity, but will also widen the 
eulf between the two commuities to such an extent that 
ft may be impossible in future to bridge it oyer. That 
will certainly not be a happy position and it is easy to 
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realise the unhappy consequences that will ensue. 

The charge of the Mussalmans of a fascist ten- 
dency in the Congress came true rather too soon. 
On account of the Hindu agitation over a certain 
issue Mr, Shareef the Minister was compelled to 
resign his ministership in the C. P. The Congress 
had exploited to a very great extent the purge of 
certain refractory elements from the Muslim League 
like Sir Wazir Hasan and Seth Yaqub Husain 
whose pronouncements and activities were definitely 
detrimental to the organisation itself. By openly 
allying themselves with the Congress organisation, 
denouncing those Mussalmans who had joined the 
Muslim League, the League with justification for its 
own security and discipline had to chuck these peo- 
ple out. But the treatment meted out to one of 
its own premiers Dr. Khare in C. P., is one of the 
darkest pages in the Congress history that goes to 
prove the cuctatorial attitude adopted by Mr. Gandhi, 
^e tyranny of expulsion of Mr. Nariman from 
the Congress fold was yet fresh in when the Khare 
episode took place. TTic Congress had similarly 
started agitation in the Indian states but the sole 
object of its policy was to bring the rulers of the 
Indian states to their knees and to force them to 
join formation of the ministries when the time 
comes. The Hindu-Muslim unity talks were 
already given a decent burial. Mr. Bose as the 
president of the Congress had in his statement 
accused the Muslim League. 

The Muslim League was gaining strength day 
by day. The province which owed its existence to 
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the efforts of Mr. Jiunah organised itself in no time 
and called one of its own sons to preside over the 
provincial sessions of Karachi. From the broader 
point of view, Muslims in majority provinces needed 
to be more strengthened. The wonderful recep- 
tion given to Mr. Jinnah which Princes might 
envy showed that a real feeling and genuine love 
for the Muslim League had overtaken the Mussal- 
mans in every nook and corner. 

The Muslim Ifidia at this time suffered an 
irreparable loss in the death of that great noble 
and inspiring leader of Mussalmans, Dr. Sir Mohd. 
Iqbal, and another blow came in the sad demise 
ot that great champion of the Mussalmans, that 
stalwart rock of Muslims, Maulana Shaukat Ali. 


Under a heavy shadow of grief which the Mus- 
salmans had suffered in the loss of these two great 
persons on the one hand and the Congress atro- 
oitics on the other, the AU-India Muslim League 
held its session in Patna. Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz 
as the Chairman of the Reception Committee justi- 
fying the fears of the Mussalmans observed that the 
Congress “in reality wanted to est;ablish Hindu Raj 
in which the military and external powers of the 
British would remain intact while ihe admimstw- 
don and internal powers wbe vested 
maiotity who would set about reduemg the Mussal- 
. mte of serfdom ted beeo “PlJ. 
and confirmed.” The entire creit for Patoa 
session goes to the ^timg ^rt, ^ 

leasness and abihty of Mr. S^d Abd^ 

A^wh^^ete Ptedden. of Bite. Ptevmael 
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organisation, as 'wcli. Mr. Aziz’s address covered 
the whole field of political activities and left a 
very high impression of his political insight. Very 
soon Bihar organisation under his guidance, became 
the best organised League of India. Mr. Jinnah, 
rising amidst deafening cheers, delivered his 
extempore speech in the course of which he said: 

They wanted to establish an authoritative totalitarian 
and Fascist Hindu Raj. They had a Congress majority 
in seven Provinces and in the other, although they 
had no majority, they were striving their utmost to de- 
lude the Muslims there into believing that the League 
was an ally of imperialism and the imperialistic Govern- 
ment and thereby alienate them from the League. Mr. 
Jinnah challenged anyone to prove that he had identi- 
fied himself with imperialistic interests. Nowhere in 
my career have 1 allied myself with imperialism, out- 
side or inside the Legislature. As tor the League it 
would never be an ally of anyone except the Muslim 
nation. The Congress wanted sufficient powers at the 
Centre solely to direct its activities against the present 
Governments in the Provinces where the Muslims were 
at the helm of afiairs. By means of the Federation the 
Congress would be able to reduce the four Muslim 
Provinces into mere feudatories. If the status of the 
Muslim League is to be raised, the Muslims will have to 
organise ceaselessly. 

“Speaking in Urdu, Mr. Jinnah welcomed the 
growth of the national awakening among Muslims 
and added that the Muslim Mass Contact Movement 
of the Congress had failed despite the best efforts 
to obtain the allegiance of Muslims.” 

The resolution advocating direct action by the 
Muslims following the atrocities committed on them 
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in three Provinces and the suppression of theit legi- 
timate rights and interests was moved hj Mr. Aziz 
Ahmad Khan and occupied almost the entire time 
of the second day’s sitting of the League. Re- 
presentatives from all the Congress provinces came 
one by one and cited the Congress atrocities. Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab 
and Hon. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, sup- 
ported the resolution and assured the Mussalmans 
of their solid support in all eventualities. Mr. 
Fazlul Huq assured the Mussalmans that the moment 
the civil disobedience movement was launched, not a 
single Muslim Minister would be left who would 
not join it. The Muslim League by other resolu- 
tions expressed its determination to resist Federal 
Scheme and demanded from the British Govern- 
ment to change its poli^, which was a direct 
challenge to Islamic doctrines. 

The League also stepped forward and appointed 
a committee of women to organise the Muslim 
women who were backward in every sphere of life 
and as such were an obstacle to the economic and 
social progress of the Muslims. The activities of 
the Hmdus against Hyderabad were condemned 
equally. After passing a number of other resolu- 
tions the most important bding, vesting all the po- 
wers in the President to decide the question of 
Federation, the League Session adjourned. 

In the field for the first time the Mus- 

lim League had organised an industrial exhibition 
aimed at encouraging industrial pursuits in the 
Muslim masses, and thus Muslim League proved 


*4 
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its credentials of being the sdle representative of the 
Mussahnans of India. 

By now all Muslim leaders who in the beginning 
had remained aloof from the League joined it 
again. Nawab Sahib of Chhittari, Nawab Sir 
Yusuf and others staned taking a very keen interest 
in the reorganisation of the Muslims. Nawab 
Sahib of Chhittari i^ his Province moved for the 
appointment of a Committee to draw up a plan for 
making the lot of the Muslim's better and happier 
in every walk of life. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE YEAR 1959 AND SINCE 

The glaring instances of Agh-handedness and 
repression against the Mussalmans by the Congress 
Ministries and even Congress Committees came to 
light in the form of the publication of Pirpore 
Report, the Shareef Reports and the charge-sheet 
against the Congress by the Hon’ble Moulvi Fazlul 
Huq. The stiff-necked, callous and domineering 
attitude of the Congress was not confined to the 
precincts of the Legislature and Secretariat, where 
they sat enconsced on ministerial ^dis but it had 
its repercussions fer and wide in the cities and towns 
and the remotest hamlets. As Mr. Jinnah said: 

Does Pandit Jawaharlal know that all along the 
countryside specially, many of the ten thousand Cong- 
ress Committees and even some of the Hindu officers 
arc behaving as if Hindu Raj has( already established 
and in the Provinces where Muslims# hold a dominant 
voice, every nerve is moved to destroy the ministries 
in these Provinces? I have received numerous com- 
plaints of arrogance and injustice meted out to Muslims 
generally and in particular to members of the Muslim 
League. 

Drunk with success and power Congressmen 
were swept off their feet. Every move of the Con- 
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grcss was, and is, a step in the direction of Hindu 
domination. The President of the Congress, Mr. 
Bose talked of Roman script as a happy solution 
of the language problem in his presidential address 
but what was his message to the Hindi Sahirya 
Sammelan only a few days after ? He declared that 
Hindi and Hindustani should be the lingua franca 
of India. The President of Sammelan, Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, who is also the treasurer of the Congress, 
was more definite in his assertion that Hindi shall 
be the lingua franca of India, which is a resolution 
passed by the Conference. The Congress govern- 
ment in more than one Province made special 
provisions in the budget for the propagation ol 
Hindi. At many places the Congress interfered 
^ith the civil liberties of the Muslims. In the 
Assembly the attitude of the Congress Party, and 
particularly the behaviour of the speakers of the 
Assemblies, was far from satisfactory. Even short- 
notice questions concerning the incidents were not 
answered. In many places, Muslim villages were 
burnt by a furious ana organised Hindu mob. But 
the worst part of the story is the attitude of t^ 
majority community towards that vast dumb-drivee 
multitudes the millions of untouchables, the Achoots 
and sachuts ? The way the high caste Hindus have 
treated the poor helpless untouchables during all 
the centuries is, in Mr. Jinnah’s words “a disgrace 
to humanity and civilisation.'' With the advent 
of Provincid Autonomy and the passing of a sem- 
blance of power into the hsmds ot the Brahmin oli* 
garchy, the Depressed Qasses, even more than the 
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Muslims, began to feel the pinch of Congress 
tyt^ny and rapacity. Their condition is pitiable. 
They have no education, nor organisation, no press, 
no leadership. Their only true friends so far have 
been the Mussalmans. In sheer desperation they are 
looking to the Muslim League and to Mr. Jinnah to 
save them from utter debasement and destruction. 
They hail him as their saviour and beg him not to 
forget them in negotiating any settlement with the 
Congress. Mr. Jinnah in nis turn has declared more 
than once that he felt no less for the down-trodden 
conditions of the Depressed Classes than for the 
Muslims. At the Round Table Conference, an offer 
was made to him by Mr. Gandhi and other Hindu 
delegates that they would concede all the demands 
of the Mussalmans provided he did not support the 
claims of the Depressed Classes, but Mr. Jinnah 
emphatically asserted that he turned down the ne- 
farious proposals and never desisted from support- 
ing the Depressed Qasses. 

While that was so, an alarming number of riots 
which broke out on the occasion of Holi arid 
Mohurram in Congress Provinces, specially in 
U. P. and Bihar fierce and bitter clashes in some 
rotf^ lasting for several days occurred at Benares, 
Allahabad, Banda, Barabanti, Jubbulpore, Gaya 
Bhagulpore and in hundreds of villages in India. 
The first fruit of the Congress Raj in the words of a 
Muslim League member of the U. P. Assembly 
was seen in the celebration of the Hindu festival 
of Holi with Muslim blood. What was the secret 
of this wide-spread wave of wanton desecration 
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of Muslim life and honour ? Ever since the advent 
of Congress Ministries the impression had gone 
round that Swaraj, which to the Hindu mind is 
synonymous with Hindu Raj, had been established 
and the Hindus could impose their will, trample 
upon Muslim rights and sentiments, and play havoc 
with the life and property of the Muslims. Every 
action of the Congress Government tended to con- 
firm the Hindus in this impression. The U. P. 
Cabinet issued a circular letter to district officers 
that they should co-operate and act in consultation 
with district Congress Committees and its office- 
bearers. The morale and prestige of the officers 
responsible for maintaining law and order and 
security of life and property received a rude shock. 
Their initiative and authority were paralyzed. 
The step taken by the Congress Cabinet was unpre- 
cedented in the history of democratic countries. 
If the Conservative party comes into power, it does 
not take it into its head to issue orders to the officers 
of the Government to act in consultation with the 
branches and committees of the party. The Go- 
vernment, if it is the government of the people or a 
National one does not accord preferential treatment 
to any political party. The G^ngress Government 
was very partic^ar about claimmg for itself the 
position of a National Government. The Congress 
Premiers loudly asserted that th^ were the guar- 
dians and trustees of the Minorities and their in- 
terests, but it was precisely in the areas governed 
by these self-^pomted trustees that riots broke 
out. Several Congressmen, whether in the popu* 
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lous cities or the remote villages, thought that the 
promised Ram Raj of Mr. Gandhi was established 
and that he could do anything with impunity and 
that others Uved at his mercy. Instead of cate- 


gorically condemning such acts of provocation and 
intolerance the Congress leaders indulged in foist- 
ing the blame on the Muslim League. The whole 
fault of the Muslim League is its bold stand to 
defend the rights of Muslims and protect them from 
oppression. When *the Congress leaders talk of 
the Indian nation they mean the Hindu majority and 
when they denounce the communalists they only 
have the Muslims in mind. 

In spite of the heavy odds against which Mr. 
Subhas Bose had to fight he was elected the Congress 
President. This was a signal for a great uproar for 
he had made it clear in his various statements that 
he feared lest the Congress High Command should 
accept Federation and he was fighting the election 
on toe definite pledge of his votaries to resist Ae 
imposition of such scheme till the last. Soon after 
his election Mr. Gandhi in a statement characteriwd 
Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya's defeat as his own. Un 
the eve of the Congress session other question, 
particularly the interference of the Congress in^c 
^aifs of the Indian States, Vere topping up. ^ 
Congress, by its previous resolution, had Jdar^ 
its poUcy of non-interference in 

was encoutaMg J Mandals 

cstabUsh su<i 

and to damouffot tights. Injaiporc, Sethjanma 
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lal Bajaj, the treasurer of the Congress offered him- 
self for arrest and Mr. Gandhi justified his actions. 
On April 2, in a statement to the Press, Mr. Gandhi 
said, ‘‘Swaraj within the States is not to be obtained 
by any non-violent trick. It will be won, if it 
is to be won by non-violence of the strong.” In 
this very article he said: 

Provincial Autonomy such as it is has been won by 
civil resistance, however inferior it may have been. 
But do they realize that is likely to break down if Cong- 
ress ministers cannot carry on without the aid of police 

and military i.e., without British guns The 

Hindu Muslim tension is to me the acid test. Cong- 
ress corruption is a sure sign of violence. 

Later came the Rajkot fast. The people of 
Rajkot had started Satyagraha at the instigation of 
Sirdar Patel. The Raja oaheb of Rajkot was much 
pressed and coerced by the Congress leaders and he 
had to come to some agreement with Mr. Patel. 
The state authorities afterwards realised that Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai Patel wanted to play the part of a dicta- 
tor even in matters which least concerned him, 
Mr. Gandhi was looking forward for an opportunity 
and suddenly decided to go to Rajkot and in spite 
of the appeals by Mr. Bose and other Congress 
leaders, he did not attend the Congress session. 
His threat to fast until death in Rajkot was a political 
stunt which, however, ended in a fiasco and Mr. 
Gandhi broke his fast without his object haying been 
attained for the Raja and Mr. Vcervala his Minister 
remained unaffected by this fast. Appeals were made 
to the Viceroy to save the life of Mr. Gandhi. The 
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matter was finally referred to Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
the Chief Justice of the Federal Court. 

Mr. Gandhi at that time wanted to nominate a 
committee to formulate proposals as he was given 
an option. Mr. Gandhi wanted an assurance from 
the Mussalmans and the respresentatives *‘to agree 
to work as one team with the Sirdar’s other nomi- 
nees.” And as he further admitted ‘‘if this condition 
could not be fulfilled the very object of giving the 
Sirdar, that is the Pari shad, the right to select all 
the seven members would be easily frustrated.” 
The Mussalmans refused to agree to the suggestions 
of Mr. Gandhi as they reserved the rights of free 
expression but Mr. Gandhi ignored the existence 
of the Mussalmans and submitted the names to 
Raja Saheb of Rajkot and in his statement said 
that “I venture to suggest that the Sirdar’s nominee 
have been selected after fulfilling the first indispens- 
able condition of team work, so that they would 
all make a conscientious effort to represent, each 
in his own person, the whole of the interest of the 
people of Rajkot. Therefore, it will be doubly 
the duty of tne seven members to safeguard and 
protect all the special and legitimate rights of the 
Wslims, the Bhayyats and- the Harijans of Rajkot.” 
After this statement Mr. Jinnah in a statement 
said that “Mr. Gandhi proved beyond doubt that te 
wants the Mussalmans to carry out his behests 
by insisting upon their agreeing beforehand to 
vote as he finally orders them to do even for the 
purpose of formulating the recommendation of the 
pohtical advancement of the people of Rajkot.” 
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This he said, ‘*is a condition which could not be 
accepted by any self-respecting man.” The fact 
that Mr. Gandhi insisted upon the majority for the 
Parishad said Mr. Jinnah made it quite clear that 
he did not desire to co-operate with the Mussalmans 
as his free and equal collaborators. He advised 
the Mussalmans to boycott the packed committee 
and assured the Mussalmans of Rajkot of his whole- 
hearted support. 

The Congress had not abandoned its game of 
dividing the Mussalmans and with its few hench- 
men prepared to march and to carry out his orders. 
It created a situation distasteful to all the lovers 
of unity and good-relationship. There is circum- 
stantial evidence to support the theory that the 
agitation for the public recital of Madhe-Sahaba was 
engineered by the Congress. It is unfortunate that 
the two sects of Islam should have been seen at 
logger-heads with each other and presenting them- 
selves before the world as a laughing stock on their 
religion. The regrettable part is that the Muslim 
priests on account of sheer ignorance have allowed 
themselves to be exploited. The division between 
the two sects of the Sunnis and Shias is a historical 
one. If after the death of holy Prophet, Ha2rat 
Ali could not succeed to Khilafat in place of Hazrat 
Abubakar as the first Caliph no human power 
today could change the order. But instead of 
minimising the cEflFercnces and forgetting the 
past the flings were being accentuated. Instead 
of propagating the true tenets of Islam their 
sentiments were exploited to recite publicly 
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the ptaises of the pious Gdiphs by one sect know- 
ing that by such acts the cause of Islam is not fur- 
thered and on the other hand the Muslims courting 
arrest by abusing the Caliphs. All this presented 
a sorry spectacle. 

The entire episode which occupied Luc- 
know for months together is of an extremely 
suspicious nature. The Allsop Report was sub- 
mitted more than two years ago. The then Go- 
vernment decided not to publish the Report. In a 
few days the question was dead and buried. Sud- 
denly some Congress Muslims came to Lucknow 
from outside and started an agitation. Rumours 
went round that Congress were hiring people to 
go to jail. Suddenly a staunch Congress supporter 
Maulana Hosain Ahmad Madani arrived and Sunni 
wearing red-shirts from outside began to pour in. 
Most of them did not have the means to pay their 
railway fates to Lucknow. They were arrested in 
large numbers and when the number of arrest had 
reached a certain figure the Goveriunent decided 
to accord sanction for recitation of Madhe-Sahaba. 
The news caused consternation in responsible Sun- 
ni circles. This move was meant to discredit the 
League and as Raja Saheb o£ Salempore in his state- 
ment on April 4, 1959 said, “To my mind, the 
suspicion in different quartets that the move is 
meant and intended to discredit the Muslim League 
is fully justified by the way in which the Congress 
Government of these Provinces remained adamant 
on its previous order till Maulana Hosain Ahmad 
Madam and die Ahrar appeared on the scene.” 
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Unfortunately the less-serious thinking popu- 
lation ignored the repeated warning administered 
by Mr. Jinnah. In his address to me students of 
the Aligarh University he had already recounted 
the events where the Congress was playing false 
with the Mussalmans and had spoken with his 
characteristic frankness of Congress machinations. 

The Congress was pushing forward with its 
ideal of Wardha Scheme in matter of education and 
there was a suggestion urging Congress Govern- 
ments to take over the control of all denomina- 
tional and private educational institutions. More- 
over the enthusiasm of Congress Ministries in push- 
ing up the Wardha Scheme had alarmed the Musal- 
mans. The League had appointed a committee 
for this purpose. Tlie committee submitted its 
report to the Muslim League Council expressing 
the opinion that **to base an educational scheme on 
the creed of the leader of a political party is to im- 
part a method of education that finds favour in to- 
talitarian states and is clearly contrary to sound 
principles of education,” It further revealed the fact 
that its aim was at simplanting all other religions by 
the new religion of Gandhism. The Committee 
found out that the Wardha Scheme would both 
prevent the progress of Urdu language and oblite- 
rate the religious traditions and cultures of 
IN^usalmans. 

The Council of the All India Muslim League 
which met in April also passed resolutions on the 
affairs of Rajkot and Jaipore, and also adopted the 
following resolution on Hyderabad State. 
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**In view of the revolutionary unrest as a result of 
intensive propaganda launched by the Congress to es- 
tablish Hindu hegemony all over India the Council 
trusts that, while giving ful^ protections to the Musal- 
mans of the Deccan who constitute the main strength 
of His Exalted Highness’s dominion His Highness’s 
Government will provide them adequate representation 
for the millions of depressed classes in the impending 
scheme of constitutional reforms. The Council views 
with alarm the united onslaught by Aryasamajists, 
Hindu Mahasabhaits and Congress members in Hyde- 
rabad on the pretext of Hindu religious liberty being 
in danger of extinction and protests against the policy 
of the paramount power in refusing to stop this su1> 
versive movement in India against the Nixam.” 

Similar resolution on Hyderabad was adopted 
at the Sholapore Muslim League Conference moved 
by Sit Sikandar Hayat Khan, the president. The 
Shias and Sunnis of Lucknow were also warned 
to beware of “the surreptitious machinations 
of the enemies of Mussalmans to^creatc and exploit 
the differences among them.” 

Mr. Jinnah also availed this opportunity of 
giving a stern warning to the British Government 
that they would be domg very great mistake if they 
thought that they could settle the Federation issue 
with the Congress leaving «ut the Muslim League 
and declared that in such a case the Muslim League 
would fight federation alone and make it impossible. 
Meanwhile, the differences between Mr. Bose and 
Gandhi increased. Mr. Bose tried his level best 
to get the co-operation of Mr. Gandhi, but made 
it clear at the same time that he would not blindly 
follow him, a thing which Mr. Gandhi wanted 
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first. Failing to get it and Mr. Gandhi not agreeing 
even to the two nominees of Mr. Bose in the Work- 
ing Committee, he resigned. And the Congress 
High Command to which Mr. Jinnah characterised 
as the great Fascist Council by its own actions and 
domineering attitude and demeanour proved the 
veracity of Mr. Jinnah^s contention. The affairs 
of the Congress had degenerated to such an extent 
that Mr. Patel in a public speech admitted that “lack 
of unity has been of late robbing the Congress of 
its power and prestige. It has begun to corrode 
our primary machine with the inevitable result 
that even the more confident and aggressive of us 

are becoming feeble and faint-hearted Even 

prominent Congressmen have been thoughtlessly 
violating discipUne,” Mr. Patel further admitted 
that “people call me Hitler, but I tell you that 
Mahatma Gandhi is the greatest Hitler I have seen,” 
There cannot be ^more frank confession. 

How could the Congress sit quiet without creat- 
ing some dissensions amongst the ranks and files 
of the Muslims. The controversy between the 
Shias and Sunnis was every day increasing. Mr. 
Jinnah in a further statement warned his co-religion- 
ists and said: 

I caution Muslims not to fall victims to the surrep- 
titious machinations of the enemies of Musliims 
who are calculated to create and exploit the differences 
between them. One cannot help noting in these urh 
fortunate developments at Luclmow that those who 
are re^nsible for leading rather misleading sections of 
both Shias and Sunnis in the fcatriddal struggle are 
prominent Muslim Congressites. 
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Prominent Muslim leaders from all over India 
appealed to the Sunnis and Shias of Lucknow to 
end this useless and absurd controversy. Sir Raza 
Ali, Dr. Sir Ziauddin, Sir Mohd. Yaqub, Sir Sikan- 
dar Hayat Khan, and A. K. Fadul Huq tried their 
level best to bring about a compromise but they could 
not appeal to the mob mentality. The Muslim 
League adopted a neutral attitude for it could not 
side nor take part m sectional fights. It claimed 
to represent both *and on such occasions where 
purely religious questions are involved its attitude 
of neutrahty all the more helped to do away with 
the influence of the Ulamas some of whom al- 
ways try to create mischief. The Shias of Lucknow 
started Tabarra agitation and hundreds went to 
jail. The matters grew from bad to worse so much 
so that even the attempts of the Congress and parti- 
cularly of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad failed to 
evolve a kind of formula. Arrests were made; 
firing was resorted too. All was due to the policy 
adopted by the Congress to divide the Muslims. 

Another tragic event was the Hindu agitation 
against the Hyderabad State started by Aryan 
League. The Congress did not openly ally itself 
with this movement as an organisation, Jbut many 
prominent individuals took part in it. Mr. Ghan 
Shiam Gupta, a Congressman, and the speaker 
of the C. P. Legislative Assembly was its president. 
The Hindus knew well the Muslim’s love for 
Hyderabad and their attachment to the family of 
H. E.H. The Nizam. Their slogans in streets in 
trains were all directed against the Muslim send- 
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mcnts. To cite one Mr. Biildev, an Arya Samajist 

J preacher: ‘‘There should be no trace of Muslims in 
ndia, there should be Hindu Raj, we have to secure 
the throne of Nizam within six months.” Another 
popular Arya Samajist sone was to the cflFcct that 
‘‘we will drive out the mllowers of Mohammad 
with a kick.” The Muslim League repeatedly 
warned the Hindus about the growing communal 
tension and appealed to the oaramount power to 
stop Jathas. The Congress (jbvernment refused to 
take any step on the provocating articles and the 
slogans which the recruits of the Aryan League 
shouted. Mr. Ghan Shiam Gupta, the speaker of 
the C. P. Assembly, a staunch Congressite was 
always in consultation with Mr. Gandhi, and Mr. 
Gandhi himself after the issue of the Reforms ad- 
mitted that he was interested in the Movement. 


Meanwhile the Congress organisation started 
its drive against the Leftists. Various new clauses 
were added to the constitution, and even a 


man like Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru about, whom 
Mr. Bose had expressed the opinion that “I 
would rather call them opportunists who pose 
as Leftists and act as Rightists,” finally went over 
to the side of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Bose in agony had 
to admit that “it was impossible not to be suspi- 
cious of the motives of the majority party and if 
the amendment carried the large number of dele- 
gates I would regard it as an example of the tyranny 
of the majority.'^ Mr. Bose did not bow down to 
the decision and organised a protest day and as he 
remarked “we are out to fight authoritarianism in 
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the Congress,” he could not be tolerated for long 
by Mr. GandM and his followers and he was finally 
expelled from the Congress. The Congress had 
drifted to corruption to such an extent that an ex- 
parliamentary secretary to the U. P. Government 
had to write in the National Herald that, “I am 
firmly convinced that the Congress organisation 
has become corrupt on account of the lack of 
discipline.” 

The Princes, in* their meeting on June and 
in Bombay, clarified their position as regards the 
Indian Federation. Soon rfter its publication the 
Government of India issued a communique giving 
extension of time to the Princes. Me. Jinnah 
issued a statement and warned the Princes by stating 
that, “the Princes would be signing their death 
warrant by joining the Federation.” In this very 
statement, Mr. Jinnah alleged that the Congress 
and particularly Mr. Gandhi had fallen into the 
trap and he said: 

It has been openly said that Mahatma Gandhi told, 
*at Rajkot, some of his followers that they would have 
to accept the Federal scheme as embodied in the Go- 
vernment of India Act. A few days ago when he was 
at Lahore, it was reported ^t he was asked the 
question as to what his opinion was as regards Federa- 
don and he declined to make any statement. Is Mr. 
C^dhi going to fall into the trap for the sake of merely 
having a Congress majority under this wretched Federal 
Scheme, and is he going to be frightened to death on the 
score that the Muslims will broik away and it might 
lead to a partition of India ? Is he going to accept 
halter round India's neck simply for the sake of domi- 
nating the Muslims in these few minor departments 

*5 
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which are tiansfeired to the Legislature. 

Meanwhile the various alternative schemes 
for the partition of India were before the country. 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan published a zonal scheme 
and the Hindus began to feel that they could no 
longer think of ruUng the Muslims by the sheer 
force of numbers. 

Far from being a national organisation the Con- 
gress had degenerated into a mere party machine. 
Some idea of the extent to which it degenerated 
from its own ideals can be formed from a study of 
frequent and caustic comments of Mr. Gandhi 
about the motives and actions of those who consti- 
tute the majority of its members. According to 
Mr. Gandhi corruption and nepotism replaced 
patriotism and self-sacrifice as the guiding principle 
of Congress Party. Promotion of class hatred 
and party strife was considered to be a higher and 
nobler duty than the bringing together on one plat- 
form of these diverse elements which go to make 
up the Indian nation. 

The clouds of War once again began to appear 
on the European horizon and everywhere the 
future was being discussed. The All India Muslim 
League naturally had to take a decision beforehand 
and by its resolution adopted on August 27th 
made its position clear thus: 

This Council while deploring the policy of British 
Government towards Muslims in India, in attempting 
to force upon them against their will the constitution, 
in particular the Federal Scheme, as embodied in the 
Government of India Act 1955, which allows a pro- 
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minent, hostile and communal majority to trample upon 
their religious, political, social ana economic rights, and 
expressing regret at the utter neglect and inmfFerence 
shown by the officers and Governors of the Congress- 
governed provinces in exercising their special powers 
to protect and secure justice to the minorities, and 
the British Government’s attitude towards Arabs in 
Palestine in refusing to meet the latter’s demands, holds 
the view that in these circumstances, if the British 
Government desires to enlist the support and sympathy 
of the Muslims of ^e world, particularly, Indian Mus- 
lims in future contingencies it must meet the demands 
of Muslims of India without delay. The Council con- 
siders it premature at present to determine the attitude 
of Muslims in the event of World War breaking out. 
The Council meanwhile, directs the foreign committee 
to get into touch with the Islamic countries and ascer- 
tain their views. In case any sudden contingency 
arises the Working Committee of the All India Muslim 
League shall have power to decide this issue. 

A tremendous change had come over the Mus- 
lims; even a Baronet like Sir Currimbhoi criticised 
and denounced the British. The Muslims were no 
longer in a mood to pin their faith in the British and 
they seriously criticised Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan 
whose statement regarding the Muslim support 
was considered a breach of discipline. 

Events in Europe deteriorated to the extent 
that the British Government had to declare war on 
Germany and the same evening the Viceroy in a 
broadcast declared India to be on the side of the 
British and to be in a state of war. Soon after this 
the Viceroy invited Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. GandU on coming out from the Viceregal 
Lodge issued a statement and expressed his sym- 
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pathies with Britain and France in the struggle and 
further remarked, “I am not just now thinking of 
India's deliverance, it will come but what it wifl be 
worth if England and France fall, or if they come 
out victorious over Germany, ruined and humbled." 
He further said: 


Having therefore made my position vis-a-vis the 
Congress quite clear, 1 told His Excellency that my own 
sympathies were with England and France from a purely 
humanitarian standpoint. I told him that 1 should not 
contemplate, without being stirred to the very depth 
the destruction of London which hitherto has been 
regarded as impregnable. And as I was picturing West- 
minster Abbey and its possible destruction I broke 
down. I became disconsolate. 

On the other hand, Mr. Jinnah, in a statement 
issued from Simla on yth Sept, said: 

Naturally my sympathies are with the people of 
Poland, France and Britain as we are at present a part of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. If, however, 
Britain wants to prosecute this war successfully, she 
must take Muslim India into her confidence through 
their accredited organisation, the All India Muslim 
League, and to shape her policy in accordance 
•with the principles enunciated by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in his recent broadcast soon after the declara- 
tion of war on Sunday last. The mussalmans want 
justice and fairplay. 

Even a Socialist like Mr. Nehru in his state- 
ment remarked: 

It is perfectly true that in a conflict between Democ- 
racy and Freedom on the one side, and Fascism and 
aggression on the other, our sympathies most inevit- 
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ably lie on the side of Democracy and we cannot tole- 
rate with pleasure the idea of a victory for Fascist and 

Imperiahst aggressors. 

As a gesture to the Incjian public opinion. 
Lord Linlithgow, in a speech to both the Houses of 
the Legislature, announced that the necessity of 
concentrating on the task in front of them left 
no alternative but to suspend the work in connection 
with the Federation, though Federation is the ulti- 
mate objective, and further appealed to Unity. 
The Congress Working Committee which met to 
decide the Congress attitude towards war issued a 
long essay written by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and, 
while sympathising with Britain and condemning 
Nazism, deferred in decision as regards the future 
course to be taken. But soon after Mr. Gandhi in a 
statement said ‘‘As a satyagrahi, I must wish well to 
England,” and that his sympathies for England 
and France were not the result of a momentary 
emotion but fully reasoned. The Working Commit- 
tee of the All India Muslim League, in a lengthv 
resolution, expressed deep sympathy for Polan<4 
Britain and France and condenmed the unprovoked 
aggression by Germany. The Committee, how- 
ever felt that real Muslim co-operation and support 
to Great Britain in this hour of trial could not be 
secured successfully if His Majesty^s Govt, and His 
Excellency the Viceroy were unable to secure to 
the Muslims, justice and faiiplay in the Congress- 
governed provinces. It further reiterated its goal 
of freedom for India and urged upon His Majes^s 
Govt., that no declaration regarding the question 
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of constitutional advance for India be made without 
the consent and approval of the Muslim League and 
further urged upon His Majesty's Govt., to satisfy 
the Arab national demands. The Viceroy once 
again invited Mr. Jihnah and Mr. Gandhi, and it 
was expected that a hopeful solution would be 
thrashed out. Meanwhile, Lord Zetland speaking in 
the House of Lords remarked, “I think the time has 
been ill chosen by the leaders of the Congress for 
the reiteration of their claims.'^ The attitude adopted 
by the Congress leaders on this occasion and 
claiming their demands as India’s national demands 
as the representatives of the nation forced Mr. 
Jinnah to say that ‘T have been in political life for 
over thirty years. I do not yet know the meaning 
of the word Nationalist and Nationalism. It is 
very difficult to find out who is a Nationalist.” 
Meanwhile, the Viceroy was busy interviewing the 
Congress and the Muslim League leaders and of 
other various groups and parties in the country. 
Mr. Jinnah was asked by the Depressed Classes, 
Parsis and other Minorities to plead their case. Mr. 
Nehru and Mr. Gandhi also took the opportunity 
of discussing the communal problem with Mr. Jin- 
nah. Soon after this interview Mr. Gandhi issued a 
statement and paid a glowing tribute to Mr. Jinnah 
and appealed to the Congressmen and Congress 
organs not to be bitter against the League or its 
inmvidual members. Sir Sikander Hayat Khan 
also issued an appeal asking the leaders to sink all 
their differences in the interest of their country but 
the Congress took up the decision of asking Britain 
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to declare its war aims before finally agreeing to 
lend its support on the side of the allies. Referring 
to the statement by the Congress Committee regard- 
ing British war aims The Tims of Ijondon said: 

The leaders of the working Co^nmittee to which 
Mahatma Gandhi does not belong, do not follow him 
in advocating unconditional co-operation by the Cong- 
ress Party with the Government of India. They evid- 
ently hope to extract political profit from the situation 
by inducing the British Government to make further 
constitutional concessions in the shape of modifica- 
tions of the reforms. It further went on to say: The 
problem will not be solved merely by a compliance 
with the wishes of the Working Committee. The 
British Government cannot bind itself to concede to 
the Indian Congress Party what would amount to a 
monopoly of the representation of Indian political 
opinion. Such an undertaking would constitute 
an injustice to other very important Indian interests, 
the Muslim community among thqm. 

Mt. Gandhi’s claim that the Congress is the 
only big body which represents the masses of India, 
irrespective of class or creed, was characterised as 
“much too excessive,” by the Scotsman in the 
course of a leader on the Indian situation. 

Knowing that Mr. Jiimah had placed the c^e 
of the Muslims before the Viceroy and their grievan- 
ces, the President of the Congress offered to Mr. 

i innah his willingness to have an inquiry made 
y the Chief Justice of India into Me. Jinnah’s 
allegations, but Mr. Jinnah spurned the offer stat- 
ing thaf^he had already referred the matter to the 
Viceroy who was the proper authority to take such 
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actions as might be necessary. 

Meanwhile His Excellency the Viceroy in a 
statement declared the British War aims as regards 
India and repeated the pledge that her attainment 
of Dominion Status was the policy of His Majesty^s 
Government and remarked that the situation had 
to be faced in terms of the political realities of the 
country, progress had to be conditioned by practical 
considerations and there was nothing to be gained 
by phrases which would not stand the practical 
test. In this very statement, the Viceroy said that 
he had come to the conclusion, after weighing all 
views, with the best solution to form a consultative 
group fully representative of all major political 
parties in British India and of all Princes, to be pre- 
sided over by the Governor-General. In conclu- 
sion, the Viceroy urged that this was not the moment 
to risk splitting the unity of India on the rock of 
phrases and begged all parties to lend their co-opera- 
tion and assistance in defence of great ideals at a 
time of imminent danger to India as well as to Bri- 
tain and the world. Similarly Lord Zetland in the 
House of Lords in a speech declared India’s goal 
as Dominion Status and assured the Muslims of not 
divorcing the responsibility which devolved on the 
shoulders of the British Government. 

Soon after this statement the Congress decided 
to go out of office. The Muslim League was con- 
vinced that the new order which the Congress was 
anxious to see meant only majority rule; m other 
words a complete denial to Muslims of their proper 
share in the Government of the country. And 
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very soon the fears of the Muslims came true 
when Mr. Gandhi in a statement on the 20th 
Oaober said: 

The cry of the tytanny of the minority of majority 
is fictitious. Those who raise the cries of minorities 
in danger have nothing to fear from the so-called majo- 
rity which is merely a paper majority and which in any 
event is ineffective because it is weak in the military 
sense. Paradoxical as it may appear, it is literally true 
that the so-called minority sphere has some bottom 
only so long as the weak majority plays at democracy 
with the help of British bayonets. 

The Working Committee of the All India Mus- 
lim League resolved: 

The Committee, however, feel constrained to state that 
the points of vital importance raised by the Muslim 
League in their statement of September 18, 1939, have 
not been precisely and categoricdly met. The commit- 
tee, therefore, ventured to suggest, in order to secure 
co-operation on an equal footing as desired by His 
Excellency, further clarification and discussion of these 
matters that are left in doubt and have not been met 
satisfactorily with a view to arriving at a complete 
understanding which alone, would enable the Muslim 
League to co-operate in a matter which concerns not 
only the Mussalmans of Iifdia but the country at large. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement to the Manchester 
Guardian also declared that democratic institutions 
were unsuited to India and further declared that 
**the British public may be misled by certain propa- 

E uda that the Muslims arc against the freedom of 
dia.*^ He added: 
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We want freedom and liberty but the question is 
whose freedom and liberty ? Muslim India wants to be 
free and enjoy liberty to the fullest extent and develop its 
own political, economic and social and cultural institu- 
tions according to its own genius and not to be domi- 
nated and crushed while wishing Hindu India well and 
give its fullest scope to do likewise. 

Meanwhile Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf of the 
British Government in a debate on Indian question 
in the House of Commons declared: “The British 
Government does not want a conflict in India. It 
wants co-operation.” He repudiated any intention 
of following a “divide and rule” policy. He wished 
that anxiety had not existed among minorities 
but so long as they did Britain could not expect 
the demands for fuU responsible Government on a 
particular date. He further said, “The Muslims 
are firmly opposed to a Hindu majority at the 
centre. The depressed classes and other minorities 
genuinely believe that Responsible Government, 
meaning a government depending on the Hindu 
majority will sacrifice their interests.” The Con- 
gress Governments before resigning the office 
passed certain resolutions in the legislatures. The 
meagre demands of the Muslim members for con- 
sulting before the formulation of any future scheme 
was not even considered by the Hindu majority. 

Mr. Gandhi issued a statement and admitted 
that “Congressmen must be held partly responsible 
for the failure to compose communal differences.” 
The Viceroy again invited Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi to meet him jointly. 
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Before meeting the Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah and Dr. Rajendra Prasad had a long talk. 
Meanwhile, Lord Zetland, replying to the mdian 
debates in the House of Lords, stated that the com- 
munal problem was the main obstacle to India's 
progress. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi 
had long talks with Mr. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah 
contended that both the British Government and 
the Congress should recognise the Muslim Leame 
as the representative body of the Muslims of India. 
Reviewing Indian situation Lord Zetland remarked: 

Surely the path of wisdom in these circumstances is 
to invite the leaders, in the first instance of the two main 
communities Hindus as represented by the Congress 
and Muslims as represented by the All India Muslim 
League — to meet under the auspicies of a neutral and 
discuss their differences frankly and see whether they 
can not find some solution to them. 

The Delhi talks broke down for Mr. Jinnah in- 
sisted that Muslim ministers should command the 
confidence of the Muslims in the L^slature. 
TWs was not found acceptable by the ingress. 
Mr. Gandhi admitted that civil disobedience at this 
stage “will certainly mean Hindu-Muslim riots.” 
The Congress and the Muslim Lea^e sent different 
notes to the Viceroy. The London Tims in its 
editorial asked the Congress to show its intentions 
first as regards the Minorities. The Viceroy, in a 
broadcast on Nov. 5, admitted that the talks between 
the different parties failed but he refused to admit 
his fiiilure. Mr. Gandhi accused the Mussalmans 
of looking to the British power to safeguard Muslim 
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rights and regarding the Muslim League demands. 
He said: ‘‘Nothing that the Congress can do or 
concede will satisfy him, (Mr. Jinnah) for he can 
always and naturally from his own standpoint, ask 
for more than the British can give or guarantee, 
therefore there can be no limit to the Muslim Lea- 
gue demands.” To this charge Mr. Jinnah said 
“that Mr. Gandhi could not have said anything 
worse about him or about the. Muslims of India 
at that juncture” and considered it as a libel on the 
whole Muslim community, and assured Mr. Gandhi 
that the Muslims of Inia depended upon their 
own inherent strength. Mi. Jawaharlal continued 
his talks with Mr. Jinnah and ultimately 4ccided 
to resume them in Bombay, and remarked that there 
was no diflFerence with Mr. Jinnah on the final 
objective of India. In this intermediary period 
which was to last long between the final talks to 
be resumed between Mr. Jinnah and Pt. Nehru, 
Mr. Gandhi was busy writing articles in his Harijan 
accusing Muslims, refusing to recognise them as a 
nation and developing his own theories. On the 
other hand, Mr. Jinnah in a broadcast on the Td 
day appealed for compromise and unity. The 
Congress then began to clamour for the Constituent 
Assembly as the only solution of India’s problem. 
Considering the whole position of the various state- 
ments of Mr. Gandhi which left no room to doubt 
about the sincerity of the Congress and its propa- 
ganda in foreign countries regarding its repre- 
sentative character, Mr. Jinnan in a statement 
said: 
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I wish the Mussalmans all over India to observe 
Friday December 22 , as the day of deliverance and 
thanksgiving as a mark of relief that the Congress 

Governments have at last ceased to function I 

trust that all public meetings will be conducted in an 
orderly manner and with all due sense of humility, and 
nothing should be done which will cause offence to any 
other community, because it is the High Command of 
the Congress that is primarily responsible for the 
wrongs that hav^ been done to the Mussalmans and other 
minorities. 

This day of Deliverance or Thanksgiving was 
observed all over India and in practically every 
hamlet and village, in thousands and thousands of 

{ )laces, so much so, that the Secretaty of the All 
ndia Muslim League said later that, it was impos- 
sible to even cope with the immense shower of 
telegrams he received. 

Owing to the celeberations of the Deliverance 
Day the ta&s which were going to take place between 
Mr. Jinnah and Congress leaders did not proceed 
further. The Congress leaders lost their heads over 
the celebrations of December zznd, and it showed 
the fundamental approach and the outlook on the 
communal problem between the Muslim-LeaMe and 
the Congress was divergent. The Congress ftomthe 
very beginning treated Hindu-Muslim question as 
purely domestic, but the Muslim League considered 
any solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem a matter 
of vital importance for the Aiture.of the country. 
Thus all hopes for any communal settlement h^ to 
be given up. The powerful propaganda machihery 
of the Congress both in India and England had 
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kept the British ij^orant of the true conditions of 
Indian political lue. Mr. Jinnah’s article in the 
Time am Tide for the first time presented a true 
picture of the complex Indian problem. 

The negotiations that were going between 
Mr. Jinnah on behalf of Muslim League and 
Lord Linlithgow on behalf of British Govern- 
ment continued as the Muslim League had 
asked for clarification of certain points before 
declaring its support to Britain. 'These clarifications 
were a condition precedent and definite pledges 
in the shape of solemn declarations were consi- 
dered essential. The Mussalmans had witnessed 
pathetically the working of the Gentleman's agree- 
ment between theGovernors and the Congress and 
which surely worked to their entire detriment. The 
Muslim League demanded re-examination and re- 
consideration of the Government of India Act 
1935 de novo. Further, no declaration, either in 
principle or otherwise, was to be made or any consti- 
tution enacted without the approval and the consent 
of the two major communities of India. It further 
demanded that His Majesty's Government “should 
try and meet all reasonable national demands of the 
Arabs and Palestine, and that the Indian troops shall 
not be used outside India against any Muslim power 
or country." The demand on the question of 
securing fair play and justice to Muslims in Con- 
gress-governed provinces was not further pressed 
as the Congress ministries has ceased to func- 
tion. His Excellency's reply to the first and 
the third point was partly satisfactory. The 
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reply to the second point was varae and the impli- 
cation of the fourth point was father misunderstood 
by him. The essence of the Muslim League 
demand was that the Muslims should themselves be 
the final judges of what was best for them without 
doing harm to others. The whole question as put 
by Mr. Jinnah, was that Great Britain, wanted to 
rule India, Mr. Gandhi and the Congress wanted 
to rule India and the Muslims; the Musnms said that 
they would not let* either Britain or Mr. Gandhi 
to rule over them; they wanted to be free to rule 
themselves. 

In the meantime. His Excellency the Viceroy 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government made the 
solemn declaration regarding His Majesty’s objec- 
tive for India and promised full Dominion status 
of the Westminster Statute variety and fervently 
appealed to the leaders of the great political parties 
of India to help to terminate as early as TOssible 
the present deplorable state of things. In this 
statement Mr. Gandhi found the germs of the 
settlement while Muslim League being satisfied 
on some points. Mr. Jinnah sounded a note of 
warning that, if any such thing as the gentleman’s 
agreement which had bpen existing during the 
regime of the Congress Ministry were repeated, 
it would lead to the gravest crisis in India whose 
consequences no one could foresee. The Viceroy 
reassured Mr. Jinnah about the undertaking given 
by His Majesty’s Government to examine the consti- 
tutional field in consultation with the parties and 
interest on the basis of a negotiation and not 
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dictation. The assurance though better worded 
still fell short of Muslim expectations. Though 
it was clear by now that no constitution would w 
enacted merely at the behest or the instances of the 
party however numerous and vocal, yet it was 
doubtful whether the Muslim rights to choose 
finally what was the best for them was recognized. 
A cry was raised by the Congress that the Mussal- 
mans wanted power to veto “ all constitutional 
advance. A fresh attempt was again made by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in 1940, to bring the Congress 
leaders to see reason and reach the settlement 
with the Muslim League in regard to the provincial 
field which was to be followed by the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the inclu- 
sion therein of representatives of the Congress and 
the Muslim League on the lines of the proposals 
made by His Excellency in November 1939. The 
Muslim League was again prepared to discuss the 
possibilities of such a rapprochement consistent 
with the declarations which it had from time 
to time adopted on the position of the Mussalmans 
but the Congress again refused to entertain the pro- 
posal or have any discussion with the Muslim 
League unless and until the British Government 
made the declaration of the independence of India 
and the summoning of the constituent assembly 
suggesting on the lines of die Congress resolution. 

The meeting between the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi did not bring any change in the political 
situation. The Viceroy made clear to Mr. Gandhi 
that His Majesty’s Government were only prepared 
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to examine the whole constitutional field in con- 
sultation with representatives of all parties and in- 
terests in India when the time came. While Mr. 
Gandhi did not like this emphasis, the Muslim 
League always insisted on the point. The Muslim 
League in its meeting of the Working Committee 
held in the same month demanded a clear under- 
standing from His Majesty’s Government for safe- 
guarding the legitimate interest of the Mussalmans 
to which the Viceroy in his interview with Mr. 
Jinnah had substantially agreed. In the meantime. 
Lord Zetland appealed the Congress leaders to face 
realities and not to lay much stress on words. But 
the Congress declared in its meeting of the Work- 
ing Committee that nothing short of the complete 
independence for India, would be acceptable and 
threatened the British Government to start Qvil 
Disobedience Movement in case circumstances 
demanded. The Congress resolution was finally 
adopted by the Ramgarh Session of the Congress. 
While the talk for starting Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment was going on in the country Mr. Gandhi 
was very careful in putting many its and buts for 
in his statement of March i6th he e^ressed the 
hope of having many more'meetings with the Vice- 
roy. The statements of the Congress leaders were 
delivered both in hard and cold breath and every 
one was trying to assure the British Government 
that no one in the Congress rank wanted to embar- 
rass the British Government but the Government 
too could not get the whole-hearted support unless 
and until the Congress demand was considered. 

26 
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It may be pointed out that in the last Qjngress 
election Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was elected 
against the wishes of Mr. Gandhi after which every 
possible effort was made to see that the hold of 
“Mahatma” was not weakened, so much so that in 
the end Mr. Bose had to resign. This time on the 
expressed wishes of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Abul Kalam 
A2ad, who had previously refused the nomination 
of election of the Presidentship, was selected. The 
real aim of this move was to give an impression to 
the outside world that the Congress was not a Hindu 
body alone. But the growing strength of the Mus- 
lim League as demonstrated in the various bye- 
elections clearly proved the enormous grip which 
the Muslim League had on the MusUm masses. 
The Muslim League repeatedly made clear that it 
wanted freedom for all and not freedom of one 
section. But the Congress policy was that the 
future fate and destiny of 90 imllions of Mussalmans 
be entrusted to its care. The greatest harm done 
to the Mussalmans was that they were termed as 
minority, but it was in Lahore that the Muslim Lea- 
gue expressed its strong disapproval and proclaimed 
to the world that mey were a nation. Mr. 
Jinnah in his address expressed the view thus: 

Notwithstanding thousand years of close contact, 
nationalities which are as divergent today as ever, 
cannot at any time be expected to transform.themselves 
into one nation merely by means of subjecting them to 
a democratic constitution and holding them forcibly 
together by unnatural and artificial methods of British 
Pt^liamentary statutes. What the unitary Govern- 
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ment of India fot 150 years had failed to achieve cannot 
be realised by the imposition of a central federal govern^ 
mcnt. It is inconceivable that the fiat or the writ of a 
government so constituted can ever command a will- 
ing and loyal obedience throughout the sub-continent 
by various nationalities except by means of armed force 
behind it. 

He expressed the determination that no consti- 
tution which would necessarily result in a Hindu 
majority governmeht could be acceptable to the 
Mussalmans, for any democratic system could only 
mean Hindu Raj. The democracy which the Con- 
ress High Command meant would only result in 
complete destruction of the Muslims. As a remedy 
and the only course open for the peace and the 
happiness of the people, Mr. Jinnah suggested 
that die two major nations must have separate 
home-lands by dividing India into autonomous 
national states without being antagonistic to each 
other. Mr. Jinnah said: 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu 
friends fail to understand the real nature of Islam and 
Hinduism. They are not religions in the strict sense 
of the word, but are, in fact, different and distinct social 
orders and it is a dream* that the Hindus and Muslims 
can ever evolve a common nationality, and this mis- 
conception of one Indian nation has gone far beyond 
the limits and is the cause of most of our troubles and 
will lead India to destruction if we fail to revise out 
notions in time. The Hindus and Muslims belong 
to two different religious philosophies, social customs^ 
literature. They neither intermarry, nor interdine to- 
gether and, indeed they belong to two different civi- 
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lisations which are based mainly on conflicting ideas 
and conceptions. Their aspects on life and of life are 
diflerent. It is quite clear that Hindus and Mussalmans 
derive their inspiration from diflerent sources of his- 
tory. They have diflerent epics, their heroes are 
different, and diflerent episodes. Very often the hero 
of one is a foe of the other and, likewise their victories 
and defeats overlap. To yoke together two such 
nations under a single state, one as a numerical mino- 
rity and the other as a majority, ‘must lead to growing 
•discontent and final destruction* of any fabric Soli may 
he so built up for the government of such a state. 

The Muslim League Session adopted the 
following resolution as an ultimate goal of the 
Mussalmans of India. 

It is the considered view of this Session of the All- 
India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would 
be workable in this country or acceptable to the Mus- 
lims unless it is designed on the following basic prin- 
ciple, viz., that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so constitu- 
ted, with such territorial readjustments as may be neces- 
sary, that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 
in a majority as in the North-Western and Eastern zones 
of India should be grouped to constitute ‘'Independent 
State,’’ in which the constituent units shall be auto- 
nomous and sovereign. 

That adequate, eflective and mandatory safeguards 
should be specifically provided in the constitution for 
minorities in these units and in the regions for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, poli- 
tical, administrative and other rights and interests in 
consultation with them and in other parts of India where 
the Mussalmans are in a minority adequate, eflective 
and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided 
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in the constitution for them and other minorities 
for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, 
political administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them. 

This Session further authorises the Working Com- 
mittee to frame a scheme of constitution in accordance 
with these basic principles, providing for the assump- 
tion finally by the respective regions of all powers 
such as defence, external affairs, communications, cus- 
toms and such other matters as may be necessary. 

The Hon. Moulvi Fazlul Huq, the Premier 
of Bengal while moving the above resolution clearly 
stated that what it wanted was not merely tinker- 
ing with the idea of Federation but its thorough 
overhaul so that the Federation might ultimately go. 
In his speech he voiced the feeling of the Mussal- 
mans by remarking that in case any constitution 
was forced on them they would make such a consti- 
tution absolutely unworkable. The resolution 
received its support from the representatives of 
almost all the Provinces. Mr. Jinnah in a conver- 
sation with Dr, Alam who had joined the League 
after resigning from the Congress expressed nis 
determination for achieving Lahore resolution in 
words which show that the Lahore resolution was 
adopted in all its sincerity. He said, ‘Tf necessity 
arose, I will give my life.” Then Dr. Alam enquired 
if he woulci go to Jail, the reply given to Dr. 
Alam was ‘^Before you, you will follow me.” 

Just before the Session a great tragedy which 
resulted in the loss of the life of many Khaksars 
on whom the Police had to open fire, greatly per- 
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turbed and agitated the Muslim mind. The Mus- 
lim League demanded an independent enquiry which 
was later accepted by the Punjab Government. 
Soon after the Lahore resolution commonly known 
as Pakistan the Congress and the other Hindu, 
leaders lost control and expressed their determina- 
tion to resist all such attempts which may see the 
Lahore resolution being implemented. Mr. Jinnah 
earnestly appealed to the better rhind of the Hindus 
and the other Indians to give the serious considera- 
tion to the Lahore resolution and also cleared the 
wrong idea and the false propaganda set in motion 
in order to frighten the Muslim minorities that they 
would have to migrate cn bloc. Regarding the 
position of the Indian states he expressed the hope 
that the Mussalmans would be glad to come to an 
honourable and reasonable settlement with them. 

The Congress was very much perturbed by the 
Lahore resolution and wanted one more pretext 
to carry on the propaganda that the Muslim League 
does not represent the Muslim India. Efforts were 
therefore made to stage a conference under the 
direct guidance and confabulation of a few Congress- 
ite Muslims. The much talked Azad Muslim 
Conference passed certain resolutions to the Con- 
gress liking and as was understood much capital 
was made of the speeches and the resolution ot the 
Conference. Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, in his 
statement asked Mr. Gandhi and the Congress to 
refrain for such machinations and clearly stated in 
his statement that the Muslim League was prepared 
for any test which may convince the Congress about 
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the solid support which the Lahore resolution had 
from the Mussalmansx 

The Congress insisted on declaration of com- 
plete independence, instead of asking the British 
Government to withdraw from the scene altogether 
the only sanction in the mind of Mr. Gandhi was the 
sanction of the British Government. He himself 
openly confessed that they could play the democracy 
only under the protecting wings of the British 
power. He expressed his fear that once British 
withdrew the whole country would be overrun by 
the Muslims and other martial classes of the north. 
The only independence that Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress can think of is the acquisition of a certain 
amount of power by the Hindu majority to con- 
trol and direct the internal administration of the 
country under the protection of British arms. The 
meaning and contents of ‘‘independence” changed 
from week to week in the columns of Harijan, Mr. 
Gandhi even went to the extent of saying that there 
was only one party in the country and the rest should 
be dismissed from the minds as they were communal 
in character. The whole issue was that the Con- 
gress wanted democracy and self-determination 
of its own choice and pattern. 

In the month of Jun^, 1940, the collapse of a 
great power (France^ created a sensation in the whole 
world. It was realized that India too was not quite 
out of danger. Both the Viceroy and the Secretaiy 
of State made earnest apjpeals to the people of India 
to realize the gravity or the situation and to help 
in the intensification of War effort and the organiza- 
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tion of the defence of India. Mr. Jinnah respond- 
ing the appeal on behalf of Muslim India remarked 
that the Wslims were fully alive to the gravity of 
the situation, both external and intemd. Uptil 
then the Muslims had created no difficulties in the 
prosecution of War. The Provinces where the 
Muslim Learae had a larger voice in the adminis- 
tration had been left free to co-operate with the 
Government. With reference «to the Viceroy^s 
and Mr. Amery’s appeal, Mr. Jinnah said that it 
was to the British Government “to assure 
trust in Muslim leadership, there are many ways in 
doing so, and as confident friends seek our whole- 
hearted co-operation, we shall not fail.” The 
Working Committee of All India Muslim League 
in its meeting on June 17th, voiced the sentiments 
of Muslim India by expressing alarm and concern 
at the crave turn the war had taken in Europe 
in whiem one nation after another was being de- 
prived of its liberty and freedom and condemning 
in particular the unwarranted attack made by Italy 
at a time when France was engaged in a desperate 
struggle against overwhelming odds. Realizing 
the gravity of the world situation the Committee 
felt constrained to state that the proposals for the 
defence of India indicated in the statements of their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief fell far short of the urgent requirements of 
the situation; the Committee, therefore, called up- 
on the Government of India to prepare the country 
in an organked manner to meet every eventuality. 
The Committee further expressed the view that 
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unless a satisfactory basis for close co-operation 
were agreed upon on an All-India basis and not 
province-wise between the Government and the 
Muslim League and such other parties as are willing 
to undertake the responsibility for the defence of 
the country in the face of imminent danger, the real 
purpose and objective will not be served and 
achieved by the Muslims and others merely joining 
the proposed provincial and district War Commit- 
tees with their present scope and functions. The 
resolution gave a statesman-like lead not only to 
Muslims but to the country as a whole. Mr. Jinnah 
was invited by H. E. the Viceroy for an interview 
in this connection on June 27, 1940. After the inter- 
view in compliance with His ^cellency^s wishes 
to let him have any details which Mr. Jinnah might 
have in mind in this connection the latter submitted 
a Note entitled ‘‘Tentative Proposal.^* It was in 
His Excellency's own words a ‘very clear and valu- 
able memorandum.' An agitation had been bols- 
tered up by the Congress and other Hindu circles 
against the Lahore resolution of the All India Mus- 
lim League advocating the establishment of ‘inde- 
dependent states' in regions of Muslim majority 
in the North-West and the North-East of India. 
The demand was insistent that the British Govern- 
ment should declare from the outset that the Mus- 
lim League proposal would not even be taken into 
consideration. One of the high-lights of the 
Congress, Mr. Satyamurthi, dedared: “The add 
test of Mr. Amery’s ability and earnestness will be 
his saying to the Muslim Leaguers — ^no Fakistsuo, 
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no coalition ministries, no impossible saferaatds. 
You must settle with the majorities. Once having 
said that the rest will be easy.” In other worcS 
Muslims should be handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of the Congress. Therefore, the very first 
point which Mr. Jinnah mentioned in his memoran- 
dum was: that no pronouncement or statement 
should be made by His Majesty's Government which 
would in any way militate against the basic and 
fundamental principles laid ^wn by the Lahore 
Resolution of the division of India and creation of 
independent states in the North-West and the 
North-East of India, as this ideal had now become 
the universal faith of Muslim India. The second 
point mentioned by Mr. Jinnah was a reiteration 
of the demand that His Majesty's Government must 
give a definite and categorical assurance that no 
mterim or final scheme of constitution would be 
adopted by the British Government without the 
previous approval and consent of Muslim India. 
Mr. Jinnah stated that in view of the rapid develop- 
ments in Europe and the grave danger facing Inoia 
it was fully realized that everything possible should 
be done to intensify the war efforts and mobilize 
aU the resources of India for her defence for the pur- 
pose of maintaining internal security and peace and 
warding off external aggression. But Mr. Jinnah 
made it clear that it comd only be achieved if the 
British Government were willing to associate the 
Muslim leadership as equal partners in the Govern- 
ment both at the Centre and in all the provinces. 
Muslim Indian leadership must be fiilly trusted as 
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equals with an equal share in the authority and con- 
trol of the Governments, Central and Provincial. 

For the period of war Mr. Jinnah suggested 
that the following steps should be taken to comply 
with the formula, namely, co-operation with the 
Government with an equal share in the authority 
of the Government: 

(a) That the ^Executive Council of the Viceroy 
should be enlarged within the framework of the pre- 
sent constitutioi^ existing law, the additional number 
to be settled by further discussions; but it being under- 
stood that the Muslim representation must be equal 
to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in, other- 
wise they should have the majority of the additional 
members, as it is obvious that the main burden and 
and the responsibility shall be borne by Muslims in 
that case, 

(b) In the provinces where section 95 has to operate, 
non-ofHcial Advisers should be appointed, the number 
to be fixed after discussion and the majority of the 
non-qfficial Advisers should be the representatives 
of Muslims; and where the provinces can be run by a 
combination of parties or coalition naturally it would 
be for the parties to adjust matters by agreement among 
themselves. 

(r) There should be a War Council consisting of not 
less than fifteen memben including the President, to 
be presided over by His Excellency the Viceroy. I 
do not like the expression War Consultative Committee. 
This Council should regularly meet to deal with and 
review the general situation as it may develop 
from time to time and advise the Government with 
regard to matters in connection with the proseaidon 
of war generally, and in particular the fullest develop- 
ment of the demnee possible, and finance, and to mace 
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a thorough economic and industrial drive. In this 
body it vrill not be difficult to secure the representation 
and full co-operation of the Indian Princes and as far as 
I can judge mey would have no difficulty in joining it. 
It is through this body that the association 01 the Prin- 
ces can secured. Here again the representation 
of Muslim India must be equal to that of the Hindus 
if the Congress comes in, otherwise they should have 
the majority. 

Finally, the representatives of^ the Muslims in the 
proposed War Council and the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General and the additional non-official Ad- 
visers of the Governors should be chosen by the Mus- 
lim League. 

The Viceroy after considering the memoran- 
dum dealt -with the various points taken therein in his 
letter to Mr. Jinnah dated July 6, 1940. His Ex- 
cellency approved the suggestion that the expansion 
of his G)uncil will be within the existing consti- 
tutional law. But he pointed out that it was not a 
case of striking a balance between the different 
interests or of preserving the proportions between 
the important parties. But he readily accepted the 
importance of securing adequate representation of 
Muslim interests which point he promised to beat 
in mind. The Viceroy also pointed out that the 
persons selected for inclusion in the Viceroy’s 
G>uncil could not be nominees of political patties, 
however important, though it might be assumed 
that both the Sectetaiy of State and the Governor- 
General would do their utmost to select persons 
from the various sectiems of the community. As 
regards appointment of non-oiBcial Advisers 
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in provinces the Viceroy could give no definite 
indication and stated that when the question of the 
appointment of such Advisei;? arose in the light of 
the circumstances of each province the importance 
of the community from which Advisers are drawn 
in a particular province would have a direct bearing. 
The Viceroy also welcomed the idea of the 
War Coiincil as ^ well worth considering. His 
Excellency, while stating that it would not be 
constitutionally possible for the choice of Muslim 
members of the Council to rest with the Muslim 
League, assured Mr. Jinnah that in the contingency 
envisaged by the latter any suggestions put forward 
by him would receive full consideration. Mr. 
Jinnah in his reply appreciated the clarification of 
the legal and constitutional position with regard 
to the expansion of the Viceroy's Council and the 
appointment of non-official Advisers. Though the 
details would have to be worked out Mr. Jinnah 
fdt that there was nothing in his memorandum 
which could not be given effect to by way of con- 
vention and if the Government met them in a spirit 
of trust and co-operation the legal and constitutional 
formalities could be met and complied with. Mr. 
Jinnah expressed thanks Ibr the assurance regarding 
the appointment of Muslim members and assured 
on his part that he would meet the Viceroy in every 
reasonable way possible. 

Soon after this, on August 5, 1940, His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy communicated to Mr. Jm^ 
an advance copy of his statement on the existinjg 
situation and the constitutional problems for his 
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private information. The statement appeared in 
press on August 8, 1940. Referring to the point 
raised by Mr. Jinnah jn regard to the Lahore reso- 
lution of the Muslim League His Excellenqr told 
Mr. Jinnah that his statement of August 8, clearly 
safeguarded the Muslim position. It substantially 
incorporated the suggestions made by Mr. Jinnah 
with regard to the expansion of the Viceroy’s O^un- 
cil and die creation ot a War Advisory Council. It, 
however, made no reference to "the appointment of 
non-oflicial Advisers. The consideration of the 
proposals made by the Viceroy regarding the future 
consdtution of India and the method and process 
of framing it he deferred for the present. Let us 
first take up the specific offer contained in the Vice- 
roy's statement in regard to interim arrangements 
for the duration of war. The differences within 
the provincial field regarding which the Viceroy 
had asked the Congress to reach a settlement with 
the Muslim League leading to co-operation at the 
Centre had remained unbridged, because of the in- 
transigence of the Congress and their refusal to 
discuss the question with the League or with any 
one. The British Government now felt that these 
differences need not hold up the expansion of the 
Viceroy^s Council and the establishment of a body 
which would more closely associate Indian opinion 
with the conduct of the war. The Viceroy was, 
therefore, authorized to invite a certain number of 
representative Indians to join his Executive 
Council and further to establish a War Advisory 
Council consisting of representatives of Indian 
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States and of other interests in the national life of 
India as a whole. The Working Committee of the 
All India Muslim League considered the proposals 
which were on the very lines suggested by the 
League itself and appreciated the offer in principle. 
But the details of the proposal involved certain very 
important issues which, unless satisfactorily clari- 
fiea, would defeat the very purpose of the principle 
underlying the proposal. The League Workmg 
Committee, while welcoming the proposal, sought 
clarification on the following important points: 

(1) the probable strength of the expanded Execu- 
tive Council and the number of additional members, 

(2) the proportion of Muslim representation in the 
expanded Council, (3) the portfolios to be allocated 
to additional members, (4) the position of the Mus- 
lim League representatives in the event of any other 
party deciding at a later stage to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of war and Government agreeing to associate 
them with the Executive Council which would in- 
volve substantial modification of the Council, 
(5) the composition and functions of the War 
Advisory Council and the proportion of Muslim 
representation therein. In an earlier communica- 
tion the Viceroy had indicated that the probable 
strength of the Executive Council would be in the 
neighbourhood of eleven. His Excellency asked 
Mr. Jinnah to submit a panel of four names with a 
view to His Excellency's selecting two for appoint- 
ment to his Executive Council. As for the Wat 
Council His Excellency asked for another panel 
of names on the assumption that there would pro- 
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bably be five out of a total of something in the 
neighbourhood of twenty. In a later communica- 
tion His Excellency recognized the difficulties in the 
way of submitting panels as pointed out by the 
League Committee and agreed that the selection of 
representatives while resting with the Governor- 
General should be based on confidential discussion 
between the leader of the party /concerned and the 
Viceroy. But His Excellency could give no indica- 
tion at all as to the total strength of the expanded 
Council of the allocation of portfolios or the pro- 
portion of Muslim representatives in the Council, 
or the strength and composition of War Council 
beyond saying that the question of setting it up 
would be considered after the expansion of the 
Executive Council had been completed. The Vice- 
roy, however, made it clear that the collaboration 
of Indian rreresentatives with the expanded Coun- 
cil and the War Council would be entirely without 
prejudice to the consideration and decision, after 
the conclusion of the war and on the basis indicated 
in His Excellency's statement, of the main consti- 
tutional issue. As regards the position of the Muslim 
League representatives vis-a-vis the representatives 
of any other party deciding at a later stage to join 
the Viceroy's Council, His Excellency appreciated 
and recognized in the course of conversation 
with Mr. Jinnah, as stated by the latter, the vital 
importance of the point so far as the Muslim League 
was concerned. Tht point was that in the event 
of any other party desiring later on to be associated 
with the Viceroy's Council to assist in the prosecu- 
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tion of War it should be allowed to do so on terms 
approved of and consented to by the Muslim League 
party, as they were entering i^ito, so to say, a “war 
contract.” This was a point of the first importance 
as will be seen presently; but the Viceroy’s reply 
was that though ne had given the matter most care- 
ful consideration yet he had found it impracticable 
to devise any form of words which would meet the 
purpose which the League had in view. The whole 
correspondence between Mr. Jinnah and H. E. 
the Viceroy was considered by the League Work- 
ing Q)mmittee at its meeting on September 28, 
1940, and the Committee came to the conclusion 
that the Viceroy’s offer in the circumstances was 
unacceptable. Even the probable figures pertain- 
ing to the expanded Council and the War Council 
had disappeared. It was not known as to what 
would be the total strength of the expanded Coun- 
cil, what portfolios would be placed under the 
charge of the additional members, which were the 
other parties with whom the Muslim League would 
be expected to collaborate, and what would be the 
proportion of Muslim members in the Council, 
^ere was no indication whatsoever as to 
what would be the position of Muslim League 
representatives, should any party decide at a later 
stage to come into the expanded Council. This 
point was all-important. For one thing the Mus- 
lims believed that once their representatives were 
appointed to the Viceroy’s Council, the Congress, 
whatever their objections to the scheme of expan- 
sion, would come scampering for seats in the Coun« 
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cil, throwing all their vaunted principles to the 
winds. And the Muslims were quite justified in 
their apprehensions. 

The Congress had demanded National Govern- 
ment in the centre and was prepared to co-operate 
with the British Government on this conmtion. 
Even the principle of Non-violence was thrown 
overboard. Mr. Abul Kalam Aj?ad wanted to have 
the support for the Delhi Resolution from Mr. 
Jinnah but Mr. Jinnah refused to discuss anything 
with Mr. Abul Kalam Azad .and called him the 
“show-boy President of the Congress.” The Poona 
Resolution of the Congress was aptly described by 
Mr. Jinnah that “what was Hardm at Wardha 
became HaUl at Poona.” Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
sent an offer to the Muslim League through a 
London paper for choosing the Premier of India 
but Mr. Jinnah understood the game and exposed 
the implications of the offer. In spite of the speeches 
of Mr. Amery delivered in the House of Commons 
and the Viceroy’s offer to Muslim League, he told 
that no improvement was made as to change 
League attitude by joining even in the War Comimt- 
tees. Mr. Amer/s assurance to the Mussalmans 
regarding the future constitution to be drafted 
for the country was detestfiil pill for the Congress 
to swallow ana the Viceroy’s offer was rejected by 
the Congress. Mr. Fazlul Huq replied to the charges 
which me Congress had laimched in its fronnd 
attack on the Muslim League and particdarly 
maintained that the democracy which the Congress 
wanted was buried by the Congress itself and after 
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all that was done by the Congress Ministries. 
The demand for democracy and the Parliamentary 
system meant nothing but the perpetuation of the 
Hindu Raj in the country. 

Meanwhile, the Congress was drifting away 
from the British Government as it had lost aU hopes 
of compromise and of gaining that position from 
where it could dictate. Although Mr. Amery in 
his speech in the Hbuse of Commons on September 
26, expressed his ifegret at Congress rejection, re- 
assured about Britain’s solemn pledges and found in 
Viceroy’s offer a ray pf hope for a brighter future. 
He again emphasi2ed that the future of India lay 
in the hands of the Indians themselves. Mr. Gandhi 
in his interview with the Viceroy while assuring 
him of not embarrassing Britain and detesting 
Nazism, demanded the permission for the free- 
dom of speech to which the Viceroy flatly refused 
saying that such a course could only result in ham- 
pering the war efforts. Mr. Gandhi’s vanity was 
injured and the Working Committee of the Congress 
wnich had thrown Mr. Gandhi in Poona once again 
placed him in the position of its virtual dictator. 
A new light dawned upon Mr. Gandhi and a new 
technique of Satyagraha movement was discovered. 
Mr. Gandhi who on a previous occasion had shed 
tears over the very idea of destruction of St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey now advised the British 
people to give their hearths and homes to Germans 
and to offer no resistance for in that way the enemy 
would never be in a position to capture their souk. 
His insistence on non-violence and Charkha was 
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accepted by the Hindus but the Mussalmans remained 
totally indifferent as it was of no interest for them. 
The Muslim League while rejecting Vicero/s 
offer had given permission to the League members 
to join War Committees, if by doing so they thought 
that they could be of any use. everything failed 
to bring the Muslim League into the trap. Mr. 
Amcry gave new slogan to the Indian people and 
dealt much on the united Indi^. Meanwhile, the 
opposition to the Pakistan scherhe grew to volume, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Hindu League and the 
Congress were all of the saipe view. Mr. Jinnah 
'repeatedly made clear that this scheme did neither 
•mean a vivisection of the country nor it was hos- 
\tile to the Hindu interest. He maintained that 
even the Hindu Law provided that when brothers 
of the same parents find impossible to live together 
they resort to partition. He voiced the feelings 
of Mussalmans by expressing their determination 
to oppose the present democratic form of Govern- 
ment as it was the negation of democracy. To 
allow a rule of a predominant majority returned on 
the basis of separate electorates and more particularly 
in a federal constitution where a predominant 
Hindu majority would ride roughshod over the 
interests of the Mussalmans, would be suicidal to 
Muslim interests. 

The Muslim League Council in its resolution 
of the 23rd February 1941, characterized the Cong- 
ress Sa^agraha as an attempt to bring pressure on 
the British Government to concede its demand. 
Hie reason for coming to this conclusion was 
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Mr. Gandhi’s statement which he issued soon after 
meeting the Viceroy and wrote the following in the 
Harijan “so long as there is po workable arrange- 
ment with the Muslim League, civil resistance 
must involve resistance against the League.” The 
starting of civil resistance in the absence of arrange- 
ment with the League could only mean a crusade 
against the Mussalmans. Choudhri Khaliquzza- 
man warned the Congress about pursuing such a 
course and expresse*d the belief that the right course 
was to reach the settlement with the League and 
no power in the world could have been in a position 
to turn down their right demand to be forwarded 
by the Hindus and the Muslims. Probably the Con- 
gress leaders thought, according to Chaudhri 
Sahib, that when they would come out of jail the 
League would have disappeared. A fair warning 
was given to the British Government that in case 
they yielded to the demand of the Congress, the 
Mussalmans would resist with all their power 
for hitherto their attitude had been that of a benevo- 
lent neutrality in spite of many grave provocations. 
Soon after this meeting Mr. Amery in a broad- 
cast talk referred to the great Muslim community 
of 90 millions in India and*remarked that “it was to 
meet fhat situation that His Majesty’s Government 
had recently made it clear that they are prepared to 
give effect at the earliest possible moment after 
the war to a new constitution in consonance with 
Indian Conception, but it must be a constitution 
based as all federal constitution has been based on 
agreement between the main elements in India’s 
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national life.” This statement of Mr. Amery was 
the result of the strong condemnation of Mr. 
Ame^^s policy and |;peech which was to thrust on 
Muslims the slogans ‘India first” and in the course 
of which he spoke of a united India and which 
naturally gave grave apprehensions in the minds of 
the Mussalmans as it gave an impression contrary 
to the previous announcements^ that His Majesty’s 
Government made. Mr. Amery also confessed 
that in the name of democracy t\ie Congress wanted 
to over-ride the claims of other important elements 
in India’s complex national life. 

Another attempt was made to find out a solu- 
tion of Indian deadlock and for the purpose a Con- 
ference of Non-Party leaders was convened by Sir 
Jagdish Prasad imder the presidentship of Sir Tej 
Biadur Sapru. This Conference was attended mostly 
by the Liberals and prominent members of Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Conference demanded Viceroy’s 
Executive Council expansion and the association 
of Indians with the War policy. Mr. Jinnah later 
exposed the purpose and the aim of this Conference. 
In his statement issued to Provincial Leagues and 
as published in the ^Statesmar! of the 27th May, he 
said: 

The so-called Non-Party Conference specially invited 
leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha and also Mr Sri- 
niwasan, Editor of the Hindu. It is known that Mr. 
Sriniwasan is in the confidence of Mr. Sri Raj Gopal 
Acharyar. The memorandum submitted by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru to the Viceroy says that leaders of the 
liberal party were also invited. What difference is 
there between the members of the liberal party, the 
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Congress, the Hindu League and the Mahasabha ? The 
Conference was composed of men of practically the 
same school of thought and of elements that are against 
the Muslim League/ 

In analysing the various recommendations, 
which the Secretary of State himself considered 
difficult to concede, clearly showed that the policy 
adopted was similar to the one which the Congress 
adopted at Poona namely, the setting up of a 
National Government at the centre. The activities of 
this Conference later culminated in the Poona Reso- 
lution in which the Viceroy’s Council expansion and 
formation of the National Defence Council were 
welcomed. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had made an 
effort to bring Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi 
together. In the correspondence which has now 
been published, one can easily discern the truth 
that Mr. Jinnah has always been prepared to meet 
Mr. Gancuii in the position of a Hindu Leader but 
Mr. CJandhi instead of facing the realities of the 
situation could not agree to such a course. Muslim 
League leaders had repeatedly made clear both out- 
side and on the floor of the legislature that Pakistan 
was not the present issue but a plan for the foture. 
The Muslim Learae was not going to put it as a 
condition precedent for* any political settlement 
that may be agreed upon for the duration of War, 
although the Muslims feelings on this issue were 
fully demonstrated throughout the country on 
March Z4th, a day fixed by the League for the cele- 
bration of Pakistan to be observed every 
But in spite of all this attitude both the British 
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Government and the Congress remained a verse. 
The Muslim League party in the legislature had to 
withdraw owing to the many acts or injustices done 
to the Mussalmans in the Railway services. It 
seemed as if the British Government wanted the 
co-operation of the Muslim League without doing 
justice to them in any walk of life. Lest there may be 
any doubt left about the seriousness of the Muslim 
demand for separate and autonomous home-lands 
of their own, the Muslim League made a fundamen- 
tal change in its constitution by adopting Pakistan 
as its goal. This was the logical consequence of 
the decision taken at Lahore a year ago. It gave a 
concrete shape to the kind of independence which 
the Muslims wanted. It also removed the 
erroneous impression that the Muslims were out to 
bargain. 

Mr. Jinnah also observed in his Presidential 
Address (Madras) about the great importance which 
heattached to the safeguards andmaintainedthat‘*no 
Government will ever succeed without instilling a 
sense of security and confidence in the minority. 
No Government will succeed if their policy 
and programme would be unjust and unfair to the 
minority.” He furtherobserved that *T am confident 
when the issue comes the minorities in our home- 
lands will find that our traditions and our heritage 
with our teachings of Islam thev will find that not 
only we shall be and just to them but generous.” 
Mr. Jinnah also deprecated the policy of inaction, 
of weakness and of vacillation of the British Govern- 
ment which in his opinion would in the end 
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prove more disastrous than it did in Europe. He 
asked the British Government in the face of this 
policy of placatine that *‘are you going to act or 
allow somebody else to comt here and do the job 
for you ? What are you going to do now?” To 
tJie remarks of Babu Rajendra Prasad in which he 
has said that the Congress never discussed the Pakis- 
tan scheme as it was never referred to it by Mr. 
Jinnah. He asked his audience: 

Do you believe that the Working Committee of 
the Congress never discussed the scheme ? This ghost 
has been haunting them since March 1940. What 
standard of truth is this ? Every Congress leader 
heading with Mr. Gandhi has discussed, issued state* 
ments and written volumes about P^istan. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad has actually issued a pamphlet with 
regard to the Pakistan scheme in which he came out 
with his view and he says it was never discussed by 
the Working Committee because Mr. Jinnah never 
referred it. I say to Babu, Rajendra Prasad ‘ask your 
Working Committee to discuss it if they have not al- 
ready done so,' I say not only discuss it but apply your 
mind to it honestly and without prejudice and without 
silly sentiment, if there is any political wisdom or states- 
manship still left in the Congress leadership. 

Mr. Jinnah further ^exposed all activities of 
Hindu Mahasabha and mentality of the Hindu 
papers and concluded that the Conmress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders always thought alike. 
When the Mussalmans talked of Pakistan they were 
called fanatics but when they talked about Hindu- 
doffl and Hindu Raj for the whole of India, they were 
liberals and nationalists. Mr. Jinnah also asked the 
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Muslims to organise themselves politically, educa- 
tionally, economically and in the end he said : 
want that there should be Lieutenant Majors, Cap- 
tains, Colonels, and Generals and as just they are 
soldiers in the army we must have political leaders/* 
The Muslim League constituted a Committee 
to draft five years plan and another for the manage- 
ment control and composition of the Muslim Na- 
tional Guard. The President wa® given full powers 
to take every action or step in furtherance and relat- 
ing to the objects of the Muslim League in any 
manner he thought fit. It was also clearly stated 
that the Civil Disobedience movement launched bv 
the Congress really meant to coerce the British 
Government to concede the Congress demands 
regarding the future constitution of India which 
virtually meant the transfer of sovereign powers to 
the Hindus and thus elegate the Muslim nations and 
the Indian minorities to the status of mere species 
of Hindu Raj throughout the country. A solemn 
warning was given to the British Government 
that in case it went against its declaration and 
pledges then the Mussalmans would be **fotced 
to resort in every measure and method to resist 
with all the power they can command.” Soon 
after the session Mr. Amery observed that “the 
Congress is, I fear, blind to the risk that no alter- 
native constitution is now likely to emerge which 
could secure for it as great measure of influence 
and control over India as a whole as it would have 
exercised under the present Act.” The most 
significant symptom, continued Mr. Amery, “is 
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the growing strength and demand voiced by Mr. 

i innah for complete separation from the rest of 
ndia of the North-Western and North-Eastern 
zones of India and establishment of completely 
independent states controlling their own defence, 
foreign affairs and finance. I am not concerned 
here with the immense practical difficulties of this 
project.” Mr. Amery also deprecated the party 
totalitarianism. 

What has been even more immediately serious in 
its effect has been the demonstration of Congress me- 
thods upon other important elements in India — the 
Non-Congress Provinces, the Muslim community 
generally, and the Princes. It has confirmed to the 
point of a fixed determination, their already growing 
reluctance to part in or come under any Central Go- 
vernment in India which is likely to be subject to the 
control of a majority in the legislature which in its turn 
would simply obey the orders of the Congress central 
executive. 

To all except the Congress his speech in Parlia- 
ment provided a sort of vicarious satisfaction. The 
rebuff demonstrated by Mr. Amery to the Congress 
so profoundly disappointed the “Mahatma” that 
for the moment he had to lay his art aside and allow 
his natiiral feelings to find expression. His state- 
ment on the Indian Secretary's speech issued on 
April 26th, is the angry utterance of a man who has 
taken immense pains to lay an elaborate trap only 
to discover that his intended victim is much too 
wary to fall into it. The step taken up by the 
Muslim League had unnerved both Mr. Gandhi 
and the Sapruites. Unfortunately the result of 
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all these was found in the breaking out of the com- 
munal riots in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Dacca and 
Bihar Sharif where an cyganised attempt was made to 
loot the property ot the Mussalmans and to 
stab them in Aeir backs regardless of the age of the 
person. It was evidently the result of an unceasing 
propaganda which the Congress had started soon 
after the adoption of the Lahore Resolution. Dacca 
was particularly scene of much agony and the vio- 
lent outrages. Mr. Munslii, who was the Congress 
Minister and who believed in non-violence and truth 
of the Congress pattern realized that the Hindus had 
no courage left in them and after resigning from the 
Congress started a new move of ‘Akhand 
Hindustan.' Mr. Gandhi allowed Mr. Munshi to 
resign from the Congress though for different rea- 
sons, although his own feelings on these riots was 
as usual, that the Muslims were responsible for all 
these csdamities, regardless of the fact that the 
Hindus by their utterances had crossed all limits 
of decency and misrepresentation of the Muslims 
cause. Meanwhile, Congressmen who were going 
out of jails were realizing the futility of the 
Congress movement for as Mr. Satyapal in his state- 
ment of July 14th, on his resignation pointed out that 
the Congress “has suspended its constitution and 
converted itself into a ictatorship of a rigid tjme." 

Such in short was the political condition of the 
country when the Viceroy decided without the co- 
operation of the Congress and the Muslim League 
to expand his Executive Council and the formation 
of the National Defence Council. Five new port- 
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folios were created and services of three Muslim 
League Premiers of Assam, Bengal and the Punjab 
and two members of the Muslim League Council 
Begam Shah Nawaz and Nawab Saheb of Chhatari 
(who later explained that he resigned his member- 
ship soon after his appointment as the Premier of 
Hyderabad state,) were secured for the National De- 
fence Council without consulting either the President 
or the executivef of the Muslim League. This 
announcement oA behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State’s speech in which he 
boasted of having secured the services of these per- 
sons who had disregarded their party affiliations and 

S discipline came as a rude shock to the Muslim 
c. Tnc moment this statement was issued, 
Kir. Jinnah condemned it in unequivocal terms 
and pointed out to the many mistakes which the 
Viceroy had been making from time to time and 
particularly his efforts in creating disruptions in the 
ranks of the Muslim League. Protests to this action 
were made almost from every corner of the country 
and the Muslims all over India were particularly 
uncompromising in their attitude of condemning 
the action of those who had committed a flagrant 
breach of discipline by accepting the nomination 
on the National Defence ^uncil and the Executive 
Council. For a while the country was full of specu- 
lations. No one except the Muslim League realized 
the gravity of the situation. Under such a tense 
atmosphere the Working Committee of the Mus- 
lim League met in Bombay on the 24th August, 

1941- 
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Just before the Working G>iiunittee, the Sec- 
tcDiiy of State in a special interview tried to explain 
the conduct of these Premiers who had joined the 
so-called the National Defence Council as having 
accepted it in their official capacity. But Mr. 
Jinnah sprang up a surprize when he read out the 
correspondence that had passed on between him and 
the Governor of Bombay, Sit Roger Lumley. In 
his letter of the aoth July, the Governor of Bombay 
said that “the burden of the* conduct of the 
war on the Central Government has greatly 
increased and for demonstrative reasons it is 
essential to proceed with some increase in the mem- 
bership of the Viceroy’s Council within the term 
of August offer,” an oner which the Muslim Learae 
previously rejerted. In this very letter he fiirmer 
mentioned that the great Muslim community was 
given representation to in the person of some 
mghest eminence and. prominence. In the face 
of this letter the plea of me Government and of the 
Premiers and particularly of Mr. Fazlul Huq who 
had entered into long controversy with Mr. Jinnah 
on this issue lost all value and the Working Commit- 
tee came to the decision that all the members of the 
Muslim League should resign ftom their posts and 
deplored the fact that the Viceroy had not sought 
the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s consent and pre- 
ferred to invite members of die League to acocM 
on die expanded Executive Council and on tne 
National Defence Council. In accordance with the 
wishes of the Working Committee Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, Sir Saadullah and Nawab Saheb of 
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Chhatari tendered their resignations and once again 
demostrated their love for the organisation and 
their faith in unity. Naw^)b Sahib of Chhattari 
in his letter to the Secretary explained the 
misunderstanding about his position, and informed 
him that he resigned much earlier. Mr. Fazlul Huq 
wanted time to consider and accordingly ten days^ 
time was given to the rest of the members to make 
up their mind, failing which disciplinary action was 
to be taken by the President. Mr. Jinnah in his 
statement exposed the whole game and as Nawab- 
zada Liaquat Ali Khan pointed out in his speech 
at Aligarh it was the well-thought-out move on the 
part of the British Government to create disruptions 
in the League circles. These Premiers when they 
were invitM were sworn to strict secrecy. They 
were asked not to whisper it even to their colleagues 
in the Cabinet. But tihe Secretary of State in his 
speech in the House of Commons had mentioned 
that these Premiers had acce|>ted after consulting 
their coUeames. The Muslim League rejected 
Govemmenrs expansion and accordingly instructed 
its Premiers not to accept even in future, if an eflFort 
is made, in view of their constitutional obligations, 
but allow the Governors to dismiss them from their 
office and thus make room for some one else to form 
the Government if he be in such a position. The 
Government explained its position in its commu- 
nique in which no reference was made of the letter 
of the Governor of Bombay. Mr. Jinnah character- 
ised the whole method of the Government as foolish. 
The Working Committee also expressed its deep 
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concern at the widely sptead riots in the country 
during the year and its surprise and alarm on the 
information from various provincial bodies regard- 
ing the attitude of the Government officers which 
had been very unsympathetic to the Muslim demand, 
and as a result Bihar Muslim League decided to 
withdraw from war committees. It also condemned 
the Indo-Burma Agreement. Finally it expressed 
its great amazement on the statement of Mr. Amery 
which amounted to the breach ot faith in Muslim 
India and against the declared policy of the British 
Government in regard to the future constitution of 
Muslim problem. A clear statement was demanded 
wiriiin a reasonable time failing which the Muslim 
League decided to consider its attitude which may 
gmae its future policy in the country regarding the 
War eflbrts. It pointed out to die many solemn 
declarations that were made and in view of those 
declarations die gre^t responsibility of His Majest^s 
Government, ^e expansion of the Executive 
Council and the constitution of the National Defehce 
Council were also condemned. Just at the time 
when die Working Committee was sitting in its 
Session t^ news of the dedaradon of war in Iran 
by the Btidsh and Russian Governments came to the 
knowledge of the Muslim League. Th^ adopted 
a stronglj-worded resoludon which owing to the 
censorsmp could not appear in the Press. 

Happily for every Muslim a great crisis 
was averted. The Muslim League emerged out 
stronger and as a wdl-disdpluiM polidc^ party 
udiich could speak on behalf of the*9o nlillions 
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Mussalmans of India. A wave of new enthusiasm 
swept over the Muslim mind. Muslim India today 
owes much to the sagacitji, political wisdom and 
statesmanship of Mr. Jinnah, but posterity, while 
not forgetting the unique services which Mr. Jinnah 
is rendering to the Mussalmans, will not fail to pay 
its tribute to those who are prepared to submit them- 
selves to the discipline and unity of Muslim India. 
It has demonstrated to the world that no person 
however great and eminent he may be, will be al- 
lowed to flout the decisions which have been taken 
in the interest of a nation as a whole. It proved that 
nation’s will is stronger than individual dispositions. 



